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THE DOHADA OE CEAVING OF PEEGNANT WOMEN: 

A MOTIF OF HINDU FICTION^ 

Maurice Blooaipield 
Johns Hopkins TJNivERsirr 

Hindu schematism allows nothing in nature or the mind, 
however unimporlant or indecent it may seem to a sohsticated 
Western soul, to pass without formal statement and discussion. 
The two Sastras, Kamasastfa, ‘Eitles of Love,’ and the (so far) 
lost Steyasastra, ‘Eules of Thieving,’ are familiar examples of 
this Hindu habit. Lurid descriptions of the female body, 
inflammatory, and primarily intended to inflame, pass into liter- 
ature without the least sense of indecency or decadence.- In 
their Hindu treatment, these matters appear, in the end, natural 
or even exigent ; to suppress them or disguise them would leave 
a blanh, and cast shame upon him that thinketh evil. Similarly, 
dohada, that is, the fancy, craving, or whim of a pregnant 
woman, a trivial and intimate event in woman’s life history, is 
not allowed to flit uncaught thru Hindu thot. On the contrary 
it is gripped firmly, and handled without gloves, pervading 
poetry and fiction all the way from Ceylon to Tibet. The notion 
is so persistent that it becomes, in time, a mere formula, or bit 
of embroidery. There is scarcely a description of spring-time 

^The present article continues the encyclopedic treatment of Hindu 
Fiction, planned some years ago, and since then substantiated in a number 
of my own papers, and one hy Hr. E. W. Burlingame. See Bloomfield, 
^On Becurring Psychic Motifs in Hindu Fiction, and the Laugh and Cry 
Motif,’ JAOS 36. 5i-S9; ‘On the Art of Entering Another’s Body, a 
Hindu Fiction Motif,’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
56. 1-43; ‘The Fable of the Crow and the Palm-Tree, a Psychic Motif 
in Hindu Fiction,’ AJP 40. 1-36. Preceded by, ‘The Character and 
Adventures of Muladeva,’ Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 52. 616-50; and, ‘On 
Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift Ernst TTindisch, 349- 
61. Burlingame’s paper is: ‘The Act of Truth (SaccaTciriya) : a Hindu 
Spell and its Employment as a Psychic Motif in Hindu Fiction’: JSAS, 
July 191 r, pp. 429-67. 

= So, e. g., Dasakumara Carita (Bombay Sanskrit Series), Part 1, p. 
62; Vasavadatta, Gray’s Translation, pp. 58, 61, 62, 86; Kathasantsagara 
84. 6 ff.; Parsvanatha Caritra, 1. 216 ff.; Samaradityasamksepa 5. 167 ff.: 
Bivyavadana, p. 444. 

1 JAOS 40 
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in which trees or plants do not manifest dohada before they 
blossom out; there is many a story in which an embryo child 
teases its mother with caprices of the most varied sorts. 

The treatment of dohada is both scientific and literary. As 
regards science, it figures prominently in medicine, in love books 
(Ktimasastra), in psycho- fysies, and in filosofy. With these we 
are not directly concerned, except in so far as they put forth the 
idea that dohada is due to the presence of a second heart and a 
second will in the body of the mother; that the mother’s crav- 
ings are, therefore, vicarious; and that the prosperous develop- 
ment of the embryo depends upon the satisfaction of these 
cravings, in whatsoever manner they may manifest themselves. 
This aspect of dohada, as well as the derivation of the word 
from the idea of ‘ two-heartedness, ’ has been treated conclusively 
enough by Liiders, Nachrichten der Gottingischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, 1898. fascicle 1; Jolly, IF 10, 213 If.; 
Aufrecht, ZDMG 52. 763; Boehtlingk, ZDMG 55. 98; Ber. d. 
kgl. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss. 1901; Richard Schmidt, Beitrdge zur 
indischen Erotik, p. 392 If. 

As a theme of literature dohada appears in two ways, both 
naive in their inception, and a priori quite dispensable. It must 
be admitted, however, that on the* whole, they are worked out in 
a way that lacks neither beauty nor usefulness ; that is entirely 
free from grossness; and that, in the end, really adds both dis- 
tinctiveness and variety to Hindu literature. 

One of the ways is poetic, the other pragmatic. In poetry we 
have the exquisite notion that the sudden blossoming of trees in 
the spring is a kind of birth, preceded by a pregnancy fancy. 
The fulfilment of that faincy is thot to be the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the perfect event. The kadamba tree suddenly buds 
forth at the beginning of the rainy season, when the thunder 
rolls — sign that the kadamba craved to hear the thunder, before 
gi\’ing birth to its buds. The bakula (vakula) tree, before bear- 
ing blossoms, must be sprinkled with wine from the mouths of 
young women — that is its whim. Above all, the asoka tree must 
be touched by the foot of a maiden, or young woman, before it 
blossoms — again the whim of the pregnant plant, say, or imply, 
the Hindu poets.^ 


*As regards the asoka see Lala Sita Earn in ZDMG 58. 393. 
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In Parsvanatha Caritra 6. 796, 797, four trees are thus said 
to blossom in spring in consequence of having their several 
dohadas fulfilled. 

pitsyanti tarunlUistd yasmin* kiiruvakadrumdh, 
vikdsam ydnty asokds tu vadhupddaprahdratah. 
mrgdkslsidhugandumih pusyanti hakuld api, 
campakds hi praphidlanti sugandhajaladohaddih . . 

'(Came spring) when the kuruvaka trees bloom, as they are 
embraced by young maids; when the asoka trees burst into 
bloom, as they are struck by the feet of young women ; when the 
bakula trees bloom, if sprayed with wine from the mouths -of 
gazelle-eyed maidens; when the campaka trees burst as they 
are sprinkled with perfumed water. ’ The kuravaka or kuruvaka 
is said also to break into blossom when looked at by a beautiful 
woman, (pramadayd) dlokitah kiiravakah knruie vikdiam. gloss 
to Kumarasaiiibhava 3. 26 (see Pet. Lex. under kuravaka). 

In the more eufuistic descriptions, Vasavadatta 133 and 138, 
figure only asoka and bakula; they are, as a matter of fact, 
mentioned most frequently: ‘Came spring, that makes bakula 
trees horripilate from sprinkling with rum in mouthfuls by 
amorous maids, merrj' with drink; that has hundreds of asoka 
trees delighted by the slow stroke of tlie tremulous lotus feet, 
beautiful with anklets, of wanton damsels, enslaved by amorous 
delights.’ And again, ‘In spring, by its fresh shoots the asoka, 
because of its longing to be touched by a maiden’s ankleted foot, 
red with the dye of new lac, seemed to have assumed that color. 
The bakula shone as if, thru sprinkling with mouthfuls from 
amorous girls’ lotus lips, completely filled with sweet wine, it 
had assumed its (the wine’s) color in its own flowers.’"’ 

Barely does a Hindu poet allude to the asoka tree without this 
thot * see e g., IMalavikagnimitram, .Act 3, stanzas 48 and 53 
(Bollensen’s edition, 1879) ; Boehtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, 
5691, 5693. In case of all of these trees there is the corollary 
idea that their fruit does not prosper, unless their cravings are 
satisfied ; it is just as fit and proper to satisfy these craving, 
as, in real life, it is imperative to satisfy the whim of the proto- 
typical pregnant woman: dohadam asydh puraya, satisfy her 

‘ Se., vasante. 

‘Compare Gray’s Translatioa of Vasavadatta, pp. 84, 85. 

“ Malav. stanza 55. 
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dohada,’ is, as it were, a Hindu motto, because the foetus comes 
to grief if desire due to dohada is not granted, dohadasydpra- 
ddnena garbho do^am avdpmiydt (YajnavaLkya 3. 79). 

The pragmatic aspect of dohada is what concerns Hindu fic- 
tion. It seems that Hindu women are affected by it to a degree 
unknown in the West, and that husbands are very conscious of 
its presence and of their duties, in the circumstances, towards 
their patient wives. Literary testimony is very abundant, but 
we have in addition direct testimony from a modern Hindu 
source. In an article entitled ‘Doladuk (dohada),’ Mr. W. 
Goonetilleke, in The Orientalist 2. 81, describes the circum- 
stances somewhat as follows ; Sinhalese as well as other Eastern 
women acquire, during the earlier period of pregnancy, a long- 
ing or craving after particular objects. It is the duty of the 
husband to pro^nde these objects, lest the woman’s health suffer. 
In ‘former times’ unchaste wives availed themselves of this for 
getting rid of their husbands for a time, so as to enjoy the com- 
pany of their paramours. All the young woman has to do is to 
express longing for some rare article of food, or a finiit out of 
season, and the deluded husband, as he is in duty bound, sets 
out to procure it. In the meantime the wife has her own way in 
the house ; see the Nikini story, below, p. 22. 

This longing for particular objects is known among the Sin- 
halese as Doladuk = dohada. In decent Sinhalese, a woman is 
not said to be pregnant, but in the state of Doladuk, ‘Dola- 
dukin innavd.’ Mr. GoonetLUeke goes on to say that the object 
longed for is, for the most part, a lump of dry clay or earth, or 
broken pieces of new chatties. These substances have a kind of 
fragrance which is irresistibly inviting to pregnant women, as 
well as to patients suffering from the disease called Pandu 
(jaundice or anemia).’^ In Eaghuvaiisa 3. 3, 5, 6, this matter is 
authenticated. The king of North Kosala there .sniffs (our 
‘kisses’) the face of his beloved, that has the odor of earth {mrt- 
surahhi)^ and thus learns that she is in dohada. ‘Wliatever she 
chose, that .she saw brought in ; for the desired object was not 
unattainable, even in heaven, by this king with the strung-bow. ’ 

"Jaundiced clay-eaters are well known in the southern United States. 

® The commentator MaUinatha says, ffarbhininam mrdbhdksaruim lolca- 
prasiddham eva, ‘it is xmiversaUy understood that pregnant women eat 
earth. ’ 
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As far as the writer knows, the craving for clay does not again 
appear in literature. 

The same dohada is employed constantly as a start motif 
which initiates a chain of unusual happenings, or as a progres- 
sive motif in the course of stories. Clearly, if the story requires 
something unusual to be done, if the smooth course of some 
one’s life is to he disturbed ; or, if the evenly righteous or proper 
character of some person needs to be turned into something 
wicked or eon\Tilsive ; dohada, in its unbridled unexpectedness, 
can be readily called upon. When a lady expresses the desire 
to dine off the entrails of her husband,® or to drink the moon,“ 
the story gets a jolt, and after that is liable to move with some 
elan. Indeed, dohada runs the entire gamut from such fierce 
fancies clear to the opposite pole, e. g., the lamb-like desire to 
hear pious discourse from some great religious teacher, which 
occurs very frequently in fiction, tho it is perhaps not so likely 
in real life. 

As is true of many other fiction motives, dohada, because it 
occurs very frequently, tends to become mechanical in its use. 
Thus, in the course of the rebirths of the pair of souls of Guna- 
sena and Agnisarman in the Jaina text Samaradityasamksepa, 
the births are very regularly preceded by dohada : 2. 13, 361 ; 
3. 15; 4. 444; 5. 10; 6. 388. The motif is, in this regard, very 
much on a plane with another birth motif, namely, the dream, 
which heralds the birth of a noble son, a stock motif with which 
the Jainas in particular embroider the life histories of their 
saints and emperors, from Mahavira down. This trait is also 
constant in the Samaradityasamksepa.^^ 

Dohada unconsciously assumes in the minds of the fictionists 
certain systematic aspects, which make it convenient to treat it 
under six rubrics: 

I. Dohada either directly injures the husband, or impels 
some act on his part which involves danger or contumely. 

II. Dohada prompts the husband to deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, wisdom, or shrewdness. 


“Pradyimmaearya’s Samaradityasamksepa 2. 361. 

“ Paiisistaparvan 8. 225 ff. , t ■ c ■ u 

-See my volume, T/,e Life and Stones of the Jmna Savwr Pargvor 

natha, pp. 189 fE. 
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III. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 
tions. 

IV. Dohada is used as an ornamental incident, not influenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 

V. Dohada is feigned by the woman, in order that she may 
accomplish some purpose, or satisfy some desire. 

VI. Dohada is obviated by tricking the woman into the belief 
that her desire is being fulfilled. 

I. Dohada either directly injures the husband, or impels some 
act on his part tvhich involves danger or contumely. 

Suitably, the account of this motif, based, as it is, upon 
extravagance, begins with its most extreme manifestation, 
namely, when the dohada injures. Once more, the extremes! 
injury, which is surely not retailed without a touch of irony, 
is to the person or character of the husband himself. It is 
remarkable that the woman herself is not directly injured ; nor 
is she, as a rule, driven by her whim into adventure. There is 
just one folklore story of this sort, told by Parker, Tillage Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. 2, pp. 388 ff., where the young wife of a 
prince is taken with dohada (doladuk) for a damba fruit, which 
her seven sisters-in-law refuse to give her. The princess climbs 
a damba tree, is there wooed by a leopard, and goes with him 
to his rock cave. The leopard is trapped by the princess’s 
brothers in a covered pit and buried alive. The princess dies 
thru verA' grief at the loss of the leopard. 

In Thusa Jataka (338) the mother of the future parricide. 
Prince Ajata.sattu.^- when pregnant with him, conceives a 
chronic longing To drink blood from the right knee of her 
husband. King Bimbisara. The king learns from his astrologers 
that the prospective child will kill him, and seize his kingdom. 
If mj son. says the king, ‘should kill me and seize my king- 
dom. vhat is the harm of it?’ He has his right knee opened 
with a sword, lets the blood fall into an open dish, and gives it 
to the queen to drink. But the queen, loathing the idea” of the 
parricide s being born, endeavors to bring about a miscarriage. 
The king, hearing of it, calls her to him, Eind says. ‘My dear, it 
is said, my son will slay me, and seize my kingdom. But I am 
not exempt from old age and death : suffer me to behold the 


“See Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 14 ff. 
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face of my child ! ’ In full time the queen gives birth to a son 
who is called Ajatasattu, because he had been his father’s enemy 
while still unborn.^’* Ajatasattu in due time slays his father. 

In Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 84, Queen Vasavi, who is about 
to bear her husband. King Bimbisara, a son, destined to kill that 
king, his father, is seized by the desire to eat flesh from the 
king’s back. She tells the king, who consults the soothsayers. 
They decide that the desire is caused by the influence of a being 
which has entered into his wife’s womb. Some sagacious person 
advises him to have a cotton garment lined with raw meat, and 
to put it on, and then offer the meat to his wife. He does so, 
and offers Vasavi the meat; she thinks that it is the king’s own 
flesh, and so eats it, whereby she is freed from her longing. 
Afterwards she longs for her husband’s blood, the king has the 
veins opened in five of his limbs, and gives her the blood to 
drink, whereby she is freed from her longing. 

This event is alluded to, Kathakosa, p. 177,** where the king, 
whom the Buddhists call Ajatasatru, is called Konika (Kiinika.i. 
This king has his father Srenika thrown into prison, where he 
ultimately dies. One day Konika is eating, while Udaya. his 
sou by his wife Padmavatl, is sitting in his lap. The child s 
urine falls into the vessel of rice. Konika does not put him off 
his lap for fear of disturbing him, but eats the rice mixed with 
urine. Konika says to his mother who is sitting by: ‘Mother, 
did anybody ever love his son so much?’ His mother replies: 
‘You monstrous criminal, listen! When I was pregnant with 
you, I had a longing to eat your father’s flesh. The king satis- 
fied my longing. When you were bom, I abandoned you in an 
enclosure of asoka-trees, saying that you were a villain. The 
king brought vou back ; so you were called Asokacandra. Then 
a dog tore your finger. It became a whitlow. So he ga^e tou 
the name of Konika."" ^Vhen the swelling on your finger 
ripened, you suffered pain ; your father held that finger in his 

“It is very unlikely that this teleological interpretation of the name is 
correct; rather ‘he whose enemies are not bom, or do not exist’; i. e., 
‘rnconquerable.’ So Ajatasatru. an epithet of In.lra in EX. Hearly the 
name is part reason for the story. 

“The same episode in A'irayavaliya Sntta. edited by Warren m Trans- 
actions of the Amsterdam Academy, 1S79. 

“There is no evidence that Konika has this meaning. 
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mouth, tho it was streaming with matter, so you did not cry. 
To this extent did he love you.’ Konika, full of remorse, takes 
up an iron cluh, and goes off in person to break his father’s 
chains. The guards say to Srenika; ‘Kordka is coming in a 
very impatient mood, with an iron club in his hand.’ The king, 
thinking that he would be put to death by some painful mode 
of execution, takes tdlaputa poison. When Konika arrives 
there, he finds King Srenika dead. 

In Samaradityasariiksepa 2. 356 ff. the soul of the ascetic 
Agnisarman falls from heaven, and is conceived in the womb of 
Kusumavall, queen of Kang Sifiha. In her dream she sees a 
serpent enter her womb,^® go out again and bite the king, so that 
he falls from his throne. She does not communicate this inaus- 
picious omen to the king. Owing to that fault she gets to hate 
the king as her child keeps growing in her womb, and finally is 
taken with dohada to eat her husband’s entrails. Because she 
ascribes this to the e\fil nature of the foetus, she decides to prac- 
tise abortion. But tho she takes many drugs, she does not suc- 
ceed in her detestable design, merely growing very lean from 
the dioigs and her unsatisfied dohada. From a friend of the 
queen the king learns the whole story, consults his minister, and 
is advised to cut fake entrails from his body before the eyes of 
the qiieen. The minister tells the queen that he wi atisfy her 
craving. She consents, and he cuts the entrails of a hare which 
are hidden in the king’s clothes, apparently from out of his 
body, while the queen looks on. The minister next tells her to 
report the birth of her child to himself, and, when she does so, 
he tells her that the child is dangerous to the king and should 
therefore be brought up at a distance. Again she consents, and 
intrusts the child to a tire-woman, who, however, is intercepted 
by the king. He takes the child, contrives a secret birth-festival 
for him. names him Ananda, has him educated in every accom- 
plishment, and appoints him heir-apparent. 

It comes to pass that a forest bandit, Durmati by name, rises 
against the king, who then organizes an expedition against him. 


In \ iraearita 23 (IndiseJie Studien 14. 137) a pregnant woman sees 
a serpent, and, therefore, begets a serpent. In Parsvanatha Caritra 5. 125, 
Queen Vama, while pregnant, sees a serpent by her side {pdrsvatah), 
therefore her son is named Parsva. See my Life and Stories of the Jama 
Savior Pdrgvandtha, p. 190. 
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The king is reminded of the perishableness of all things by the 
spectacle of a frog being devoured by a serpent, the serpent by 
an osprey, and the osprey by a boa constrictor. He decides to 
abandon the world, and makes preparations for his successor, 
Ananda. Ananda, on account of his evil nature, suspects his 
father of designs against his life, and attacks him. A battle 
ensues, which is, however, stopped by the king, who orders 
Ananda ’s consecration as king. But Ananda, still suspicious, 
has his father thrown into prison. There Queen Kusumavali 
visits him, is converted, and turns nun. The king decides to 
die by starvation, but Ananda sends a palace eunuch, named 
Devasarma, to feed him by force. The king refuses to be inter- 
fered with in his pious career, and is slain by the sword of his 
own son. 

There is finally a single case in which dohada results not only 
in the husband’s death, but also in the death of a second person, 
showing how insistent is this mode of treatment. In Suvanna- 
kakkatu Jataka (389)^' the Bodhisat, bom as a Brahman 
farmer, strikes up a friendship with a crab. Now in his eyes 
are seen the five graces and the three circles, very pure. A 
she-crow, conceiving dohada to eat his eyes, tells her mate to 
wait on a cobra, and to induce him to sting the Brahman to 
death, in c jr that he may pluck out the dead Brahman’s eyes, 
and bring them to her. The cobra consents to the arrangement, 
bites the Brahman in the calf of his leg, and flees to his ant-hiU. 
The crab seizes the crow by the neck ; the crow calls the cobra 
to his aid, and when he comes the crab clutches him as well. He 
makes the cobra suck the poison from the Brahman’s wound, so 
that he is as well as before, and then crushes the heads of both 
crow and snake with his claws. 

At times dohada does not kill the unoffending husband, but 
merely endangers his life. Thus in Parsvanatha Caritra 3. 456 
ff., Prabhavaka, an adventurer who has taken service with a 
mean-spirited Thakkura, Sifiha by name, is married by that 
Thakkura to a low-born wife. She conceives dohada for the 
flesh of the Thakkura ’s pet peacock.^ Prabhavaka satisfies it 

” Cf. Benfey, Pancatantra, 1. 539. 

“ In Chavannes, Cinq Cent Contes ct Apologues Chinois. nr. 20, the wife 
of a king f°U« sick, dreams that she sees a peacock, and that someone 
tells her that his flesh wdU cure her. This is, no doubt, dohada. Peacock's 
flesh makes young and long-lived in Jataka 159; cf. also Jataka 491. 
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by giving her the flesh of a peacock equally good, and at the 
same time hides away the Thakkura’s pet. At meal-time the 
Thakkura misses his peacock, has the drum beaten, and offers 
800 dinars and exemption from punishment to the restorer of 
the peacock. Then the slave- wife reflects : ‘What use have I for 
this man from a strange country ? I will take the money, and 
get another husband.’ She touches the drum, and tells the king 
that she had craved the peacock’s flesh, and that Prabhavaka, 
out of love for her, had slain him, tho she had tried to dissuade 
him. Prabhavaka, after having vainly sought protection by an 
ungrateful friend, and after appealing in vain to the mercy of 
the Thakkura himself, whom he had previously benefited in an 
important way, produces the peacock. Then, in disgust, he 
takes leave of treacherous wife, faithless friend, and ungrateful 
king. 

In another instance. Parsvanatha 7. 275 ff., Kathakosa pp. 42 
ff., a female endangers thru dohada her husband’s life, but, in 
the end, herself saves him thru her devotion. A fond pair of 
parrots live upon a tree. The female, in dohada, requests the 
male to bring her a head of rice from a nearby field. The male 
remonstrates, because the field belongs to king Srikanta, and he 
will therefore lo.se his head. She taunts him for his cowardice. 
Thereupon he daily plucks a head of rice from the field, until 
the king notices the depredation, orders the keepers of the field 
to catch the parrot, and bring him to his presence. When this 
is done, the king raises his sword to cut off the head of the 
parrot. But the female covers him with her body, begs for his 
life, and explains that her husband has misbehaved at her bid- 
ding. when in dohada. The king taunts the male, telling him 
that he. who is famous in the world for wisdom,^® had risked 
his life to satisfy the whim of a woman. The female retorts by 
narrating how the king himself, in a former birth, had taken 
the same risk of his life in behalf of his queen Sridevi. The king 
releases both parrots, and assigns to them daily rations of rice 
from that very field. The she-parrot, her dohada satisfied, lays 
two eggs. 


“’See mr paper ‘On Talking Birds in Hindu Fiction,’ Festschrift Ernst 
Windisch, p. 354 ff. 
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A close relative of the last story, Supatta Jataka (292),=® 
transfers the devotion, which primarily belongs to the husband, 
to an agent, but the chief traits are the same. The Bodhisat, 
bom as king of the crows, named Supatta, has a queen Suphassa, 
and a chief captain Sumukha. Queen Suphassa, in dohada, fly- 
ing over the kitchen of king Brahmadatta in Benares, smells its 
savory food, longs for it, and tells her husband that she must 
die, unless she gets some of it. The crow king, perched pen- 
sively, is quizzed by Captain Sumukha, who no sooner hears 
what is the trouble than he proposes to fetch the food. The 
captain with eight champions flies to Benares and settles on the 
roof of the kitchen. There he issues the following order : 
‘When the food is taken up. I’ll make the man drop the dishes. 
Once that is done, there’s an end of me. So four of you must 
fill your mouths with the rice, and four with the fish, and feed 
the royal pair with them; and if they ask where I am, say I’m 
coming. ’ 

The cook, hanging his dishes on a balanccrpole, goes off 
towards the king’s rooms. As he passes thru the court the crow 
captain, with a signal to his followers, settles upon his chest, 
strikes him with extended claws, and with his beak, sharp as a 
spear-point; peeks the end of his nose, and with his two feet 
stops up his jaws. The king, happening to observe what the 
crow is doing, hails the carrier, ‘Hullo, you, down with the 
dishes, and catch the crow!’ He does so; the champions pick 
up the food and give it to their king and queen to eat. When 
the cook brings the captain, and the latter is questioned by the 
king about his disrespectful and reckless conduct, he explains: 

‘ 0 great king ! Our king lives near Benares, and I am captain 
of his forces. His wife conceived a great longing for a taste 
of your food. Our king told me what she craved; at once I 
devoted my life, and now I have sent her the food.’ Bong 
Brahmadatta is so pleased with the captain’s devotion that he 
bestows upon him the white umbrella, and regularly sends of 
his own food to the royal crow pair. 

The chef-d’oeuvre of dohada stories, in which the uxorious 
husband both fails to satisfy his wife and in addition is eon- 
tumeliously outwitted by superior intellect, is founded upon a 


* See FolJc-lore Journal, 3. 360. 
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female crocodile’s dohada for a beautiful monkey’s heart. It 
occurs in two versions, both of which are distinguished by inven- 
tiveness and perfect Hindu setting. In their Buddhist form they 
figure as the Suiisumara Jataka (208), of which a briefer version 
is the Vanara Jataka (342) ; and the Vanarinda JMaka (57), of 
which a briefer version is the Kumbhila Jataka (224).^^ In the 
Suiisumara the Bodhisat disports himself as a monkey on the 
shore of the Ganga. The female crocodile conceives a desire to eat 
his heart. Her mate entices the monkey, by promise of fresher 
and choicer fruit, to cross the Ganga upon his back. The croco- 
dile drops the monkey in the middle of the river. On being asked 
the reason for this procedure the crocodile replies, with a touch 
of Buddhist cant, that he has not dealt honestly by the monkey, 
because he wishes, for above-mentioned reasons, to feed the 
monkey’s heart to his wife. The monkey acknowledges the pro- 
priety of the crocodile’s intentions: ‘If only monkeys had their 
hearts in their bodies! This is not so, because their hearts 
would be torn to pieces by the branches of the trees upon which 
they are constantly jumping about.’ The crocodile sceptically 
asks how the monkeys can live in this way, but the monkey con- 
vinces him by showing him the ripe fruits upon an udumbara 
(fig) tree, alleging that they are the monkeys’ hearts. Saith 
the crocodile: ‘If you will show me your heart I will not kill 
you!’ ‘Then take me there, and I will show it you, hanging 
down from the udumbara tree.’ The crocodile complies, the 
monkey escapes, and recommends the crocodile to consider, as 
the permanent valuable fruit of his experience, that his, the 
crocodile's, body may be great, but not so his intelligence. But 
the monkey reflects for himself somewhat as follows : 

‘Lightly I’d eat the lotus on the other side of the sea. 

Far better for me to eat the fruit of the homely fig-tree.’ 

In the Vanarinda Jataka the monkey lives on the bank of a 
river, but is in the habit of foraging on a little island in the 
middle of that river. This island he reaches by first jumping 
upon a large rock between the bank and the island. Now the 
crocodile, sent by his pregnant wife, one evening lies in ambush 


“ Parallels to these stories are cited from the classical literatures of 
India by Andersen, Pali Beader, p. 115; from folk-lore by Bloomfield, 
JAOS 36. 59, note. 
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upon the stone, awaiting the return of the monkey from the 
island to the shore of the mainland. The monkey, however, 
notices that the rock (with the crocodile upon it) looms larger 
than usual, whereas the water of the river is no lower than 
usual. "With exceeding artfulness he calls the rock three times 
(hho pdsdna), and as there is, of course, no answer, exclaims 
‘Why, 0 rock, do you not answer to-day?’ (as tho the rock were 
in the habit of answering). The crocodile thinks that the rock 
must he in the habit of conversing with the monkey, and finally 
responds, ‘What is it, 0 monkey?’ {kim bho vanarinda) He 
then confesses that he is there to get the monkey’s heart. The 
monkey expresses his williagness to be eaten. He tells the croc- 
odile to open his mouth to receive him, knowing that the eyes 
of a crocodile shut up when he opens his mouth. As soon as the 
crocodile has opened his mouth, the monkey jumps from the 
island upon his head, and thence to shore. 

In one instance dohada is not directed against the unoffending 
husband but manifests itself in a whim for ogrish things or 
ogrish food, which must, indeed, have been very disturbing to 
that husband. In Kathas. 9. 45 ff., and again in 30. 45 ff,, 
Queen Mrgavati, the wife of King Sahasranika, being pregnant, 
feels a desire to bathe in a lake of blood.-’ Her husband, afraid 
of committing sin, has a lake made of liquid lac and other 
colored fluids, in which she plunges. Then a bird of the race of 
Garuda pounces upon her, thinking that she is raw flesh. He 
carries her off, and as fate will have it, leaves her alive on the 
mountain of the sunrise {udayaparvata) . Therefore, the gods 
give her son the name of Udayana. 

In yet another ease the caprice of a queen costs a husband 
both wife and child, without, however, injuring his person. But 
out of the disruption of the family comes in time the birth of 
a famous Pratyekabuddha, named Karakandu. In Jacobi, Aux- 
gewdhlte Erzdlilungen in Mdhdrdstrl, p. 34, line 25 ff.,-* King 

“This, according to my suggestion, JAOS 36. 58, is the ‘Cave Call 
Motif,’ or the ‘Speaking Cave.’ 

*^Bath of blood occurs also in Ealston, Tibetan Tales, p. 60, in a dif- 
ferent connection. 

“See also Warren, Nirayavaliya Sutta, in the Transactions of the 
Amsterdam Academy, 1879; Charpentier, PaccekabuddhagescMchien, pp. 
152 ff. 
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Dahivahana reigns in Campa. His queen, Paumavai, is taken 
with dohada. ‘How can I divert myself, riding thru the parks 
and groves on the most excellent hack of an elefant, attired in 
the costume of the king, having the royal parasol held over me 
by the great king?' On the strength of this the royal pair 
mount the Elefant of Victory. It is then the beginning of the 
rainy season. IVhen the elefant smells the odor of the fragrant 
earth he remembers the woods, and gallops out of the path. The 
people can not keep up with him. The two enter the woods. 
The king sees a fig-tree. He says to the queen: ‘He will pass 
under that fig-tree ; then you are to take hold of a bough. ’ She 
promises, but can not take hold. The king seizes the bough, and 
Paumavai is carried off alone into a desolate wood. Afterwards 
she brings forth, in a Jaina convent, a son, whom she exposes, 
and who, when he grows up, becomes the Pratyekabuddha, 
Karakandu. 

II. Dohada prompts the husband to deeds of heroism, supe- 
rior skill, wisdom, or shrewdness. 

In the first instance dohada jeopardizes the life of the hus- 
band, who is, howet'er, saved by his own heroic prowess. In 
the long and interesting stoiy^ of the present in Bhaddasala 
Jataka (465), repeated in Dhammapada Commentary 4. 3,^® 
ilallika, wife of the general Bandhula, is prompted by her 
dohada to bathe in the tank in Vesali City, where the proud 
families of the kings of the Licchavis get water for the ceremo- 
nial sprinkling, as well as drinking water. That tank is guarded 
strongly within and without; above it is spread an iron net; 
not even a bird can find room to get thru. But Bandhula goes 
there in a car with HaUika; puts the guards to flight; bursts 
thru the iron network ; and in the tank bathes his wife and gives 
her to drink of the water. Then the 500 kings of the Licchavis 
are angered, mount 500 chariots, and set out in pursuit. Mal- 
hka espies them, and tells her lord. ‘Then tell me,' says Ban- 
dhula. ‘when they all look like one chariot.’ When they, aU in 
line, look like one chariot, Mallika reports; ‘My lord, I see, as 
it were, the head of one chariot,’ Bandhula gives her the reins, 
stands upright in the chariot, and speeds a shaft which cleaves 
the heads of all the 500 chariots, and passes right thru the 500 


“A muddled version of this story also in Balstoa, Tibetan Tales, p. 82. 
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kings in the place where the girdle is fastened and then burigs 
itself in the earth. The kings, not perceiving that they are 
wounded, pursue still, shouting, ‘Stop, holloa, stop.’ Bandhula 
stops his chariot, and says, ‘You are dead men and I cannot 
fight with the dead. ’ ‘ What, ’ say they, ‘ dead, such as we are ? ’ 
‘Loose the girdle of the first man,’ says Bandhula. They loose 
his girdle, and that instant he falls dead. Then Bandhula says 
to them, ‘You are all of you in the same condition; go to your 
homes, and set in order what should he ordered, and give your 
directions to your wives and families, and then doff your armor. ’ 
They do so and all of them give up the ghost.^® 

The nest story, Chavaka Jataka (309), brings out the wisdom 
of the Bodhisat, who is established as a poor Pariah householder. 
His pregnant wife, taken with dohada for a mango fruit, says, 
‘If I can have a mango, I shall live; otherwise I shall die.’ The 
Bodhisat climbs by night a mango tree in the garden of the king 
of Benares, but, while he is engaged in this predatory act, the 
day begins to break. Afraid that he will be seized as a thief, 
he decides to wait till it is dark. Now the king of Benares at 
this time is being taught sacred texts by his chaplain. Coming 
into the garden he sits down on a high seat at the foot of the 
mango tree, and, placing his teacher on a lower seat, he has a 
lesson from him. The Bodhisat realizes that it is wicked of both 
of them to sit in this way — the teacher should sit higher than the 
pupil^ — and at the same time becomes conscious that he himself 
has fallen into the power of a woman, and has become a thief. 
He descends from the tree and preaches the Law to such purpose 
that the king places upon his neck the wreath of flowers with 
which he himself is adorned, and makes him Lord Protector of 
the city. 

A faint echo of this tale seems to resound from the folk-tale 


"’’Eouse in the Cambridge Translation of the Jatakas, toI. 4, p. 94, note 
2, remarks: ‘This is a variation of a well-known incident. A headsman 
slices off a man’s head so skilfully that the victim does not know it is 
done. The victim then takes a pinch of snuff, sneezes, and his head falls 
off. Another form is : Two men dispute, and one swings his sword round. 
They go on talking, and bye and bye the other gets up to depart, and falls 
in two parts.’ Eouse gives no references. This motif, ‘Shake yourself 
and you will find that you are dead,' occurs in Aorse narrative, and, imita- 
tively, in a volume of skits by Hobert Burdette which I read long years 
ago. 
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in, Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, yoI. 1, pp. 362 ff. A 
pregnant woman eats greedily a cake while a crow looks on, 
without giving the crow even a bit. Afterwards the crow 
fetches a mango from the house of a Raksasa and eats it whole 
in front of the woman. Taken with dohada, the woman orders 
her husband to get her a mango. He goes to the house of the 
Raksasa and ascends the mango tree, but is discovered by the 
Raksasa. He tells the Raksasa his mission, and is allowed to 
pluck one fruit, on the condition that, if the woman bears a 
daugliter, she shall be for the Raksasa.^' A girl it is; the 
Raksasa takes her and calls her Wimali. The king hears of the 
girl (pictured as attractive) and comes to take her. The Rak- 
sasa is gone to eat human flesh; the king takes Wimali, after 
leaving in her place an effig}’’ formed out of rice flour. The 
Raksasa, returning, eats a great part of the flour figure. His 
mouth being choked with flour, he says, ‘May a mouth be 
created on the top of my head.’ When he says this, the mouth 
is created, and, the Raksasa ’s head being split in two by it, he 
dies,='^ 

In Dabbhapuppha Jataka (400)-“ a jackal husband, Mayavi, 
or ‘Wily,’ satisfies his wife’s dohada by dint of congenital cun- 
ning. The wife craves to eat fresh rohita fish; the jackal 
promises it to her. Wrapping his feet in creepers he goes along 
the bank of the river. Two otters are quarreling over the divi- 
sion of a great rohita fish w'hich they have captured by their 
united efforts. On observing him, they invite him to arbitrate 
their dispute. He does so, assigning the tail and head pieces to 
the two others, and taking the middle as the proper share of the 
arbiter. His wife admiringly gets what she craves. 

HI. Dohada takes the form of pious acts, or pious aspira- 
tions. 


^ Cf. for this kind of selection Neogi, Tales Sacred and Secular, p. 86 ff. 
“This ‘head splitting’ again is a common motif of fiction; see, e. g., 
Kathas. 123. 170 ff. ; Brhaddevata 4. 120: Jatakas 210, 358, 422, 497; 
Parsvanatha Caritra 2. 812. 

“This story also in Dhammapada Commentary 12. 2a; Balston, Tibetan 
Tales, pp. 332 ff. The motif is ‘Trick arbiter,’ from the story of Pntraka, 
Kathas. 3. 45 ff., to Parsvanatha 7. 147 ff. Cf. Brhatkathamaniari 2. 48; 
Jataka 186; Grimm, No. 197; Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 
1, pp. 96, 99, 322, 389; J. J. Meyer, Dosalcumdracarita, p. 38. 
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In the preceding cases dohada manifests itself in cruelty or 
extravagance. In a considerable number of cases the fenomenon 
operates, as it were, at the opposite pole; we have what may be 
called good dohada. This appears almost entirely ia Buddhist 
and Jaina ediflcatory texts, particularly in the latter. It 
amounts to this, that the capricious lady is taken with the fancy 
to perform acts of piety, to bestow alms, or to revere some holy 
teacher or saiut. 

Thus in Salibhadra Carita 2. 56 and 60 ff., the mother of a 
certain merchant is taken with the whim to give (danadohadd) . 
Then her son, noticing this, did as follows ; 

dohadani sduhrdasredliald^ srestM vijhdya^^ so ’nyadd, 
tvarayd piiraydmdsa srtmatdm hi sprhd niahah 
sarvdhgmdir daydddndih pdtraddndir gunottardih. 

In Dhammapada Commentarj' 5. IS** and 6. a boy is con- 
ceived in the womb of the wife of a supporter of the Elder 
Sariputta; the expectant mother longs to entertain the monks, 
and so satisfies her longing. In the story of Xami, Jacobi, 
Ausgewahlte Erzdhlungen in Mdhdrdstn, p. 41, line 25 ff., 
Mayanareha is taken with a pregnancy longing: ‘May I rever- 
ence the Jinas and the Sages, and may I continuously hear the 
teachings of the titthayaras ! ’ When this desire of hers was ful- 
filled her pregnancy went on without disturbance. Similarly 
in the Parsvanatha version of the same story, 6. 793, 797, and in 
the Kathakosa, p. 19. In ParisLstaparvan 2. 61 ff., a merchant’s 
pregnant wife, Dharini, is taken with a craving to reverence the 
gods and the teachers, because, adds the text, cravings come 
upon women during the development of their fruit. The mer- 
chant liberally fulfils her desires, as tho he himself were taken 
with the desire to spend for religious purposes. In Kathakosa 
p. 53, Queen Srutimatl has dohada to worsliip the gods in the 
holy place on the A-stapada mountain ; and similarly in the same 
text, p. 64, Queen Jaya feels a desire to worship gods and holy 


Apparently the text intends a pun betiveen dohadam and sduhrda°, as 
tho dohada contained a suggestion of ddurhrda ‘evU-hearted.’ This very 
etymology has been proposed. 

“ Comm., matur danavSncham. 

“See Burlingame’s Digest in his forthcoming Translation of this work, 
pp. 100, 101. 

2 JAOS 40 
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men, and to give gifts to the poor and wretched. In Ralston, 
Tibetan Tales, p. 247, Brahmavati’s dohada prompts her to have 
presents distributed at the gates of the city. And, once more, 
Samaradityasariiksepa 2. 13, Queen Srikanta describes explicitly 
her dohada to her husband, King Purusadatta, to wit : 
jinarcd patradonam ca dindndthdnulcampanam 
sarvasattvabhayam ceti mama natha manorathah. 

Similarly the same text, 3. 15, 444. 

IV. Dohada is used as ornamental incident, without influenc- 
ing the main events of a story. 

It is quite in the line of experience that Hindu fiction should 
employ this motif merely as embroidery for a narrative which 
would otherwise be too dull or monotonous. Anyone who has 
tried to tell children fairy-tales on the spur of the moment 
knows how much reliance can be placed on vivid but really irrel- 
evant side issues, to keep the imagination in a glow. Hindu fic- 
tion is full of episode, which is, as a rule, repetition of snatches 
from other stories, and which relies in particular upon the large 
line of settled or tried motifs. Dohada does not escape this use, 
or misuse. But it may be observed that this phase of dohada 
is almost restricted to the Kathasaritsagara, primarily a secular 
text. Whereas the Jaina and Buddhist texts invariably point 
the theme in the direction of edification. 

Thus in Kathas. 22. 1 tf., Vasavadatta, the wife of Yaugaih- 
dharayana, is pregnant with a son, who is to be the future king 
of the Vidyadharas. She feels a longing for stories of great 
magicians, provided with incantations by means of spells, intro- 
duced appropriately in conversation. She dreams that singing 
Vidyadhara ladies wait upon her high up in the sky, and, when 
she wakes up, she desires to enjoy in reality the amusement of 
sporting in the air and looking down upon the earth. Yaugam- 
dharayana gratifies that longing of the Queen’s by employing 
spells, machines, juggling, and such like contrivances. But once 
on a time there arises in her heart a desire to hear the glorious 
tales of the \ idyadharas ; then Yaugamdharayana, being 
entreated by her. tells her the story of Jimutavahana, by which 
hor dohada is stilled (stanza 258). 

Similarly in Kathas. 3-5. 109 ff., Queen Alaihkaraprabha, wife 
of King Hemaprabha. becomes pregnant, and delights her 
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beloved by her face redolent of honey, with wildly rolling eyes, 
so that it resembles a pale lotus with bees hovering around it. 
Then she gives birth in due time to a son, whose noble lineage 
is proclaimed by the elevated longings of her pregnancy, as the 
sky gives birth to the orb of the day. Pregnant a second time, 
in a chariot of the shape of a beautiful lotus, constructed by the 
help of magic science, she roams about in the sky, since her preg- 
nant longings take that form. In Kathas. 34. 31 ff.. Queen 
Kalingasena, pregnant, has the lotus of her face a little pale, 
having longing produced in her. 

Incidental or unimportant instances of dohada may be read 
also in Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, vol. 3, pp. 84, 102, 
308. They are mere clap-trap. But even a Jaina text, Samara- 
dityasaihksepa 5. 10, 6. 388 if., lists mechanically a case or two 
of dohada as incidents in the birth of a child, which do not in 
any way add to the real point of the story. 

V. Dohada is feigned iy the icoman, in order that she may 
accomplish some purpose or satisfy some desire. 

In a way which reminds us of the tricky use of the sacca- 
kiriyd,^^ dohada is frequently feigned by a woman for her own 
purposes, either innocent or depraved. There are no less than 
five Jatakas in which a queen, called Khema, dreams of a won- 
derful golden bird or deer whom she desires to hear preach the 
Law; in each case she feigns dohada, in order to spur on the 
efforts of her spouse to obtain the apparently unattainable. 

In Mahahansa Jataka (334) Queen Khema sees in a vivid dream 
golden hahsa birds perch upon the royal throne, and preach 
the Law. Afraid that an ordinary request extended to her hus- 
band, King Saihyama, will be pooh-poohed, because there are 
no golden hansa birds in this world, she feigns dohada. When 
the king tenderly inquires what she would have, saying he would 
soon fetch it, she says: ‘Sire, I long to listen to the preaching 
of the Law by a golden hahsa, while it sits upon the royal throne, 
with a white umbrella spread over it, and to pay homage to it 
with scented wreaths and such like marks of honor. If I should 
attain this, it is well, otherwise there is no life in me.’ The king 
has a decoy lake constructed, and his forester in time catches 
the king of the golden Dhatarattha hahsas, which are wise and 


” See Burlingame, JSAS July 1917, pp. 461 ff. 
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learned. The hahsa king is deserted by all the 90,000 golden 
members of his tribe, except the captain of his army, who refuses 
to leave him. Touched by his devotion, the fowler would release 
the captive birds, but they insist on being taken before the king. 
The hahsa king preaches the Law to the royal pair; the queen 
is satisfied and enlightened; the birds are honored and pam- 
pered, and finally set at liberty. The Hahsa Jataka (502) tells 
the same story in briefer form. 

The same idea is carried out in the Mora Jataka (159) and 
in the Mahamora Jataka (491), in connection with a golden pea- 
cock — with this difference, that the peacock is not snared until 
the longing queen, her consort, and the fowler are dead. Six 
kings reign and pass away; six fowlers are unsuccessful; but 
the seventh hunter, sent by the seventh king, ensnares him thru 
the lure of a pea-hen. In Mora Jataka the peacock is brought 
before the king, and converts him. In Mahamora Jataka the 
fowler recognizes the essential virtue of the peacock (Bodhisat), 
is instructed by him, and becomes a Paccekabuddha ; and there- 
after, owing to an Act of Truth made by him at the prompting 
of the peacock, thruout India aU creatures are set free, and 
not one is left in bondage. 

Once more, the Rohantamiga Jataka (501) presents queen 
Khema dreaming of a gold-colored stag who discourses on the 
Law. Her husband has a hunter trap the golden-hued stag 
Rohanta, who is then abandoned by his 80,000 followers, but his 
brother Cittamiga and his sister Sutana stand by biTn. The 
hunter comes up to spear Rohanta, but is touched by pity, and 
converted. At the request of Rohanta, he explains that he was 
commissioned by the king to snare him. Rohanta thinks it a 
bold and unselfish deed on the part of the hunter to set him free ; 
he therefore decides to win for him the honor the king promised 
him. He bids the hunter chafe his back with his hand, until it 
is filled with golden hairs. These he must show to the king and 
the queen ; he must tell them that they are hairs from the golden 
stag, and discourse to them in words dictated by the stag. The 
queen will then have her craving satisfied. The hunter lets go 
the three deer, wraps the hairs in a lotus leaf, and brings them 
to the king and the queen. They are converted by the verses 
which Rohanta has taught the hunter. Cf. also the Ruru Jataka 
(4821. similar to all the preceding, but without the dohada trait. 
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In Vidhurapantoa J^aka (545) a very sagacious man Vidh- 
ura Pandita arouses the admiration of the queen Vimala, wife 
of the Naga king Varuna; she longs to hear him discourse on 
the Law. She thinks to herself, ‘If I tell the king that I long 
to hear him discourse on the Law, and ask him to bring him 
here, he will not bring him to me; what if I were to pretend to 
be ill, and complain of a sick woman’s longing?’ To the solici- 
tous king she says, ‘ There is an affection in women ; it is called 
a longing, 0 King! 0 Monarch of the Nagas, I desire Vidhura’s 
heart brought here without guile.’ The king replies, ‘Thou 
longest for the moon^* or the sun or the wind ; the very sight of 
Vidhura is hard to get; who will be able to bring him here?’ 
Then the royal pair’s daughter, Irandatl, entangles a Yakkha, 
named Punnaka, in the meshes of her charms, so that the king 
has a chance to promise him her hand, if he will bring Vidhura’s 
heart. The Yakkha Punnaka visits the court of King Dhanan- 
jaya Koravya, where Vidhura Pandita shines as a great orna- 
ment ; he defeats the king at gambling, and claims the wise man. 
The wise man asks for three days delay to instruct his family. 
The Yakkha tries to kill him, but fails. The wise man asks him 
what he wants, and he tells him. He then wins over the Yakkha, 
yet goes to the court of the Naga king, where his serenity and 
wise teaching win every heart, and no harm comes to him. 

In one case, Nigrodha Jataka (445), the trick dohada is 
merely a feature .of a broader scheme by which a woman feigns 
pregnancy. A merchant’s wife, being barren, is treated dis- 
respectfully by her husband's family. She consults a good old 
nurse of hers as to the behavior of pregnant women, and, 
instructed by her, conceals the time of her courses, and shows 
a fancy for sour and strange teistes. She continues to feign 
pregnancy^= until nine months have passed, when she expresses 
the wish to return home, and bring forth her child in her father’s 
honse. On the way she picks up a babe of the color of gold 
(the Bodhisat). abandoned under a banyan tree by a poor 
woman belongiog to the train of a caravan. Without finishing 


“Crying for the moon, or the hare in the moon, is a recurring motif. 
See ZDMG 65. 449; Jatakas 449, 454; Dhammapada Commentary 1. 2. 

“ Fake pr^nancy also in the story of the present, Mahapadnma Jataka 
(472), and, en passant, also in Telapatta Jataka (96; Fausboll, 1. 397). 
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her journey she returns to her husband, and the babe is acknowl- 
edged by the family. 

In Jiilg’s Kalmiikische MdrcJien, p. 31, the wife of the Khan 
Kun-snang desires to have her son, called Moonshine, become 
successor to the throne at the expense of Sunshine, the heir- 
apparent, son of a former defunct queen. She feigns what is 
obviously dohada to the point of death. When interrogated by 
the Klian she says: ‘If I could eat the heart of either of the 
princes, no matter which one, fried in sesame oil, then I should 
find rest. But for you, O Khan, it is difScult to proffer Sun- 
shine, and Moonshine, to blurt it out, has come out of my own 
womb, so that his heart would not pass my throat. There is, 
therefore, no expedient, except to die ! ’ The uxorious Khan 
offers to sacrifice Sunshine, but Moonshine overhears. The two 
boys, devoted to one another, escape, and experience important 
adventures which land them in royalty ; and, when they return 
in state to their father’s residence, the wife of the Khan gets a 
fright at the sight of them, spits curdled blood, and dies. 

Perhaps the most ingenious and highly organized instance of 
trick dohada belongs to the folk-lore of Southern India. The 
story goes by the name ‘The Nikini story,’ or, ‘The Deer and 
the girl and Nikini’; it is reported in Parker’s Village Folk- 
Tales of Ceylon, vol. 1, pp. 284 ff. According to Goonetilleke, 
The Orientalist, 2. 82, the story is derived from a Sinhalese 
book of verse and goes by the name of Nikini Katava, ‘The 
Nikini Story.’ A girl is married to a rich Gamarala (village 
head) of another country', who finds a fawn in the jungle, and 
presents it to his wife as a companion, or sister. Dohada®® 
comes upon the woman, and the Gamarala asks the deer ‘what 
she can eat for it. ’ The deer replies : ‘ Our elder sister can eat 
the stars in the sky.’^' The Gamarala searches for the comer 
of the sky where it joins the earth, until he grows old and dies. 
The girl next marries a king, and is again overtaken by dohada. 
The king asks ‘what she can eat for it,’ and the deer says, 
‘Should you bring for our elder sister the sand which is at the 
bottom of the ocean, if she slept upon it, she would be well.’ 
The king goes to the bottom of the sea to take the sand, is soaked 


“ Clearly feigned, because all the events of the story are tricks. 
” Cf. the note 34. 
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with the water, and dies. The woman marries a third man ; has 
dohada; the man asks the deer, ‘what can she eat for it;’ and 
the deer replies, ‘Our elder sister must eat Nikini, else her life 
will be lost.’ The husband starts in search of Nikini, and asks 
several persons, who engage him in hard work on the pretense 
of being able, by way of reward, to tell him where there is Nikini. 
But they end by saying, ‘I don’t know; go your way.’ Finally 
he meets one man who is honest enough to reward his labor by 
telling him, ‘ That was not asked for thru want of Nikini. That 
was said thru wanting to cause you to be killed. Your wife has 
a paramour.’ The man asks the cuckold what he will give him 
if he catches the paramour; he is promised a gem which has 
been in his family from generation to generation. Then they 
construct a cage called ‘The cage of the God Sivalinga’; this 
they cover up with white cloth, and the man who had gone for 
Nikini is placed inside, covered by a cloth, and with a cudgel. 
They first perform sonie profitable pranks, by introducing the 
cage, as being the vehicle of a god, into several rich men ’s houses 
and robbing them. Finally they bring the cage to the Nikini 
man’s own house, where he finds his wife living with her para- 
mour. The supposed god comes out of the cage and beats the 
paramour to death. 

VI. Dohada is obviated by tricking the woman into the belief 
that her desire is being fulfilled. 

In Parisistaparvan 8. 225 ff. the wily minister Canakya plots 
to destroy King Nanda. Remembering a profesy that he him- 
self would reign thru the medium of a nominal king, he searches 
for a person fit to play that part. While roaming about he 
arrives at the village where live the caretakers of the king’s 
peacocks.^* There he hears that the chief’s daughter, pregnant, 
has a craving to drink the moon {candra) . Canakya promises 
to satisfy her, on condition that the prospective child be handed 
over to him. The parents of the woman agree, afraid that she 
will miscarry if balked in her desire. Canakya causes a shed to 
be constructed, the thatch of which has an opening. In the 
night, when the moon shines thru the opening and is reflected 
in a bowl of milk placed below it, he orders her to drink the 

“King’s pets: see Parsvanatha Caritra 3. 456; Samaradityasamk^pa 
4. 344 ff. 
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milk. As she drinks it, a man on the thatch gradually covers 
up the opening. The woman is satisfied that she has drunk the 
moon, and in due time gives birth to a boy who is called Can- 
dragupta, ‘Moon-protected.’^® 

The woman’s craving is satisfied by the substitution of an 
ordinary peacock in place of the Thakkura’s pet in the story 
told above, p. 9 f. The trick feature occurs in several other 
of the preceding stories.^® 

** The reflection of the moon in water is present to the Hindu mind so 
insistently as almost to become proverbial. In PariSistaparvan 6. 25 ff. 
King Udayin mourns the death of his loving father; he is reminded of him 
by every spot he was in the habit of frequenting; he sees him everywhere 
just as the image of the moon is seen in the water (multiplied by the play 
of its waves, ef. Bohtlingk, Indische Spriiche, 4088). The reflection of the 
moon in the water is used trickily in the familiar fable of the elefants 
and the hares, Paucatantra 3. 1; Hitopadesa 3. 4; Kathas. 72. 29 ff; 
Brhatkathamanjari 16. 452 ff; ef. Benfey, Fancatantra, 1. 348 fl. In 
Ealston, Tibetan Tales, p. 353 (from Kah-gyur), monkeys see the reflection 
of the moon in the well, decide to draw it out, form a monkey-bridge by 
entwining their tails, and finally tumble into the well (cf. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, 1. 246, note 3). Similar notions in Uncle Bemus. Por tricks and 
pranks due to reflected objects in general see the fable of the lion who 
is angered at his own reflection in a well, e. g., Purnabhadra 1. 7; Frere, 
Old Deccan Days, p. 156; Benfey, Fancatantra, 1. 181 (cf. W. Norman 
Brown, JAOS 39. 24) ; and for other matters, see Hertel, Das Fancatantra, 
p. 198 (fool sees own image reflected in ghee, takes it for robber, and 
smashes the pitcher) ; Balston, ibid., p. 165 (gem illusively reflected in the 
water) ; Benfey, Fancatantra, 1. 349 (fox shows wolf reflected moon 
instead of promised cheese). Also cf. fable of dog who loses his bone 
when he sees another reflected in the water. 

Additional Note. — The Divyavadana very frequently excels in describ- 
ing how the solicitous father in spe surrounds the prospective mother with 
tender care and precautions as to her diet. Thus, p. 2; apannasattvaih 
ca tarn tse. gaTbhinXm) viditvd upariprdsddatalagatdm ayantritdm dhar- 
ayati bite sltopalcarandir usna nsnopakarandir vdidyaprajhapidir dhdrdir 
natitiktdir ndtyamldir natilavandir ndtimadhiirdir natikatulcdir ndtikoMydiS 
tiktamlalavanamadhurakatulcasayavh'arjitdir ahdrdir hdrdrdhahdravibhiM- 
tagdtrlm Apsarasam iva nandanavanavicdrinim mancdn mahcam pithdt 
pltham avatarantXm uparimdm, bhumim, na cdsyd amanojiiasabdasravanam 
ydvad cva garbhasya paripdkdya. On pp. 79, 167, and 441 the same text 
with adharimdm for uparimdm; a fragment of it on p. 523. Dohada mani- 
fests itself in insatiable appetite, Divyavadana, p. 234. 
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A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of works dealing with the Bibli- 
ography of the Philippine Islands have been published up to the 
present time, but only in the writings of Blumentritt (1882-85) 
and Barrantes (1889) are the publications of a linguistic char- 
acter separated from those belonging to other categories. The 
.lists of linguistic titles in both these works are comparatively 
brief, Barrantes containing about a hundred, and Blumentritt 
about twice as many, and while they include the most important 
grammars and dictionaries written before the time of their pub- 
lication, they contain comparatively few works composed in the 
various languages. 

The chief Bibliographies of works relating to the Philippines, 
those of W. E. Eetana of Madrid, and of T. H. Pardo de Tavera 
of Manila, are general bibliographies in which works written in 
or relating to the native languages are given together with those 
on history, travel, geography, religion, etc., and only in Eetana ’s 
works is any attempt made to separate these various categories, 
and here only in the indexes. It is thus difiScult from these 
works to get any adequate idea of the extent of native Philippine 
literature, or to gain any information with regard to books on 
the native languages without a considerable expenditure of labor. 

The need of a complete and up-to-date separate bibliography 
of the Philippine languages is obvious, and it is in an attempt 
to supply this need that the following has been prepared. 

A complete bibliography of Philippine languages would con- 
sist naturally of two parts. In the first would be given all those 


‘ The present article was first set up in Germany in 1915 as a part of 
volume XXXrV of the Journal. Its delay until the present volume was 
due to the War and to changes in the editorial staff of the Journal, during 
which time the article was lost sight of. Advantage has been taken of 
the interval to add many new titles (about 90), and so far as possible to 
bring the article up to date. 
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works, such as grammars, phrase-books, vocabularies, diction- 
aries, etc., which discuss, analyse, or deal in any way with the 
native languages. The second part would contain all works 
written wholly or partly in any of the native languages. 

In the present bibliography the material has been treated 
somewhat differently. All works which were described above as 
constituting the first part of a complete bibliography have been 
included, and in addition all works written in any of the less 
known idioms, that is in all except the seven principal languages, 
Tagalog, Bisaya (in its chief dialectical forms — Cebuan, Pana- 
yan, Samaro-Leytean), Bikol, Pampanga, Pangasinan, Iloko, 
and Ibanag ; all works in the less known dialects of Bisaya, e. g., 
Haraya, are also included. A complete list of the works in the 
seven principal langiiages will be published later as Part II. 

In the present list the works are separated into two sections: 
first, printed books, and, second, manuscripts. The titles of 
manuscript works are not infrequently given in slightly differ- 
ent form by the various authorities. The titles in each section 
are arranged alphabetically according to author, or in the case 
of anonymous works according to the initial word. The title, 
place, and date of publication are followed by the number of 
pages and size of the work ; remarks on the work are given in 
parentheses ; finally in brackets references are given to the chief 
bibliographies that contain titles of a linguistic character, so 
that the work may be employed as a linguistic index to those 
bibliographies. When there is a difference in the authorities 
with regard to the number of pages, the enumeration of Retana 
has usually been given, the idea being not to give absolutely 
accurate information on this point, but simply to show about 
what the size of the work is. The size of journals is usually not 
noted, pages alone being given. The names of most of the 
journals cited are given in full, but JAOS = Journal of the 
American Oriental Society; AJP = American Journal of Phi- 
lology; BS = Bureau of Science, Division of Ethnology Publi- 
cations, Manila; and BNl = Bijdragen tot de Toad- Land- en 
Yolkenkunde van Nederland^ch Indie. In the case of books 
cited by Eetana or Pardo de Tavera it is to be noted that 4° 
often, perhaps usually, denotes a small quarto, not much larger 
if any than an octavo; moreover the authorities often differ 
among themselves in describing the size. When two or more 
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collaborate on the same work, each author’s name is given in its 
proper place followed by the title; the other details, however, 
are given under the name which appears first on the title page, 
a reference to this name being added in the case of the other 
author or authors. For compound Spanish names connected by 
y look under the first part ; for those ending in a saint ’s name 
look under San ; for surnames beginning with the prepositions 
de, von, etc., look under name that immediately follows. In 
those Spanish names where it is difficult to tell what part is to 
be regarded as the surname, all parts that could possibly be so 
regarded are placed in their proper alphabetical order with a 
reference to the name which is most commonly considered the 
surname. 

The guttural nasal of the Philippine languages, which is usu- 
ally represented as ng or g marked with a tilde above the g, is 
written without this tilde thruout the article. As the usage 
■with regard to capital letters and accent marks is not uniform in 
the sources used in preparing this bibliography, the bibliography 
naturally reflects these inconsistencies. 

Each separate title is numbered consecutively, but the names 
and titles inserted simply for reference to other titles are 
excluded from the enumeration, being marked with a star. 

The bibliography is believed to contain all the most important 
titles up to the present (end of 1919), but it cannot claim com- 
pleteness for the last few years. 

At the end of the lists an index is given in which the numbers 
are arranged according to subjects treated. 

The chief bibliographical works containing linguistic titles, 
■with the symbol by which they are cited in the lists in [ ], are 
the following, viz. : 

Betana, W. E. — Catalogo de la biblioteca filipina de W. E. 

Retana. Madrid, 1893. Fol. (few linguistic titles). [C] 

■ — Epitome de la bibliographia general de Filipinas (in Archivo 
del bibliofilo filipino. Madrid 1895-98, S®, Tom. I, parte XI; 
Tom. II, parte XIII; Tom. Ill, parte V; Tom. IV, parte 
IX; pp. 286). [A] 

■ — Catalogo abreviado de la biblioteca filipina. Madrid. 1898, 
pp. xxxviii -(- 656, 8“ (Nos. 1-116 < = Epitome ...) . [R] 

— Aparato bibliografico de la historia general de Filipinas. 
Madrid, 1906, 3 vols., pp. 1800 -f- 1, Fol. [Xp.] 
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Pardo de Tavera, T. H. — ^Biblioteca filipina. Washington, 1903, 
pp. 439, Fol. [P] 

Barrantes, V. — El Teatro tagalo. Madrid, 1889 (Bibliography 
of Philippine languages in an appendix, pp. 167-196). [B] 

Blumentritt, P. — Voeabular einzelner Ausdriicke, welche dem 
Spanischen der philippinischen Inseln eigentiimlich sind. 
Leipzig, 1882 and 1885 (Bibliography of Philippine lan- 
guages in an appendix to each part, I pp. 83-87, 132 ; II pP- 
29-35). [B1-] 

Eobertson, J. A. — Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, 
Printed and Manuscript, preceded by a Descriptive Account 
of the most important Archives and Collections containing 
Philippina. Cleveland, 1908, pp. 433, 4°. [Eo.] 

The titles in C. A, R, Ap., and Eo. are arranged according to 
date, in P and B according to author, in Bl. according to subject 
matter. Manuscript titles are found chiefly in B, Bl., and Eo. 
The numbers after C and Eo. refer to the page, those after A, 
E, P, Ap., to the number of the title; with B no numbers are 
given as the bibliography is short and the titles easily found. 
As any number of A is identical with the same number of B up 
to 1167, R is cited only from 1168 upward. Bl. I refers to the 
first section of the bibliography where the tables are not num- 
bered ; Bl. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the second 
section where the titles are numbered. 

Other works and articles containing brief linguistic bibliogra- 
phies with their abbreviations are the following, viz. : 

Beyer, H. 0, — Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916. 

Manila 1917, pp. 89-95. [Be.] 

Bloomfield, L. — Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis, Ur- 
bana. 111., 1917, Vol. I, pp. 13, 14. [Bf.] 

Conant, C. E. — The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages. An- 
thropos VII, 1912, pp. 943-947. [Co.] 

MacBdnlay, W. E. W. — A Handbook and Grammar of the Taga- 
log Language. Washington, 1905, pp, 7-13. [Me.] 

Scheerer, 0. — The Batan Dialect as a Member of the Philippine 
Group of Languages. BS, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 9-10, 20, 22. 
[S] 

These will be referred to eis a general thing only when they are 
the sole authority for a title or an edition. 
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LIST OF WOEKS ON THE PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES. 

(Including all works in the less known idioms.) 

A. Printed Works. 

1. Abecedario para el nso de las escuelas primarias de la 
Dioeesis de Cebu. 7^ ed., Tambobong, 1894, pp. 40, 8°. 
[R 1739, Ap. 3437.] 

2. Abella, V. M. DE — ^Vade-mecum filipino 6 manual de con- 
versaeion familiar espanol-tagalog. Binondo, 1868; 1869; 
1871; 9^ ed., Manila, 1873 (followed by a list of idioms of 
Manila), pp. 116, 8“ (P), 12“ (R). [R 2524, P 9, B, Bl. I, 
Ap. 1377.] 

3. Adeltjng, J. C. — ^Mithridates oder AUgemeine Sprachen- 
kunde. Berlin, 1806 (Vol. 1 contains two versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Tagalog with grammatical explanation, 
one version of 1593, the other the current form). [Me.] 

* AiiBiOL, M. — Cf. Carbonell, J. 

* Alcazae, a. V. — Cf. Sanchez de la Rosa, A., Nos. 321, 322. 

4. Alltn, B. C. — Standard English-Visayan Dictionary. 
Cebu, ?, pp. 260. 

§. Alter, P. C. — Ueber die tagalische Sprache. Wien, 1803, 
pp. X 80, small 8°. [P 55, B, Bl. I.] 

6. Alvaro — Arte pampango (mentioned by Bergano). [B, 
Ap. 236, p. 264f.] 

* Alzate, I. — Cf. Flores Hernandez, A. 

7. Apacible, D. S. — Casaysayan nang gramatica casteUana 
inihalal sa wicang tagalog ni D. S. A — Manila, 1884, 
pp. iv + 206, 4“. [P 87, B.] 

* Aparicio, j. — ^A rte de la lengua bisaya-hiligayna. Cf. 
Mentrida. 

8. Archipielago filipino (el) — CoUeccion de datos geogr., esta- 
dist., cronoL, y cientif., relatives al mismo, entresacados de 
anteriores obras, u obtenidos con la propria observaeion y 
estudio por algunos padres de la Comp, de Jesus en estas 
islas. Washington, 1900, Tom. I, pp. 26-147 passim and 
pp. 221-238 (translated in Report of Philippine Commis- 
sion for 1900, Vol. Ill, pp. 14-128 passim and pp. 397-412). 

9. A(einez), a. M. DE-Diceionario hispano-kanaka. . . col- 

leecion de la voces de esta lengua de la Ascension 6 

Ponape (Carolinas Orientales) (preceded by some gram- 
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matical rules), Tambobong, 1892, pp. 188, 4°. [K 1460, 

P 846, Ap. 3125.] 

— Cateeisino de doetrina cristiana hispano-kanaka, seguido 
de un pequeno devoeionario y una coleecion de c^ticos 
religiosos. Manila, 1893, pp. 164, 8^. [R 1637, Ap. 3299.] 

11. Abbue, L. — Adalan sa mga eristianos. Malabon, 1896, pp* 
72, 8°; 2^ ed., Manila, 1904 (in Kuyo) [R 1956, Ap. 3744, 
Co.] 

12. Arte de la lengua de Pangasinan. Manila, 1690 (men- 
tioned by Pellicer) . [P 134.] 

13. Arte de la lengua tagala compuesta por un Religioso del 
orden de Predicadores. Manila, 1736. [Bl. I.] 

* Arteng Tagalog, c£. G., F. M. 

14. Arte de la lengua Zebuana (no date or author given; 
Encina [?]) Sampaloc, 1800 [?], pp. 616 + 16, 4“. [R 
2208, P 135, Bl. I, Ap. 4133.] 

* Arte tagalo eii verso latino — ef. Religioso de Sto. Domingo. 

* Arte tagalo en vemo castellano — cf. Religioso de S. Fran- 
cisco. 

15. Asisteneia a los enfermos 6 sea modo de administrarles los 
Santos Sacramentos y demas ausilias espirituales. Guada- 
lupe, 1889 (in last 36 pp. confession of faith in Tagalog, 
Pampanga, Bikol, Bisaya, Boko, B)anag, and Bisaya of 
Panay). [R 1174, Ap. 2677.] 

16. B.VEB, G. A. — Contribution a Petude des langues des in- 
digenes aux lies Philippines. Anthropos, Yol. II, 1907, 
pp. 467-491. 

17. Baubi, a. — ^A tlas Ethnographique du Globe. Paris, 1826 
(contains remarks on Tagalog, ef. Table No. 364, and pp- 
246-249). [Me.] 

18. Bexcuchillo,^ F. — Arte tagalo. [B.] 

19. — Diccionario poetico tagalo. [B.] 

20. — Arte poetico tagalo (printed in Retana’s Archivo, Tom. 
I. pp. 185-210. from MS. dating before 1776). 

21. Bexxasab, G. — Diccionario tiruray-espanol. Manila, 1892, 
pp. 204, 8". [R 1472, P 266, Ap. 3098.] 

22. — Diccionario espaiiol-tiruray. Manila, 1893, pp. 175, 
8°— cf. also No. 132. [R 1624, P 267, Ap. 3285.] 


’ Written Beneuchillo by Barrantes and Blnmentritt. 
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* — Cf. Observaciones gramaticales No, 265, and note. 

* Bekdtjgo, a. — ef. Verdugo, A. 

23. Bebgano, D. — Arte de la lengua pampanga. Manila, 1729, 
pp. 22 + 346 + 12, 4° ; Sampaloc, 1736, pp. 32 + 219 + 3, 
4°. [C 73 ; A 30, 33 ; P 273, 274 ; B, Bl. 1 ; Ap. 236, 251.] 

24. — Boeabuiario de pampango en romance, y diccionario de 
romance en pampango. Manila, 1732, pp. 16 -f- 399 -f- 88, 
Fol, — Yocabulario de la lengua panpanga eii romance 
(Pampanga-Spanish only). Manila, 1860, pp. 16 -p 343, 
Fol, [C 73; A 31, 264; P 27.5, 276; B; Bl. I ; Ap. 239, 
959.] ^ 

25. Bermejo, J. — Arte de la lengua Zebuana, sacado del que 
eseribio el P. F. Francisco Encina. Manila, 1836, pp. 168 
+ 8, 12°,- Tambobong, 1894, pp. 186, 12". [A 150, K 1748, 
P 136, Ap. 3451.] 

26. Beyer, H. 0.— Population of the Philippine Islands in 
1916: Poblacion de las Islas Filipinas en 1916 (in par- 
allel columns, English and Spanish). Manila, 1917, pp. 
95, 7 X 10^2 

27. R t.ar-f,^ F. R.— Study of Philippine languages at Johns 
Hopkins University. American Anthropolc^t (New 
Series), Vol. IV, Oct.-Dec. 1902, pp. 793-794. 

28. — Sanskrit Loanwords in Tagalog. Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Circulars, Vol. XXII, No. 163 June, 1903, pp. 63-65. 

29. — - Analogies between Semitic and Tagalog. Ibid. pp. 
65-66. 

30. — Differences between Tagalog and Bisayan. JAOS., 
Vol. XXV, 1904, pp. 162-169. 

31. — The Bisayan dialects. JAOS, Vol. XXVI, 1905, pp. 
120-136. 

32. — Expression of case by the verb in Tagalog. JAOS, 
Vol. XXVII, 1906, pp. 183-189. 

33. __ Contributions to Comparative Philippine Grammar. I. 
General features, notes on phonolog}', pronouns. JAOS, 
Vol. XX\MI, 1906, pp. 317-396. 

34. — Contributions to Comparative Piubppine Grammar. II. 
The numerals. JAOS, Vol. XXVlII. 1907, pp. 199-253^ 

’The title " Diccionario pampango-espanol y espahohpampango,” 
Manila, 1732, given Bl. I, p. Sti in ad<litioii to this tiUe, is evidently identi- 
cal with it. 
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35. — The Tagalog ligature and analogies in other languages. 
JAOS, Vol. XXIX, 1908, pp. 227-231. 

36. — Expression of the ideas “to be” and “to have” in 
the Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol. XXX, 4, 1910, pp. 
375-391. 

37. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel's “The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot.” AJP, Vol. 
XXXI, 3 (whole No. 123), 1910, pp. 339-342. 

38. — Article on Philippine Languages in New International 
Encyclopedia. New York, 1910, Vol. XV, pp. 727-728. 

39. — Tagalog Verbs derived from other Parts of Speech. 
AJP, Vol. XXXII, 4 (whole No. 128), 1911, pp. 436-440. 

40. — Philippine Literature. American Anthropologist (New 
Series), \ ol. XIII, July-Sept., 1911, pp. 449-457. 

41. — Review of C. E. Conant’s “The EGH Law in Philip- 
pine Languages,” JAOS, Vol. XXXT (1910), pp. 70 to 85, 
American Anthropologist, ibid., pp. 472-473. 

42. — Construction of Coordinated Words in the PMLippiae 
Languages. AJP, Vol. XXXVU, 4 (whole No. 148), 1916, 
pp. 466-474. 

43. — The Tagalog Verb. JAOS, Vol. XXXVI, 1917, pp. 
396-414. 

44. — RedupUeation in Tagalog. AJP, Vol. XXXVIII, 4 
(whole No. 152), 1917, pp. 425-431. 

45. — Review of M. Vanoverbergh’s “A Grammar of Lepanto 
Igorot as it is spoken at Banco,” Manila, 1917. AJP, Vol. 
XXXIX, 4 (whole No. 156), 1918, pp. 417-420. 

46. — Review of L. Bloomfield’s “Tagalog Texts with Gram- 
matical Analysis,” 3 vols., Urbana, lU., 1917. AJP, Vol. 
XL, 1 (whole No. 157), 1919, pp. 86-93. 

4(. Bloomfield, L. fagalog Texts with Grammatical Analy- 
sis: Lrbana, Illinois, 1917; 3 vols., 7X10^ in.— Part 

1. — Texts and Translation, pp. 15 107; Part II.— Gram- 

matical Analysis, pp. 11 -f 183 ; Part HI.— List of For- 
mations and Glossary, pp. 8 + 92 + 2 (= University of 
Illino.s Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. Ill, N(^. 

2. 3 . 4; May, Aug., Nov., 1917}. 

BrntN-cAS uie San .Josbj, F.— cf. San Jose, P. Blancas de. 
48. Bluaiextiutt. F.— Ueber den Namen der Igorroten. 
“Ausland,” Stuttgart, 1882, No. 1, p. 17. [p 355 ] 
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49. — Vocabular einzelner Ausdriicke und Redensarten, 
welehe dem Spanischen der philippinischen Inseln eigen- 
tlmmlich sind. Leip 2 ig[?] 1882-1885 [?] (2 pamphlets, 
8°. respect. 132 and 64 pages). [E 2218; P 361, 363; 
B. Ap. 1873.]^ 

50. — Negritos von Baler. Mittheil. d. Wiener geog. Ge.sell- 
schaft, 1884, Heft 7. [Bl. 76.] 

51. — Begleitworte zu meiner Karte der Insel Mindanao. 
Zeitschr. f. Erdkunde, Bd. XIX, 1884 (contains examples 
of Tiruray). [Bl. II, p. 34.] 

52. — Bemerkuugen zu den spanischen Angaben iiber die 
Yerbreitungsgebiete. etc., der philippinischen Landesspra- 
chen. Zeitsehrift d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
1887, No. 2, pp. 15, S''. [P 305.] 

53. — Katechismus der katholisehen Glaubenslehre in der 
Ilongoten-Sprache verfasst von Fray Francisco de la Zarza 
in Druck gelegt und mit Aequivalenten des Ilongot Textes 
in spanischer, beziehungsweise tagalischer und magindanau- 
ischer Sprache. Wien. 1893. pp. 30. 4". [R 1629, P 
346. Ap. 3288; cf. B and Bl. 81.] 

54. — Die Transcription des Tagalog von Dr. Jose Rizal. 
BNI, Vol. 42, pp. 311-320, 1893 (translated from article 
in “La Solidaridad”). [R 1628, P 2406. Be.] 

55. — Alphabetisches Yerzeiehnis der Eingeborenen Stamme 
der Philippinen und der von ihnen gesproehenen Spraehen. 
(?), (?). pp. 20, 8“ (translated by 0. T. Mason — ef. No. 
236). [P 297.] 

56. — Nachtrag zu dem “Alphabetisches Yerzeiehnis.” Bol. 
de la Sociedad Geografica de Berlin, 1893. pp. 6, 4°. [R 
1630, Ap. 3289.] 

57. — Alphabetisches Yerzeiehnis der bei den philippinischen 
Eingeborenen iibliehen Eigennamen. welehe auf Religion, 
Opfer, und priesterliche Titel und Amtsverriehtungen sich 
beziehen. Zeitsehrift f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1894, 
pp. 43-58, 137-154. 224-238 (also printed in Retana’s 
Arehivo. Tom. II Y [R 1749. P 298.] 


* French translation bv A. Hugot in Bulletin tie la Societe Academique 
Indo-Chinoise, 2e Serie, t. II ; cf. Bl. 1). 

3 JAOS 40 
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jt. — Ueber die Xamen der malaiiselien Stamme der pMlip- 
piniseben Insela. Braunschweig, 1895 (in Globus, Bd. 
LXVII, No. 21), pp. 3, Pol. [R 1860, P 356.] 

59. — Die llaiigianeschrift von Mindoro. Braunschweig, 1896. 

[R 1960. Ap. 3751.] 

60. — Verzeiclmis Philippinischer Sachworter aus dem Ge- 
biete der Ethnographic u. Zoologie. Abh. u. Berichte des 
kgl. zool. u. anthr.-ethnog. Museum, Dresden, Festschrift. 
1S99, No. 1 (pub. in Berlin, 1899). 

iil. Bluiientritt, F. and Kern, H. — Des Padre Fr. Jose 
Castano Nachrichten iiber die Sprache des Agta. Opmer- 
bingen omtrent de taal der Agta’s van’t schiereilaiid 
Camarines. s'Gravenhage, 1896 (Bulletin of Institute of 
the Dutch Indies), pp. 7, 4“. [R 1962, Ap. 3668.] 

62. Bordjiax, .J. — (a small pamphlet containing sentences in 
English, Spanish, and Tagalog in parallel columns)— after 
1898. [Me.]^ 

63. Br.vbo, a. — '\' ade niecum filipino 6 manual de la conversa- 
cion espaiiol pampango. Manila, 1875, pp. 109, 8°. [P 
408.] 

64. Br.vndstetter, R. — Tagalen und Madagassen. Luzern, 
1902,® pamph., pp. 85, 8°. 

65. — Ein Prodromus zu einem vergleiehenden Worterbuch 
der malaio-polynesischen Spraehen. Luzern, 1906, pamph., 
pp. 74, 8°. 

66. ilata-Hari oder Wanderungen eines indonesischen 
Spraohforschei's durch die drei Reiche der Natur. Luzern. 
1908, pamph., pp. 55, 8°. 

6 1 . Anlaut und Auslaut im Indogermanischen und Malaio- 
polynesischen. In Album Kern. 

Steliuug der minahassischen Idiome zu den iibrigen 
Spraclien von Celebes einerseits und zu den Spraehen der 
Philippinen anderseits. In 5: ersuch einer Anthropologic 
der Insel Celebes von F. Sarasin. 

Wurzel und Wort in den indonesischen Spraehen. 
Luzern, 1910, pamph., pp. 52, 8°. 

= I have seen and used this work, but I faUed at the time to note title, 
etc., and I cannot now (Sept., 1919) locate the book (P. E. B.) : Me. P. 
1“ gives only the information here noted. 

Translated mto Spanish by L. Stangl, Manila, 190S, 1909. 
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70. — Spraclivergleicheudes Charakterbild eines indonesiscben 
Idiomes. Luzern, 1911, pamph., pp. 72, S°. 

71. — Gemeinindonesiseh und Urindonesisch. Luzern, 1911. 
pamph., pp. 45, 4“. 

72. — Das Verbum dargestellt auf Gnmd einer Analyse der 
besten Texte in vierundzwanzig indonesiscben Sprachen. 
Luzern, 1912, pamph., pp. 70, 8°. 

73. — Der Artikel des Indonesiscben. Luzern, 1913, pamph., 
pp. 56, 8°. 

74. — ludouesiscb und Indogernianiseb im Salzbau. Luzern, 
1914, pamph., pp. 56, 8°. 

75. BrFFuM, K.VTIIARIXE G. and Lynch, C. — Joloano Moro (a 

Sulu primer). Manila, 1914, pp. 6 -f 138, large 8°. [Be.] 

* Bugarin, J. — Diccionario ibanag-espanol — cf. Eodriguez, E. 

76. Buzeta, M. — Gramatiea de la lengua tagala. Madrid. 
1S50, pp. 6 + 171 + 3, 40 . [C 57, A 199, P 431, Bl. I. 
Ap. 781.] 

77. Cac'Ho, a. — O rigen y costumbres de los isinays, ilongotes, 

ii'ulis e igorrotes (cf. No. 407). [B, Bl. 79.] 

78. Calder6n, S. G. — Pocket Dictionary. Englisb-Spanisb- 

Tagalog. Manila, 1914, pp. 343, 12°, a more complete 8° 
ed. by J. Martinez. Manila, 1916. [Be.] 

* Camarena, F. de = San Jose, F. de. [B, Bl. 33.] 

79. Cameron, C. R. — Sulu Writing. Zamboanga, 1917, pp. 

viii + 161, small 4°. [Be.] 

80. Camino del Cielo. Manila, 1873 (in Gaddan). pp. 382. S°. 
[A 428, P 474, Ap. 1381.] 

81. Campomanes, j. Hevia. — ^L ecciones de gramatiea bispano- 
tagala. 1^ ed., Manila, 1872 ; 2“ ed., Manila, 1877 ; 3® ed., 
Manila, 1883 ; 4® ed.. Manila, 1888 ; 6® ed., Manila, 1901 ; 
9® ed., Manila, 1912. pp. 260, 4“ (aU editions are identical 
at least up to the 6tb inclusive — cf. Me. p. 11). [C 76, A 
1133, E 2537, P 1319, B (under E). Bl. 13; Ap. 1340, 
1579, 2021. 2616, Be., Me.] 

82. Carbonell, j. — T esauro iloeano (with emendations and 
additions by M. Albiol — mentioned by Lopez). [B, Bl. 
64.] 

* Cabmen, A. Ibanez del — cf. Ibanez (del Carmen), A. 

83. Cabro, a. — V ocabulario de la lengua ilocana. Manila, 
1849, pp. 6 + 326 -j- 5, Fob — ^Vocabulario iloco-espanol. 
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Manila, 1888, pp. 4 + xii + 295, Fol. [C 74 ; A 195 ; P 
512, 513; B; Bl. I, Bl. 65; Ap. 766, 2570.] 

* — Gramatica iloeana — ef. Lopez, F. 

84. Cartas de los PP. de la compania de Jesus de la Mision de 
Filipinas. Manila, 1883, FoL; on pp. 218-222 examples 
of Tiruray. [A 742, P 519, Bl. II, p. 34, Ap. 1991.] 
Catecismo de doctrina cristiana hispano-kanaka — cf. 
Arifiez, A. M. de. 

85. Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en Castellano y en moro 
de Maguindanao por im misionero de la Compania de 
Jesus. Manila, 1885, pp. 83, 8° (by J. Juanmarti). [P 
568, Bl. S3, Ap. 2574.] 

56. Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en Castellano y tiruray. 
Manila, 1888, pp. 57, 8°. [A 1102, P 569, Ap. 2575.] 

87. Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana (in Batan by a Domi- 
nican). Manila, 1834, pp. 92, 16° (A), 12° (P) — (re- 
printed in Eetana's Archive, Tom. II, pp. 269-307 ; cf. 
Grammatical notes and vocabulary in Prologo pp. xxxvi- 
xlix). [A 145, P 567, Ap. 628.] 

88. Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en lengua gaddan. 
Manila. 1833. pp. 225 -f 3. 16° (A), 12° (P) ; 2^ ed., 
Manila, 1897, pp. 173. [A 137, P 570, Bl. I, Ap. 621, Co.] 

89. Catecismo historieo por el abate C. Fleury y tradueido al 
tiruray por uu P. iMisionero de la compania de Jesus. 
Manila. 1892, pp. 142, 4°. [C 74. R 1502, P 576, Ap. 
3138.] 

90. Catecismo sa salita zambale a mancapalaman nin dao dasal 
tan inaanter a pamamalicas a cumana. Manila, 1873, pp. 
91, 12° (in Zambal, written by J. M, Laerte). [R 2526, 
Ap. 1382.] 

91. Census of the Philippine Islands. Washington, 1905 (a 
few remarks on languages in Vol. I. pp. 412, 448, 449, 461, 
515. 516)i. 

92. Ch.viiberl.vix. A. F. — Etjunologj' of the name Aeta (Eta, 
Itai. American Anthropologist (Xew Series), Yol. II, 
1900. p. 773f. 

93. — Philippine studies. I— Place names. Amer. Antiqua- 
rian, Yol. XXII. pp. 393-399. 

94. Philippine studies. Ill — Tagal language. Amer. Anti- 
quarian. Yol. XXIII. pp. 145-148. 
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95. — Philippine studies, V — The origin of the name Manila. 
Ibid., p. 333f. 

* Chorro, P. — cf. Doctrina cristiana para instr. de los ninos 
en lengua monies, No. 133. 

96. Christian, F. W. — The Caroline Islands. London, 1899 
(at end explanation of a number of words of Yap and 
Ponape). [Ap. 4061.] 

97. Christie, E. B. — The Subanuns of Sindangan Bay. BS. 
Vol. VI, pp. 1-121, Manila, 1909." 

* Churchill, W. — The Subanu — cf. Finley, J. P. 

98. Clapp, W. C. — Trying to learn the Igorrote language. 
Spirit of Missions, Vol. LXIX, No. 12, Dee., 1904, pp. 890 
to 897. 

99. — A vocabulary of the Igorot language as spoken by the 
Bontok Igorots; Igorot-English and English-Igorot. BS. 
Vol. V, pp. 141-236, Manila, 1908. 

* Clauer, M. — cf. Mentrida, A. de. No. 239. 

100. Cohen, H. M. and Medalle t Zaguirre, A. — Pocket Dic- 
tionary of the English, Spanish, and Visayan Languages. 
Part I. English-Spanish-Visayan. Cebu. 1900, pp, 204. 
16°. 

101. Colin, F. — Labor evangelica . . . Madrid. 1663. Fob; eh. 
xiii, del ingenio, lenguas, y letras de los Filipinos. [A 14. 

P 655, Ap. 122.] 

102. Compendio de historia universal desde la creacion del 
mundo hasta la venida de Jesucristo y un breve vocabu- 
lario en castellano y moro maguindanao por un misionero 
(Juanmarti ?). Singapore, 1888. [A 1107, P 676, B, Ap. 
2582.] 

103. Compendio de la doctrina cristiana. Iloilo, 1891 (in Agu- 
tayna = Kalamian), pp. 47, 16°. [R 1391, Ap. 2989.] 

104. Compendio de la doctrina cristiana . . . traducido todo en 
lengua tagbanua segun se usa en el Norte de la Paragua. 

2^ ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp. 60, 16° (R), 12° (P). [C 75, 

R 1188, P 678, Ap. 2703.] 

105. Conant, C. E. — “F” and “V” in Philippine languages. 
BS, Vol. V, Part II. Manila, 1908, pp. 135-141. 

' I have not seen this work, but list it here on the chance that it contains 
linguistic material like most of the other volumes of the same series. 
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106. — The names of Philippine lan^ages. “Anthropos” 
(Wien), Vol. IV, 1909, pp. 1069-1074. 

107. — The Bisaya language; its evolution in the last decade. 
“Ang Suga, ” Sugbu, June 16, 1910, p. 1. 

108. — The EGH law in Philippine languages. JAOS, Vol. 
XXXI, 1. 1910, pp. 70-85. 

109. — Consonant changes and vowel harmony in Chamorro. 
“Anthropos.’-' Vol. VI, 1, 1911, pp. 136-146. 

110. — Be view of C. W. Seidenadel’s “The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot.” Classical 
Philology, Vol. VI. No. 3, July, 1911, pp. 365-6. 

111. — Monosyllabic Roots in Pampanga. JAOS, Vol. XXXI, 
4, 1911, pp. 389-394. 

112. — The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages. Anthropos, 
Vol. VII, 1912, pp. 920-947. 

113. — Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai Language. 
JAOS. Vol. XXXIII, 2, 1913, pp. 150-157. 

114. — Notes on the Phonology of the Palau Language. 
JAOS, Vol. XXXV, 1, 1915, pp. 1-15. 

115. — Grammatical notes on the Isinai Language (Philip- 
pines). JAOS, Vol. XXXV, 3, 1915, pp. 289-292. 

116. CoRiA, J. DE — Nueva gramatica tagalog, teorico-practiea. 
Madrid, 1872, pp. 552 + iv, 4° (A), 8° (P). [C 58, A 411, 
P 696, B, Bl. 11, Ap. 1330.] 

117. CoROXEL. F. — Eeglas para aprender el idioma pampango. 

Manila?, 1617. [B; Bl. 59; Ap. 236, p. 264f.] 

118. CosGAYA, L. F. and Vilanova, P. — Diecionario pangasinan- 

espanol. Manila. 1865, pp. 8 330 + 121, Fob [C 60, 

A 321. P 2795, B (under P), Bl. I, Ap. 1089.] 

119. CowiE. Axsox and W. C. — English-Sulu-Malay Vocabu- 
larj’: grammatical introduction. London, 1893, pp. xlviii 
-f- 288. i°. [Ap. 3309.] 

120. Crespo, M. — Arte del idioma bicol para la ensenanza de 
este idioma dispuesto y ordenado por. . .A. de San Augus- 
tin: dalo a luz corregido y adicionado. . .M. Crespo... 
Manila. 1879. pp. xii -f 239 + 1, 4°. [A 593 ; P 763, 
2481 : B. Ap. 1705.] 

• CuADRvVDO. M. iLARTixEZ — cf. Martiuez Cuadrado. M. 

121. Ceartero. M. — Arte del idioma bisaya hiligaino que se 
habla en Panay y en algunas islas adyacentes. . .Manila, 
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1878; Guadalupe, 1890, pp. 174 + 2, 8°. [E 1292. P 7(0; 
Ap. 1623, 2844.] 

122. — Casayoran sa pagaradalan sa mga cristianos. Manila, 
1871 (in Kuyo), pp. 88, 8°. [A 394, Ap. 1285.] 

123. CxJAETEKON, C. — Spiegazloue e traduzione del XIV cpiadri 
relativi alle isole di Salibabao. . . Roma, 18o5 (in an 
appendix are short vocabularies of Italian, Malay, Sulu. 
Tagalog). [A 229, P 773, Ap. 869.] 

124. Cue-Malat, G.— Prases usuales para la conversacion en 

espanol tagalo e ingles. Manila, 1898. [Bf.] 

125. CuESTA, A. DE LA — Graniatica iloco-castellana. Manila, 
1890, pp. 114, small 4°. [R 1293, Ap. 2845.] 

126. Cuevas, J. M. Fausto de — Arte nuevo de la lengua ybaiuig. 
Manila, 1826, pp. 541, small 4° ; 1854, pp. 2 + 366 -p 25, 
8°. [A 222; P 1054, 1055; B, Bl. I, Ap. S47.] 

127. Dahlmann, J.— El estudio de las lengims y las misioues. 
Madrid, 1893, pp. xvi + 207, 4“ (deficient in matters per- 
taining to the Philippines). [R 1649. Ap. 3314.] 

128. Dasal sa sarita nin Zambalen binobolinao. Manila. 1875. 
pp. 96, 8“’ (in Zambal). [P 803.] 

129. Delgado, J. J.— Historia general sacro-profana, politica 
y natural de las islas de poniente llamadas Pilipinas. 
Manila, 1892 (libro contains some treatment of the 
languages). [R 1491, P 824, Ap. 3123.] 

130. Diecionario espanol-ibanag 6 sea tesauro hispano-cagayan. 
Manila, 1867, pp. 4 + 511, 4". [A 347. P 845, B (under 
Religiosos), Ap. 1146.] 

131. Diecionario espanol-ibatan por varios PP. Doniinicos 
misioneros de las Islas Batanes. Manila, 1914. pp. 2 -p 
xviii + 574, 8° (with an introduction by O. Scheerer. pp. 
i-xMi). [Be.] 

* Diecionario hispano-kanaka — cf. Ariiiez. A. M. de. 

132. Diecionario tiruray-espanol. (?), 1892 — cf. No. 22. [C 

75-] 

133. Doctrina eristiana para instruccion de los ninos en lengua 
montes — (Bisaya of Mindanao) . . .Malaboii, 1&95. pp. 64, 
16“ (by F. Chorro?). [R 1876, Ap. 3641.] 

134. Doherty, D. J.— The Tagalog language. Educat. Review 
(N. Y.), Vol. XXIV, pp. 497-502. 

135. — Notes on Filipino Dialects. Leaflet of 4 pp., privately 
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printed, Chicago, in which the author advocates the fusion 
of the native dialects into a common language. 

136. Duea.v, C. G. — Manual de conversaciones en castellano 

tagalo e ingles. Manila, 1900. [Bf.] 

137. Elliott, C. W, — A vocabulary and phrase hook of the 
Lanao Moro dialect. BS, Vol. V, pp. 301-328, Manila. 
1913. 

138. Exc.iRXAciox, J. P. DE LA — Diccionario bisaya-espanol. 
Manila, 1851 — and Diccionario espanol-bisaya. Manila, 
1852; 2® ed., Binondo, 1866 — both parts in one, 3d ed., 
Manila, ’1885, pp. 8 -f 437 + 2 -f 349, Pol. [C 75 ; A 204, 
216, 335, 864. 865; P 923, 924; B; Bl. I; Ap. 793, 822. 
1113, 1114, 2208, 2209.] 

139. Excixa, F. — Arte de la lengua zebuana. Manila, 1836. 
[B, Bl. 47, Ap, 639] — ef. Bermejo and Gonzalez. 

140. Escobar t Lozaxo. J. — El indicador del viajero en las 
Islas Pilipinas. Manila, 1885, 4®, pp. 155-170 Spanish- 
Tagalog vocabuiarjL [A 866, P 942, Ap. 2210.] 

141. Esguerra, D. — Arte de la lengua bisaya de la Provincia 
de Leyte (also remarks on dialects of Cebu and Bohol). 
Manila, 1747. reimpreso. pp. 8 -j- ?), 4" (verj' rare). 
[P 951, B {Esquerra). Bl. I {Ezguerra, 1847).] 

* Estudios comparativos entre el tagalo y el sanserito — cf. 
Minguella (de la Merced), T. 

142. Everett, A. H. — Tagbanwa word list incorporated in 

Swettenham s “Comparative Vocabulary of the Dialects 
of the Wild Tribes inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
Borneo, etc." in Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, June, 1880. [Co.] 

* pAt-STo DE Cl-evas— ef. Cuevas, J. M. Pausto de. 

143. Favbe. P. — Dictionnaire malais-frangais. Vienne, 1875, 
1&80 (contains references to Tagalog and Bisaya). [A 
475, 610.] 

144. Ferxaxdez. E. — ^Vocabulario tagalo-castellano. Manila, 
1883, pp. 120. S\ [A 756, P 1060. B, Ap. 2013.] 

1^5. Nuevo vocabulario 6 manual de conversaciones en 
espanol. tagalog. panpango. p ed., Binondo, 1876, pp. 80. 
8°; 2* ed.. Manila, 1882, pp. 84, 4“; 4^ ed., Manila, 1896 ; 
5^( ?). Binondo. 1901. [P 1061. B, Bl. I, Bl. 12, Ap. 1514. 
Co., Bf.] 
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146. Ferraz, J. F. — Nahuatlismos de Costa Eica. San Jose de 
Costa Eica, 1892, pp. Ixxv -}- 148, 4® (treats many words 
in common nse in the Philippines). [E 1501.] 

147. Ferrer, F.- — Manual iloco-castellano 6 sea metodo para 
aprender 6 ensenar el castellaho en los pueblos ilocanos. 
Manila, 1894, pp. 2 + vi + 241 + 12, 4“. [E 1786, Ap. 
3510.] 

^ Ferrer, N. G. de San Vincente — cf. Gonzalez (de S V 
F.),N. 

148. Figueroa, A. — Arte del idioma visaya de Samar y Leite. 
Binondo, 1870, 1872, pp. 135, 4". [A 415; P 1080, 1081; 
B; Bl. I; Ap. 1335.] 

149. Finlet, J. P. and Churchill, W. — The Subanu. Studies 

of a Sub-Visayan Mountain Folk of Mindanao. Publica- 
tion No. 184 of the Carnegie Institution, Washington, 1913, 
pp. V + 1 -f 236, large 8". [Be.] 

loO. Floresca, E. — Vocabulary English-Ilocano. Vigan, 1904, 
pp. 237, small 8'^. [Co.] 

151. Flores Hebn.lndez, A. and Piquer y Martin Cortes, E. — 
Cronica de la Exposieion de Filipinas. Madrid, 1887 
(contains poem in Igorot dialect of Abra by Ismael Al- 
zate) . [A 1036, P 1093, Ap. 2475.] 

* Fleurt, C. — ef. Catecismo historico. . .No. 89. 

152. Fritz, G.— Chamorro Worterbuch : Deutsch-Chamorro und 
Cham.-Deutsch. Berlin, 1908. 

153. ^ — Chamorro Grammatik. Mittheilung des Seminars fiir 

orientalische Spraehen an der Koniglichen Friedrich 
Wilhelms Universitat zu Berlin. VI, 1 : Ostasiatische 
Studien, Berlin, 1903, pp. 1-27. [Co.] 

153. ^ — Die Zentralkarolinische Sprache. Lehrbiicher d. Semi- 

nars fiir orientalische Spraehen zu Berlin, No. 29, Berlin, 
1911. 

154. Forrest, T. — A Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluc- 
cas. . .to which is added a Vocabulary of the Maguin- 
danao tongue. Dublin, 1779. 4°, vocabulary pp. 415-442. 
[P 1121, 1122; Bl. I; Ap. 360, 365.]'“ 

155. Forster, J. E. — Observations made during a Voyage 
round the World. London, 1778 (contains vocabularies. 


■a French translation, Paris, 1780, cf. P 1122, Ap. 365. The German 
translation (cf. Ap. 371) is without the vocabulary. 
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of 47 words, of Tagalog, Pampango, Malay, and several 
Polynesian dialects). [Me.] 

* Foy. W. — Die ^ilangiansehrift — c£. Meyer, A. B., No. 245. 

156. G., J. M. — Arteng tagalog na macapagtuturo nang uicang 
eastila. Manila, 1875, pp. 95, Pol. [Bl. 40; Ap. 1452.] 

157. Gabelentz, G. vox der, and Meyer, A. B. — Beitrage znr 
Kenntniss der melanesischen, mikronesischen und papna- 
nischen Spraehen. Abliandl. d. K. S. Gesellsehaft d. Wiss., 
Leipzig. 1882, Bd. VIII, p. 375ff. [Bl. I, p. 1-32.] 

loS. Gabeli;xtz, H. C. vox — Ueber das Passivum. Abhandl. d. 
K. S. Ges. d. Wiss.. Leipzig, 1860. Bd. VIII, pp. 451-546. 
[Bl. I, p. 132.] 

159. Garcia, F. and Herrera, Y. — Manga onang turo sa uikang 

ingles. Maynila, 1902. [Bf.] 

160. Gayacao, J. — NueA’o voeabulario 6 manual de couversa- 
ciones en hispano-ilocano. 1^ ed., Manila, 1875; 4* ed., 
1884; 0 ^ ed., 1892, pp. 80, 8“. [R 1510, P 1174, Bl. 66, 
Ap. 3148.] 

161. Nuevo voeabulario y guia de conversaciones espauol- 
panayano. 2^ ed., Manila. 1879, pp. 70, 12°. [A 579 ; P 
1175 : Bl. I, Bl. 49 ; Ap. 1675.] 

162. Manual de conversaciones en hispano-bicol y rice versa. 
4^ ed., Manila. 1873; 5* ed.. Manila. 1881, pp. 116. 8°. 
[P 1173 ; Bl. I, Bl. TO.] 

163. — Voeabulario ibauag. Binondo, 1896. [S] 

164. Geographic Names in the Philippine Islands (The). Spe- 
cial Report of the L. S. Board on Geographic Names, 
Washington, 1901, pp. 59, 8'’(?). 

* Geroxiiio— ef. Jeronimo. 

165. Gibert (de Saxta Eulalia), P.( ?)— Lacted nga toesoan 
nga casayodan sa pagaradalan sa mga eristianos. Manila, 
IbTl, pp. 32. 8° (in Kuyo). [A 402, Ap. 1301.] 

166. — Plan de la Religion . . . traducido todo en lengua 
cuyona. Manila. 1886, pp. 155, 12° (A), 8° (P) (in 
KuyoL [C 79, A 9.54, P 1179, Ap. 2350.] ’ ' 

16 1 . Gisbert. M.— Diccionario bagobo-espanol. Manila, 1892. 
PP.70,4°. [R1.51.3, P1186. Ap. 3151.] 

168. — Diccionario espanol-bagobo. Manda, 1892, pp. xA’iii 
190, 4°. [R 1512. P 1185. Ap. 3150.] 

169. 6oxz.\lez (de Sax Vixcexte Ferrer), N.— Gramatica 
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bisaya-cebuana del P. Francisco Encina reforinada . . . 
Manila, 1885, pp. 160 + 44 + 2,- 4». [A 872, P 1196, Ap. 
2217.] 

* Gotena, R. Ieuketa — cf. Irureta Goyena, R. 

170. Guillen, F. — Gramatica Bisaya para facilitar el estudio 

del dialecto Bisaya Cebuano. Malabon, 1898. [Co.] 

171. Haynes, T. H. — English, Sulu, and Malay Vocabulary. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Dec., 1885 and Dee., 1886. [Co.] 

* Hernandez, A. Flores — ef. Flores Hernandez, A, 

172. Hernandez, F. and Sainz, F. — Devocionario sa sarita 
sarubalen binobolinao. Nipatanid conran maomacooray. 
Binondo, 1879, pp. 248, 8" (in Zambal). [P 1307.] 

173. Herbejon, S. — Lecciones de gramatica bicol-hispana. Bi- 
nondo, 1882, pp. 218, 4». [A 697, P 1308, B. Ap. 1907.] 

* Herrera, V. — Manga onang turo. . . — ef. Garcia, F. 

174. Hervas (y Panduro), L. — Catalogo de las lenguas de las 
naciones conocidas. Vol. II, Madrid. 1801, 4°. [C 76, A 
83, Ap. 442.] 

175. — Vocabulario Poliglotto. Cesena, 1787 (specimens of 

the Tagalog of 1593, 1604 and 1787) ; Spanish ed., 2 vols., 
1801 (remarks on Tagalog in Vol. 2). [Me.] 

176. — Aritmetica. Cesena, 1785 [“bears upon Tagalog to 
a slight extent” — Me.]. 

* Hevia Campomanes. J. — ef. Campomanes, J. Hevia. 

177. Himnos y Oraciones en alabanza de Jesus, Maria, y Jose. 
Manila, 1882, pp. 76, 12° (in Kuyo). [A 698, Ap. 1908.] 

178. Holle, K. F. — Tabel van oud- en nieuw-indisehe alpha- 
better. Bijdrage tot de paleographie van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Batavia, 1882, text pp. 20, plates pp. 50, Fob 
[P 1324, Bl. I.] 

179. Humboldt, W. von— E eber die Kawi-Sprache auf der 

Insel Java. Berlin, 1838. 3 vols. (discussion of the Taga- 
log verbal system and formations. Vol. II, pp. 347-396 ; 
ef. also p. 288). [Me.] 

180. Humbolt, G. de— E xtraits d'une lettre de Msr. le baron 
G. de Humbolt a Msr. E. Jaequet sur les alphabets de la 
Polynesie asiatique. Nouveau Journal Asiatiqne, 1832, 
pp. 481-511. [Bl. I.] 

181. Ibanez (del Carmen), A.— Devocion a San Francisco de 
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Borja. Manila, 1887, pp. 88 -f- 4° (two colmnns Spanish 

and Chamorro). [A 1041, P 1338, Ap. 2481.] 

182. ~ Gramatica ehamorra que traducida literalmente de la 
qne eseribio D. Luis Mata y Aranjo dedica a las escuelas 
de Marianas eon el fin de que los ninos aprendan el Cas- 
tellano el P . . . Manila, 1865, pp. 50, 4°. [P 1336, B 
under i’.] 

183. — - Diceiouario espanol-ehamorro. Manila, 1865, pp. 88 
-f 1, 4“. [P 1.337, B under T.] 

184. ISiGUUiJ, J.— Gramatiea ibanag. (?), 1720-30 (?) (first 
Ibanag grammar, ef. Introduction to Cuevas’ grammar). 
[B under Y.] 

185. Irureta Goyexa. R. — Sistema metrico decimal. Antiguo 
sistema de pesas, medidas y monedas de Filipinas. Manila, 
1893, pp. 68, 8“. [R 1669, P 1388, Ap. 3343.] 

186. Jacquet, E. — Considerations sur les alphabets des Philip- 
pines. Paris, 1831, pp. 30, 8" (Extrait du Nouveau Jour- 
nal A.siatique). [P 1396, Ap. 611.] 

Notice sur 1 ’alphabet yloc ou ylog. Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, 1831, pp. 3-30. [Bl. I.] 

188. — Ueber tagalische Literatur. Ibid., 1832. pp. 557-569. 
[Bl. I.] 

189. Jexks, a. E. — The Bontoc Igorot. Department of the 
Interior; Ethnological Survey Publications; Vol. I; 
ilanila, 1905, 4“, chapter x (contains besides an account of 
Bontok Igorot and a vocabulary of 16 pp., brief lists of 
Malay. Sulu and Benget Igorot words), pp. 227-248. FAp. 
4439.] 

190. Jeboximo de la Virgex de Moxsekrate— Vocabulario cala- 
miano-castellano por . . . (printed in Retana’s Archivo 
from a 5IS. of 1789; cf. Tom II, pp. 207-225 and Prologo 
p. xxiv. 1 

191. JiiiEXES, Cristobal — Arte del idioma bisava. Manila 
1610. [P 1414.] 

Boetica cristiana y preguntas en lengua visaya, y junta- 
mente una introduccion a esta lengua y confesionario breve. 
3® ed., Manila. 1732. [P 1416, B.] 

193. JuAXMARTi, J.— Cartilla moro-castellano para los Maguin- 
danaos. Manila. 1887, pp. 58. 4". [A 1017, P 529, Ap. 
2442.1 
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194. — Gramatica de la lengua de Maguindanao, Manila, 
1892, pp. 112, 4°. [R 1522, P 1434, Ap. 3163.] 

195. — Diccionario moro-magindanao-espanol, and Diccionario 
espanol-moro-maguindanao. Manila, 1892, pp. 274 -f- 244, 
4°. [R 1521, Ap. 3162.] 

* — ef. Catecismo. . .en castellano y en moro. . .No. 85. 

* — cf. Compendio de historia universal. . .No. 102. 

196. ILeate, G. — ^An account of the Pelew Islands. London, 
1788; new ed. Basil] ?), 1789 (at end of Vol. II, pp. 361- 
372, is a short vocabulary of the language of the Pelew 
Islands). [P 1445, 1446, 1447; Ap. 403, 406, 407, 472.]® 

197. KArn, H. — Over zoogenaamde verbindings klanken in het 
tagala en wat daarmee overeenkomt in't Kawi. BNI, 
1876, pp. 138-157. [P 1453, Bl. 15, Ap. 1524.] 

198. — Sanskritsehe woorden in het tagala. BNI, 1880, pp. 
535-564. [P 1449, Bl. 15, Ap. 1815.] 

199. — Sanskritsehe woorden in het bisaya. BNI, 1881, V 
Deel, I Stuk. [P 1450, Bl. 50, Ap. 1814.] 

200. — Over de taal der philippijnsche Negritos. BNI, 1882, 
VI Deel, 2 Stuk. [P 1451, Bl. 77, Ap. 1911.] 

201. — Eene bijdrage tot de kennis van’t oude philippijnsche 
letterschrift. BNI, 1884, X Deel, 1 Stuk, pp. 17. [R 
2285, P 1448, Bl. 15.] 

202. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s "The first grammar of 
the language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot.” In Inter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic, Bd. XIX, 1910, pp. 
232-3. 

* — Sprachvergleichende Bemerkungen (on the language 
of the Negritos) — ef. Meyer, A. B., and Kem, H., No. 244. 

* — Opmerkingen omtrent de taal der Agta's. . . — cf. Blu- 
mentritt, F., and Kem, H., No. 61. 

203. Kirk, Mat — The Baldwin Primer. Tagalog edition. New 

York, copyright 1899 and 1902. [Bf.] 

204. Ktjbary, J. S. — Ethnographische Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
des Karolinen Archipels. Leiden, 1889-95. large 4° (pp. 
112-133, list of words of Ponape and Yap). [Ap. 2731.] 


® French transiation, Paris, 1"SS and 1793, cf. P 1416, Ap. 403: German 
translation, Hamburg, 1789, cf. -^p. 407 : Spanish translation (without 
vocabulary) Madrid, ISOo, ef. P 1447, Ap. 472. 
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* Laeted nga tocsoan. . .cf. Gibert (de Santa Enlalia), P. 
Lacolperie, Tereien de — ef. Terrien de Laeouperie. 

*■ Laerte, J. M.— ef. Catecismo sa salita zambale, No. 90. 

* Lagasca, M.— furnished the Kankanai words used by 
Seiieerer in his “Batan Dialect,” cf. No. 337. 

* L AKTAU', P. Seebano — cf. Scrrano Laktaw, P. 

205. Laz-vko, J. — Introdueeion al estudio de la lengua caste- 
liana eu Isinay. Manila, 1889, pp. 185, 8°. [C 76, R 
1214, P 1507, Ap. 2733.] 

206. Lexdoyeo, G.— The Tagalog language. Manila, 1902, pp. 

3^7 61 -f viii, Fol. ; 2d ed., Manila, 1909. [Ap. 4353.] 

207. (Linguistic work of Catholic missionaries in the Philip- 
pines). Zeitschriit f. kathol. Theol., Vol. XXVI, p. 223f. 

20S. Lisboa. M. de — V oeabulario de la lengua bicol. Manila, 
1754, 2d ed., 1865, pp. 417 + 103 -f 1, Fol. [A 326 ; P 
15.33. 1534; B; Bl. I, Bl. 71; Ap. 1098.] 

209. — Arte del idioma bicol. [B, Bl. 71.] 

210. LoB.iTO (DE Santo Tokas), A. — Gramatica ibanag (men- 
tioned by Cuevas). [B.] 

* — Diceionario ibanag. Cf. Rodriguez, R. 

211. Lopez, F. — Arte de la lengua iloea. Manila, 1627 — 2® ed. 
Compendio y methodo de la suma de las reglas del arte 
del ydioma ylocano. Sampaloc, 1792-3® ed. (same title 
as first ed.), Sampaloc, 1793 — A later ed. (4®) revised by 
A. Carro, Gramatica ilocana. Malabon, 1895, pp. xvi -j- 
.354 + 2, 4L [R 1899 ; P 1545, 1546, 1548 ; B ; Bl. I ; 
Ap. 422; 3673.] 

212. Lozaxo, R. — Cursos de lengua panayana. Manila, 1876 — 
2® ed. Gramatica hispana-visaya-panayana. Valladolid, 
1892, pp. 278, 4”. [R 1526, 2534; P 1562; B; Bl. I; Ap. 
1527, 3170.] 

* Lynch, C. — Joloano Moro — ef. Buffum, K. 

213. M., M. L. — Review of Allin’s “Standard English-Visayan 
Dictionary, ’ ’ Cebu ( ?) . Philippine Journal of Science, 
Sec. D, Vol. VI, 1911, p. 281. 

214. Macaraeg, a. a. — V oeabulario castellano-pangasinan. 

Manila. 1896. [S.] 

215. MacKinlay, W. E. W. — Memorandum on the languages 
of the Philippines. Journal of Anthro. Inst, of Great 
Britain. Vol. XXXI. pp. 214-218. 
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216. — Some minor languages of Luzon. JAOS, Vol. XXV, 
1904, pp. 170-174. 

217. — A handbook and grammar of the Tagalog language. 
VTashington, 1905, pp. 264, 6 folded charts, 8°. 

215. Madre de Dios, Sebastlvn' de la — A rte de la lengua ilon- 
gota. [B.] 

219. Magdalena, Augustin de la — ^Arte de la lengua tagala. 
Mexieo(?), 1679, pp. 8 + IL 4“. [P 1583, B del idioma 
tagalog, Bl. I.] 

22l>. Mallat, J. — Les lies Philippines. Paris, 1843 (contains 
survey of languages and vocabularies of Tagalog and 
Bisaya, which, however, are of little importance). [P 
1517, 1590; B; Ap. 711.] 

221. — Arehipel de Soulou. . .suivie d\in vocabulaire franeais- 
malais. Paris, 1843. [BL 82.]® 

222. ‘‘ M.^lu>ibres, J. — Voeabulario en Gaddan. Espahol, e 

Ingles. Manila, 1911, pp. 91, 8°, [Be.] 

222. *> — Voeabulario en Castellano, Ingles e Ifugao del 

Quiangan. Manila, 1911, pp. 60, 8". [Be.] 

223. Mga parangadien nga cristianos ig laeted nga pagturo o 
casaisayan sa mga pono nga camatundan, nga taques 
maelaman ig tutumamanen sa tauo, nga maliag magpacun 
sa langit. Manila, 1887, pp. 29. 8” (in Kuyo;. [C 77, A 
1051, Ap. 2500.] 

224. JLakche, A.-^Lugon et Palaouan. Paris, 1887 (notes on 
Tagbanua important). [R 1052, Ap. 2494.] 

225. Mahcilla y Martin, C. — Estudio de los antiguos alfabetos 
filipinos. Malabon, 1895, pp. 110, Fob [R 1905, P 1616, 
Ap. 3679.] 

226. Marbe, A. — De 1 ’introduction de termes chinois dans le 
vocabulaire des malais. Leiden, 1896, pp. 8, 4°. [R 1995, 
Ap. 3799.] 

227. — Madagascar et les Philippines. Vocabulaire comparatif 
des principales racines malayo-polynesiennes, communes a 
la langue malgache et a la langue tagalog. Atti R. Ace. 
delle sc. (Torino, 1900) 36, pp. 145-156, 4°. [Ap. 4113.] 

228. — Proverves, maximes, et conseils traduits du Tagalog. 
Torino, 1900, pp. 16, 4°. [Ap. 4114.] 

“Placed by Bl. under the heading “Mindanao, Joloano (Sulu),” so 

it probably contains references to Sulu. 
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229. — Grammaire tagalog, composee sur un nouveau plan, 
BNI, Volgr. YI. D. IX (1901), pp. 547-592. [Ap. 4315.] 

230. Marsdex, lY. — lliseellaueous Works. London, 1834 (some 

observations on Tagalog, p. 94). [Me.] 

231. Martin, J. — Diccionario hispauo-bisaya. Manila, 1842, 
(pp. 461-S27 of Mentrida’s “Diccionario”). [A 173, P 
170.3, B.j 

2-32. Maktix', Gregorio and ILvrtLxez Cuadrado, M. — Colleccion 
de refranes, frases y modismos tagalos . . . Guadalupe, 
1890, pp. 234, 8“ (879 refranes, etc.; many of Spanish 
origin). [R 1318, P 1620, Ap. 2884.] 

Mvrtinez Cuadrado. M. — ef. preceding title. 

* M.vrtixez, J. — ef. Calderon, S. G. 

233. MrRTixEz Yigil. R. — Diccionario de los nombres vulgares 
que se dan en Pilipinas a, muchas plantas usuales y not- 
ables. . . Madrid. 1879, pp. 2 -f vi -f 51, 4°. [A 585. B, 
Ap. 1687.] 

234. — Exposicion del sistema metrieo-decimal y su compara- 
eiou eon las medidas de Pilipinas, Manila, 1865 ; 1870, 
pp. 43. 12". [A 386. P 1635, Ap. 1254.] 

* — (Article on Tagalog Alphabet) ef. Revista de Pilipinas, 
Xo. 300. 


235. Mas. S. df. — Informe sobre el estado de las islas Pilipinas 
cn 1842. Madrid, 1843, 2 vols., 4° (contains short vocabu- 
lary of Tagalog, Bisaya. Iloko, Ibanag, and Malay; also 
note on native alphabets, cf. Piddington. No. 287. ' 

236. M.VSOX. O. T. {translator) — ^Blumentritt’s list of the native 
tribes of the Philippines and the languages spoken by 
them; with introduction and notes. Report of Smith- 
sonian Inst, for ^99 (1901 j, pp. 527-547. 

Medalle t Zaguirre. a. — P ocket Dictionary of Bisayan, 
cf. Cohen. W. M. 


"37. ^Iewo. P. X. DE Agguiammuan tac eagui gasila 6 gra- 
matna ibanag-castellana. Manila, 1890 ; 1892. pp. 400, 8". 

ooo ^ ^ ^P- 2885, 3176.] 

* enthida, a. Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiliguajna 

de Panay. Manila. 1818. pp. 2 -f 247, 4^ (1st ed. 


ap under this name the title “Yocabuiario 

probably fn" 1637, reprinted Manila, 1818. This is 

p obably nustahe, one or both of the titles listed here being meant. 
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before 1636) ; a later ed. re\'ised by J. Apariedo, Tambo- 
bong, 1894, pp. 4 -|- xviii + 270 + 6, 4“ (contains also 
paradigms of Haraya, pp. 18-20, of Cebuan pp. 249-251, 
and of Samaro-Leytean, pp. 251-253). [A 100, R 1808, 
P 1704, B, Bl. I, Ap. 511, 3537.] 

239. — Boeabulario de la lengua bisaia-liiligvoyna y haraia 
de la Isla de Panai y Sugbii, y para las demas Islas . . . 
anadido e impresso por M. Clauer. Manila, 1637, over 900 
pp., 4“,- another ed. 1698. [P 1701, Bl. I.J — Diecionario 
de la lengua bisaya-biligueina y baraya. Manila. 1841, 
pp. 460, Fob (cf. Martin J. for pages 461 If.). [A 173. P 
1702, B, Bl. I, Ap. 690.] 

* Merced (Mercedes), T. Minguella de la (las) — cf. 
Minguella (de 1. M.), T. 

240. Merbiijj, E. D. — A dictionary of the plant names of the 
Philippine Islands. Publications of Bureau of Govern- 
ment Laboratories, Manila, 1903, pamph., pp. 193. S'\ 

241. Meter, A. B. — Ein Beitrag zu d. Kenutniss d. Sprachen 
auf Mindanao, Solog, und Siau. der Papnas d. Astrolabe- 
Bai auf Neu-Guinea. der Negritos d. Philippinen und 
einige Bemerkungen iiber H. Riedel’s Ubersetzungen in’s 
Tagalisehe u. Visayische. Tijds. v. Taal, Land en Volkenk. 
V. Nederl. Indie, Bd. XX, 1872, pp. 440-470 (contains also 
a vocabulary of Tiruray). [Bl. I and II p. 34.] 

242. — Ueber die Negrito-Sprache. Zeitsch. f. Ethnol.. Bd. VI. 
1874, pp. 255-257. [Bl. I.] 

243. — Ueber die Negritos oder Aetas der Philippinen. Dres- 
den, 1878 (contains a comparative vocabulary of Tagalog 
of Bataan, Parapanga of Zambale-s, Negrito of Mariveles, 
and Negrito of Zambales). [B, Bl. I, Ap. 1647.] 

244. Meter, A. B., and Kern, H. — Die Philippinen. II. Neg- 
ritos. Dresden, 1893, pp. 92-1-10 plates. Fob (=Publi- 
kationen aus dem Koniglicheu Ethnographischen Museum 
zu Dresden, IX). [R 1683, P 1718, Ap. 3366.] 

245. ilETER, A. B., Schadenberg, a., and Foy, W. — Die Man- 

gianschrift von Mindoro. Berlin, 1895. pp. 34 4 plates. 

Fob (=Abh. u. Ber. d. kgb zool. u. anthrop.-ethnog. 
Museums zu Dresden, No. 15). 

246. Meyer, H. — Eine Weltreise. Leipzig. 1885. pp. 543 1, 

8“. Appendix entitled ‘‘Die Igorroten” pp. 505-543. 

4 JAOS 40 
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Auotlier edition, Leipzig und Wien, 1890. (Said by 
Conant to contain references to Tingyan.) [Co., Be., S.] 

247. Miles. J. — Metodo teorico-practico. . .para aprender . . . el 
lenguaje tagiilog. Barcelona, 1887 ; 1888, pp. 135, 4° (A) , 

8' (P i’. [C 77, A 1054, P 1729, Ap. 2502.] 

■248. iMiLLEK; M. L. — The Mangyans of Mindoro. Philippine 
Journal of Science, Sec. D, Vol. -VII, No. 3, 1912, pp. 135- 
156. espee. 153-154. 

— Probably = M.,’ M. L. ; ef. No. 213. 

■24f). illXGUELLA (dE L.\ MeRCED OT DE LAS MERCEDES ), T. 

Ensayo de gramatiea hispano-tagala. Manila, 1878, pp- 
302, 4°. [A 563, B, Bl. 16, Ap. 1648.] 

250. — Metodo practico para que los ninos y ninas de las 
provineias tagalas aprendan a hablar castellano. Manila, 
1886. pp. 164, 4». [A 970, P 1736, B, Ap. 2379.] 

251. — Estudios comparatives entre el tagalo y el sanserito. 
Ill Exposicion de Pilipinas, colleecion de artieulos publi- 
cados en El Globo, Madrid, 1887. [A 1032, P 1036, Ap. 
2470.] 

252. — Unidad de la especie humana probada por la filologia. 
iManila, 1889, pp. 31, 8° (comparative studies of Tagalog 
and Sanskrit similar to those in preceding title). [R 
1224, P 1737, Ap. 2749.] 

253. Mirasol, D. M. — Yoeabulario 6 Manual de Dialogos en 
Espauol y Visaya. 2^ ed., Manila, 1883, pp. 80, 8"; 2* 
parte, 3^ ed. cor. y aum. por P., Manila, 1889 ; 3® ed. cor. 
y aum. por P., Guadalupe, 1889 ; pp. 90. [A 772 ; E 1225,, 
1226 ; Ap. 2036, 2751, 2752.] 

254. iloxTANO. J. — Rapport a M. le Ministre de I’instruction 
publique sur une mission aux Philippines. Paris, 1885 
i, contains brief vocabularies of Atas, Bilaan, Manobo, 
Scimal, Tagacaolo; also some analysis of Tagalog). [A 
885. P 1748, Bl. II, p. 34; Ap. 2172, 2235.] 

255. Moeexo, S. — Sobre el modo de comprender el idioma pam- 

pango y su poesia (MS.?). [B.] 

256. Morga. a. de — Sucesos de las Mas Pilipinas. Mexico, 
1609 : Ch. xTiii. pp. 139-140 on languages and letters. [A 
9. P 1776. Ap. 63.] 

25 1 . Muller. Fr. — ^Ueber den Ursprung d. Schrift d. malayis- 
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clien Volker. Sitzungsb. d. pMl. hist. Cl. d. k. k. Akad. d. 
Wiss. zu Wien, 1865. [Bl. I.] 

258. — Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. Wien, 1876-84, Bd, 
II, Abth. II, pp. 1-160, espec. 87-160. 

259. Naves, J. — Gramatiea hispano-ilocana. Manila, 1876; 
Tambobong, 1892, pp. 431 -f- vi -f 6, 4“. [C 78 ; R 1533 ; 
P 1815, 1816; B; Bl. I; Ap. 1533, 3180.] 

260®. Neilson, P. D. — Englisb-Tagalog Dictionary. Manila, 
1903. [Bf.] 

260’>. — Tagalog-Englisli Dictionary. Manila, 1903. [Bf.] 

261. Nepomuceno y Sikiban, V. — Gramatiea castellana expli- 
cada en el lenguaje espanol e ibanag. Manila, 1894; 
Malabon, 1895, pp. 368, 8». [R 1917, P 1818, Ap. 3696.] 

262. Nigg, C. — A Tagalog-English and English-Tagalog diction- 
ary. Manila, 1904, pp. 360, small Fol. 

263. Noceda, J. de and San Lucak, P. de — Voeabulario de la 
lengua tagala. Manila, 1754; 2® ed., Valladolid, 1832; 
3® ed., Manila, 1860, pp. 16 -f- 642, Fol. [C 78 ; A 136, 
268 ; P 1823, 1824, 1825 ; B ; Bl. I, Bl. 19 ; Ap. 301, 618, 
968.] 

* Nolasco de Medio, P. — ef. Medio, P. N. de. 

264. Nu Napia Amigo anmana Devoeionario du chirin nu 

Ibatan a ichasantos nu cristianoia pinarin da ni Padres 
Misioneros du Islas Batanes. Manila, 1901. [Co.] 

265. Observaciones gramaticales sobre la lengua tiruray. Ma- 
nila, 1892, pp. 58, 4°. [R 1549; P 1855, Ap. 3197.]“ 

266. Olleras, T. — ^Apuntes para una gramatiea bisaya-cebuana 
en relacion con la castellana. Manila, 1869, pp. xviii 
161, 8°. [P 1862.] 

267. Ordsamling af nogle af de forskjellige Dialeete som tales 
paa Luconia. In Beretning om Corvetten Galathea ’s Reise 
omkring Jorden 1845, 46 og 47, ved Steen-Bille. Kjoben- 
havn, 1850 (references to Negrito in Bd. II, pp. 457-465). 
[Bl. I.] 

268. Orthography of place names in the Philippines. Geo- 
graphical Journal, XVIII, p. 620f. 


“ Said by Conant and Beyer to be by G. BennAsar, cf. C!o. p. 947, Be. 
p. 89. 


24551 
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269. Ortiz, T. — Arte y reglas de la lengna tagala. Sampaloc, 
1740, pp. 10 + 125 + 12, 4". [P 1890, B, BL I.] 

270. — Dieciouario hispano-tagalo. [B.] 

271. Oyaxgurex (de Santa Ines), M. — Tagalysmo elucidado y 
redueido (en lo possible) a la latinidad de Nebrija: eon 
su .syiitaxis. . .etc., y eon la alnsion, que en su uso y com- 
position tiene eon el dialeeto chinico mandarin, eon las 
lenguas hebrea y griega. . . Mexico, 1742, pp. 8 + 228, 4°. 
[aV P 1901, B:B1 21, Ap. 270.] 

* P. = Perfecto, M. 

272. Paglinawan, M. — Balarilang Tagalog (on cover Gram- 

atikang Tagalog). Maynila, 1910. [Bf.] 

273. Pallas. P. S. — Vocabularium Catbarinae. St. Petersburg, 
1787-1789, 2 vols., 4" (comparative vocabulary of about 
200 terms in 200 languages, list No. 186, Pampanga, No. 
187, Tagalog). [Me.] 

274. Palojio, J. — Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana. . .tradu- 
cido al. . .ehamorro. Manila, 1887, pp. 69, 8°. [P 1908.] 

275. Pardo de Tavera. T. H. — Contribucion para el estudio de 
los antiguos alfabetos filipinos. Losana. 1884, pp. 30 -f 1 
plate, 4° (A), 8° (P). [A 829, P 1914, B, Bl. 22.] 

276. — Les anciens alphabets des Philippines. Annales de 
I’Extreme-Orient (Paris), 1885, pp. 204-210; 232-239. 
[P 1915.] 

277. — El sanscrito en la leugua tagalog. Paris, 1887, pp. 55, 
4“ (A), 8“ (P). [A 1066, P 1919, Ap. 2517.] 

278. — Consideraciones sobre el origen del nombre de los 
numeros en tagalog. Manila. 1889, pp. 26, 4° (A), 8“ (P). 
[R 1240, P 1921, B, Ap. 2768.] 

279. — Etimologia de los nombres de razas de Pilipinas. 
Manila, 1901, pp. 20, 8“. [P 1931.] 

280. Parker, L. — An English-Spanish-Pampango Dictionary. 

Manila, 1905. [Co.] 

281. Pato. P.— Diceionario Espafiol-Ibanag. Manila, 1867. 
[Go.] 

282. Pellicer, M. — Arte de la lengua pangasinana 6 eaboloan. 
Manila. 1840 ; 2^ ed., 1862, pp. 176 + 4, 4° ; 3“ ed., Manila, 
1904. [C 79. A 292. P 19.58. B. Bl. 62; Ap. 680, 1016, 
Co.] 

253. Perfecto. M. — 1 ocabulario de la lengua bicol 


con sus 
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signifieaciones en Castellano. Nueva Caeeres, 1897, pp. 48, 
8°. [P 1970.] 

284. — Prases familiares en espanol y bicol y guia de conver- 
saciones en bicol y espanol. Nueva Caeeres, 1896, pp. 32, 
8°. [P 1971.] 

285. — Yocabulario 6 manual de terminos en castellano y bicol. 
Nueva Caeeres, 1896, pp. 56, 8“. [P 1972.] 

286. — Guia de conversaciones en bicol y espanol. Para 
escuelas y estudiantes que prineipian a aprender el caste- 
llano, y paro los estranos que desean comprender algo del 
bicol. Nueva Caeeres, 1896, pp. 32, 8”. [P 1973.] 

* — = P-, the reviser of Mirasol’s “Yocabulario" — ef. 
Mirasol, D. M. 

287. PiDDiNGTON, H. — A notice of the alphabets of the Philip- 
pine islands translated from the “Informe sobre el estado 
de las islas Pilipinas” of Don Sinibaldo de Mas. Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Yol. XIY, 1845, p. 603. 
[Bl. 25.] 

288. PixpiN, T. — Librong pagaralan nang manga Tagalog nang 
uieang castilla (with questions for confession in Tagalog 
and Spanish by P. de San Jose). Bataan. 1610. pp. 258; 
2* ed., 1752 ; 3" ed.. 1832, pp. 919, 8'\ [P 1983. 2553, 2554, 
Bl. I.] 

289. Porter, R. S. — A primer and vocabulary- of the Moro 
dialect (Magindanau). Washington, 1903, pamph., pp. 
77, 8“. 

* Primer Ensayo de Gramatica de la lengua de Yap — ef. 
Yaleneia, A. de. 

290. Prince, J. D. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel's “The first 
grammar of the language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot.” 
The Monist. 1911, pp. 470-475. 

291. Puk en Jojua, me kajirauik jon ni lokaia uta ipru; ap 
kapara ki ton Ponape. En Amerika joupenepan paipel, 
me tapi ta Nu lok, 1816, pp. 39, 4" (parts of Bible in 
language of Caroline Is.). [A 714. Ap. 1945.] 

* Quinones, J. de [Me.] — cf. under Manuscript Titles, No. 
448. 

292. Raj-vl, j. — E. xploracion del territorio de Davao. . .Madrid, 
1891 (contains short vocabulary. Spanish. Bisaya, Malay, 
Manobo). [R 1440, B, Ap. 3062.] 
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293. Eeed, ay. a. — N egritos of Zambales. Ethnological Sur- 
vey Publications, Department of the Interior, Vol. II, Part 
I, Manila, 1904; Appendix B, Vocabularies pp. 79-83 
(vocabularies of Zambal and Negrito dialects) . 

294. Eelacion de las islas Filipinas. Eome, 1864, 4°, chs. xv 
and xvii on languages and letters. [Ap. 57.] 

295. Eeligioso de Sto. Domingo, (un) — Arte tagalo en verso 

latino (mentioned by Totanes) — ef. No. 421. [B.] 

296. Eeligioso de S. Francisco, (un) — Arte tagalo en verso 
Castellano (mentioned by Totanes). [B.] 

297. Eetaxa, ay. E. — Los antiguos alfabetos de Filipinas. 
Madrid, 1895, pp. 12, Fol. (reprinted from journal La 
Politica de Espana en Filipinas: contains criticism of 
Marcilla). [E 1930, Ap. 3718.] 

298. — Archive del bibliofilo filipino. Madrid, 1895-1898, 
Tom. I, par. AMI ; Tom. II, par. VII, X— cf. Bencuchillo, 
Jeronimo, Catecismo. . .Batan. [E 1928, P 2354, Ap. 
3716.] 

299. — Aparato bibliografico. . .Madrid, 1906, Fol., Yol. I, pp. 
xxxv-xxxvij, Tabla tercera, Biblioteca idiomatica orien- 
tal (contains classified list of numbers of titles of Bibliog- 
raphy that deal in any way with PhiUppme languages). 

300. Eevista de Filipinas: Tom. II, 4° (contains article on 
Tagalog Alphabet by E. Martinez A'^igil). Manila, 1876- 
77. [P 2359.] 

301. Eeyes, F. D. — Review of H. 0. Beyer’s “Population of 
the Philippine Islands in 1916.” Philippine Journal of 
Science, See. D, A"ol. XIII, 1918, pp. 41-42. 

302. Eiedel, J. G. F. — Bijdrage tot de kennis der dialekten 
voorkomende op de eilanden Luzon of Lesoeng, Panai of 
Ilong-ilong, Belangingi, Solog, Sangi, alsmede op Noord- 
en Alidden-Celebes. Batavia, 1868, pp. 44, 4°. [P 2389, 
Bl. L] 

Eizal. J. — Die Transcription des Tagalog — cf. Blunien- 
tritt. F., translator. No. 54. 

303. Eobertsox, J. A. — ^Bibliography of the Philippine Islands, 
Printed and Alanuscript. Cleveland, 0., 1908 (discussion 
of languages, pp. 47-49). 

304. Eocajiora. F. — Catecismo de la doctrina cristiana en la 
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lengua de Isinay 6 Inmeas. Manila, 1876, pp. 176. 12® 
(A), smaU 8° (P). [A 509, P 2412, Ap. 1547.] 

* Eodeiguez, J. — Said to be author of Nos. 87, 88; c£. Co. 
pp. 944, 945. 

305. Rodeigtjez, E. — Diccionario ibanag-espaiiol compuesto en 
lo antiguo por el E. P. Fr. J. Bugarin, redueido al inejor 
forma por el E. P. Fr, Antonio Lobato de Santo Tomas; 
compendiado por el E. P. Fr. Julian Velinchou . . . redu- 
cido a metodo mas claro. . .por. . .Manila. 1854, pp. 280 -p 
72, Fol. (innumerable errors). [A 221, P 2418, B, Bl. I, 
Ap. 844.] 

306. Eomualdez, N. — A Bisayan Grammar (Samaro-Leytean) . 

Takloban (Leyte), 1908, pp. 136, 8’. [Be.] 

307. — Tagbanwa Alphabet, with some reforms. Manila. 1914. 

pp. xiv + 24, 8°. [Be.] 

* Eosa, a. Sanchez de la — cf. Sanchez de la Eosa, A. 

308. Eosa, P. de la — Voeabulario Visaya — Ingles. IMetodo 

practico sang ingles agud mapagadalan sang mga taga isla 
sang Masbate cag Tieao. Manila, 1905. [Co.] 

309. Rost, R. — De la lengua y literatura malayas“ (translated 
by M. Walls). Madrid, 1895, pp. 60, 8®. [R 1933. Ap. 
3722.] 

310. Sa.\vedea, M. de — Arte para aprender la lengua de los 
naturales de Nueva Segovia. [B.] 

311. Safpoed, W. B. — The Chamorro Language of Guam. 
American Anthropologist, Vol. V (1903), pp. 289-311. 508- 
529; Vol. VI (1904), pp. 95-117, 501-534: Vol. VII 
(1905), pp. 305-319. 

* Sainz F. — Devocionario sa sarita zambalen — cf. Her- 
nandez, F. 

312. Saleeby, N. M. — Studies in Moro liistory, law, religion. 
Ethnological Survey Publications. Department of the Inte- 
rior, Vol. IV, Part I, Manila, 1905, pp. 107. 4“ (contains 
Magindanau and Sulu texts and translations). 

“Eetana says nothing about the content of this work, so it is uncertain 
whether the term “Malayas” is used in its broader or its narrower 
signification. The book is included here, however, on the possibility that 
it is used in the broader sense, thus including the Philippines. 

^ The Nueva Segovia mentioned here is apparently the one in northern 
Luzon. There is also a N. S. in Nicaragua and one in Venezuela. 
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313. — History of Sulu. BS, Vol. IV, Part II, 1908 (contains 
translations of Malay and Sulu historical documents). 

314. Salva, E. — Vocabulario militar y ^ia de la eonversacion 
espanol. tagalog-visaya. Manila, 1884, 4° (forms Vol. II 
of Biblioteca de la Revista del ejercito y armada de Fili- 
pinas). [P 2475, B.] 

315. San Agustin. A. de — ^Arte de la lengua bicol. Manila, 
1647; 2=“ ed., Sampaloc, 1795, pp. 5 + 167, 12® (A), small 
8° (P) — ef. also Crespo, M. [A 78; P 2477, 2478; B; 
Bl. I, Bl. 73 ; Ap. 429.] 

316. San Agustin, G. de — Compendio del arte de la lengua 
tagala. Manila, 1703 ; 2® ed., Sampaloc, 1787 ; 3® ed., 
Manila. 1879, pp. 168, 8®. [C 79; A 66, 594; P 2483, 
2484, 2485 ; B ; Bl. I. Bl. 29 ; Ap. 397, 1706.] 

317. — Adiciones al Arte visaya de P. Mentrida. [Bl. 53.] 

318. San Anto.vio. J. F. de — Clironicas de la Apostoliea Pro- 
viucia de San Gregorio. Sampaloc. 1738-44, Fol. ; eh. xli de 
las letras, lenguas, y policia de los Philipinos. [A 38, P 
2487. Ap. 258.] 

319. San Buen.wentura, P. de — Vocabulario de la lengua 
tagala. Pila. 1613, pp. 6 -f 707, Fol. [P 2493, B, Bl. 
31.] 

320. SANcnF.z DE LA RosA. A. — Diccionario espanol-bisaya,^® 

( ?). 1887, (?). [B.] 

321. — Diccionario liispano-bisaya para las provincias de 
Samar y Leyte. Manila, 1895, pp. 8 + 480, Pol. ; 3® ed., 
revised by A. V. Alcazar — espahol-bisaya . . .Manila, 1914, 
pp. 630 -f 8, 4°. [R 1936. Ap. 3726, Be.] 

322. — Diccionario bisaya-espanol eompuesta por. . .para las 
provincias de Samar y Leyte. Manila, 1895, pp. x + 332, 
Fol.; revised by A. V. Alcazar, Manila, 1914, pp. 440, 4“ 
(this and preceding usually in one volume). [R 1937, 
Ap. 3727. Be.] 

323. — Gramatiea visayo-hispana precedida de algunas lec- 
ciones practices que familiaricen a los ninos indigenas eon 
el idioma ea.stellano. Compuesta para uso de las eseuelas 


Given by Bl. as Diccionario espanol-Tagalog. 

Possibly same as, or earlier edition of, following title. 
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de la provineia de Samar. Manila, 1878, pp. xxvi + 112 
+ 6, 8“. [P 2494, B, Ap. 1654.]^® 

324. — Gramatiea hispano-visaya con algunas lecciones prac- 
ticas. . .que facilitan a los ninos de Leyte y Samar la 
verdadera . . . expresion de la lengua eastellana. Manila, 
1887, pp. 334, 4“ (in two columns Spanish and Bisaya). 
[A 1081, P 2511, Ap. 2539.] 

* Sanchez, J. — Diecionario bisaya-espanol. Aumentada con 
mas de tres mil voces por. . . (1st part of 3d ed. of En- 
carnacion’s dictionary, which see). 

325. Sanchez, Mateo — Vocabulario de la lengua bisaya. 
Manila, 1711, Fol. [A 29, P 2500, B," Bl. I, Ap. 217.]"* 

326. Sanchez, Migetel — Arte de la lengua tagala (mentioned 
by Totanes). [B.] 

* San Joaquin, R. Zueco de — ef. Zueco de San Joaquin, R. 

327. San Jose (or Josef or Joseph), F. (Blancas) de — Arte 
y reglas de la lengua tagala. Manila, 1832, pp. 919, 12°, 
earlier editions Bataan(?), 1610 (1st ed.) ; Manila, 1752. 
[A 134,; P 2551, 2552; B; Ap. 619. Bf.. Co.] 

* — Librong pagaralan.. .cf. Pinpin, T. 

* San Lucas, P. de — Vocabulario de la lengua tagala — cf. 
Noeeda, J. de. 

328. San Lucas, F. de — Diecionario de los principales idiomas 
de las islas Filipinas (17th cent.?). [B.] 

* S.ANTA Eulalia. Gibert de — cf. Gibert (de S. E.). 

* Santa Ines, M. Oyanguren de — cf. Oyanguren de Santa 
Ines, M. 

329. S.ANTAREN, H.^ — Catccismo historico nga nagasacop et cari- 
pon eang Historia nga Santos et cang pagtolon-an cang 
mga Cristianos. . .Manila, 1877, pp. 226 + 4, 12° (in 
Haraya dialect of Bisaya). [A 538. Ap. 1604.] 


This book is given by P, B, Ap. under Antonio Sanchez, but there seems 
little doubt that he is the same as Sanchez de la Bosa. 

I" Given by B as Vocabulario de la lengua tagala. . .para uso y como- 
didad de los ministros Sisayos, Manila, 1611. Tagala is evidently a mis- 
take for bisaya, and 1611, for 1711. 

“Size of book given by Retana thus “En fol. Hojas: 5 s. n. (t. e. sine 
numero)+551, + 1 s. n. 4-41.” The numbers after the first probably 
refer to pages and not to leaves (hojas). 
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330. Santos, D. de los — ^Voeabulario de la lengua tagala. 
Tayabas, 1703; Sampaloc, 1794; Manila, 1835, pp. 8 + 
739 + 118, Fol. [A 77, 148; P 2576, 2577, 2578; B; Bl, 
I; Ap. 428, 637.] 

* Santo Tomas, A. Lobato de — cf. Lobato (de S. T.), A. 

* S*AN Vincente Ferrer, N. Gonz.alez — cf. Gonzalez (de 
San V. F.), N. 

331. Schadenberg, A. — Uber die Negritos der PhUippmen. 
Zeitsclirift fiir Ethnologie. (Berlin) 1880, Vol. XII, pp. 
133-174 (vocabularies of Negrito and Tagalog, pp. 167- 
174). [P 2593, Bl. L] 

332. — Die Bewohner von Siid-Mindanao u. der Insel Samal. 
Zeitscli. f. EthnoL, 1885 (contains vocabulary of Bagobo). 
[P 2598, Bl. II p. 34.] 

333. — Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Banao-Leute und der Gui- 
nanen. . .Verhand. d. Berliner Gesells. f. Anthrop., Ethnol., 
u. Urgesehiehte, 1887, pp. 145-159 (vocabulary of Ginaan). 
[P 2599.] 

334. — Beitrage zur Kenntnis der im Innern Nordluzons 
lebenden Stamme.'® Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 
sehaft fiir Antliropologie, Ethnologie und Urgesehiehte, 
XVI, Nov., 1889, pp. 649-727 (vocabularies of Igorot dia- 
lects of Bontok, Banaue, and Lepanto, and of Iloko) . [P 
2601.] 

* — Die Mangian.sclirift — cf. Meyer, A. B., No. 245. 

335. Sctieerer, 0. — The Nabaloi dialect. Ethnological Survey 
Publications, Department of the Interior, Vol. II, Part II. 
Manila. 1905, pp. 97-178, 4°. 

336. — Ein ethnographischer Bericht iiber die Insel Botel 
Tobago mit sprachvergleichenden Bemerkungen. Mit- 
theilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens. Bd. XI, T. 2, Tokj'o, 1908, pp. 145- 
212 (espec. pp. 195-212). 

337. — The Batan dialect as a«aember of the Philippine group 
of languages (with comparative lists). BS, Vol. V, Part 
I; Manila, 1908. pp. 131, 4®. 

338. — On a quinary notation among the Ilongots of Northern 
Luzon. The Philippine Journal of Science, Sec. D. Vol. 
VI, No. 1, Feb., 1911. pp. 47-49. 


“ P has Stamm, a mistake for Stamme. 
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339. — Linguistic travelling notes from Cagayan (Luzon). 

Anthropos, Vol. IV, pp. 801-804, Wien, 1909. [Be.] 

340. — The Particles of Relation of the Isinai Language. 
The Hague, 1918, pp. 4 -L 115, 6% X 9% in- 

341. — Review of C. W. Seidenadel’s “The first grammar of 
the language spoken hy the Bontoc Igorot.” Philippine 
Journal of Science, Sec. D, Vol. VI, 1911, pp. 271-281. 

* — • cf. Diecionario espanol-ibatan. No. 131. 

342. ScHErosTAGEL, M. — Pilipinas. Distrito de Benguet, memo- 
ria descriptiva y economica. . .Madrid, 1878 (contains 
vocabulary of Benget Igorot, pp. 39-54) . [A 569, P 2607, 
Ap. 1655.] 

343. Schneider, E. E. — Notes on the Maugyan Language. 
Philippine Journal of Science, Sec. D, Vol. VII, No. 3. 
1912, pp. 157-178. 

344. ScHTJCHARDT, H. — Kreolische Studien. Ueber das Malaio- 
spanische der Philippinen. Wien, 1883, pp. 42, 8°. [P 
2611, B, Bl. 2.] 

345. Seiden.vdel, C. W. — The first grammar of the language 
spoken by the Bontoc Igorot with a vocabularj" and texts. 
Chicago, 1909, pp. xxiv 588, 4°. 

346. Seiple, W. G. — Tagalog poetry. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Circulars, Vol. XXII, No. 163, June, 1903, pp. 78-79. 

347®. — The TagMog numerals. JHUC, No. 163, pp. 79-81. 

347*’. — Polysyllabic roots with initial P in Tagalog. JAOS, 
Vol. XX^^ 1904, pp. 287-301. 

348. Semper, C.— Ueber die Palausprache. Korrespondenzblatt 
d’. deut. Gesellschaft f. Anthr., Ethnol., u. Urgesch., 1871, 
pp. 63-66. 

349. Serrano, R. — Diecionario de terminos comunes tagalo- 
castellano. Manila, 1854; 3® ed., Binondo, 1869, pp. 316 
+ 3, 8°. [A 227, 376; P 2641, 2642; B ; Bl. I; Ap. 861, 
1226.] 

350. — Nuevo diecionario manual espanol-tagalo. Manila. 
1872, pp. 6 -f 398, 8°. [C 79, A 426, P 2643, Ap. 1373.] 

351. Serrano Laktaw, P. — Diecionario hispano-tagalog. Ma- 
nila, 1889, pp. 626, 4° (in reformed spelling). [C 79, R 
1260, P 2644, B, Ap. 2801.] 

352. — Diecionario tagalog hispano. Manila, 1914. [Bf.] 

353. Smith, C. C.— A Grammar of the Maguindanao Tongue. 
Washington, 1906 (translation of No. 194). 
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354. Swift, H. — A Study of the Iloco Lan^age, based mainly 
on the Iloco Grammar of J. Naves, Washington, 1909, pp. 
172, 8°. 

355. Taylor, I. — The Alphabet, an account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters. London, 1883, Vol. II, Chap. x. 
[Bl. 37.] 

356. Terriex de Lacoupebie — F ormosa. Notes on manuscripts, 
languages, and races. Hertford, 1887, 4° (vocabulary of 
Tagalog, Bisaya, Pampanga, Magindanao). [Ap. 2544.] 

* Taveea. T. H. P.vkdo de — cf. Pardo de Tavera, T. H. 

357. Tenokio a Sigatax, J. — Costumbres de los indios tirurayes. 
Manila, 1892, pp. 96, 4" (two columns, Spanish and Tiru- 
ray). [R 1596, P 2696, Ap. 3253.] 

358. Thevexot, M. — Relation de divers voyages eurieux. . . 
Paris. 1696, Pol. (3d part contains remarks on languages 
and alphabet). [A 24, P 2701, Ap. 173.] 

359. Totaxes, S. de — ^A rte de la lengua tagala y manual taga- 
log. Sampaloc, 1745; 2^ ed., 1796; 3® ed., Manila, 1850; 
4» ed., Binondo, 1865, pp. -vdii + 131 + 166, 4°. [A 42, 
79, 202. 329; P 2716, 2717. 2718, 2719, 2720; B; Bl. I; 
Ap. 277. 432. 788. 1105.] 

360. Urios. S. — Aneora con sinipit sa pagpauluas. . . Manila, 
1884. pp. 736. 16® (translation of J. Mach, “Aneora de 
Salvacidn. “ in Bisaya of Mindanao). [A 839, Ap. 2156.] 

361. Yalexcia. A. de — P rimer ensayo de gramatica de la lengua 
de Yap (Carolinas Occidentales). Manila, 1888, pp. 144, 
8® (A). smaU 4® (P). [C 80, A 1149; P 2018, Ap. 2643.] 

362. Yaxoverbekgh, M. — ^A Grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it 
is spoken at Banco. BS, Vol. V, Part VI, Manila, 1917, 
pp. 331-425. 

* Velixchox, j. — D iecionario ibanag — cf. Rodriguez, R. 

363. Vera, R. 31. de — G ramatica Hispano-Bicol. 3Ianila, 1904. 
[Co.] 

364. 3'eedugo. A.— Arte tagalo. (?), 1649. [B, Bl. 7 Ber- 

dugo.] 

* 3’^igil, R, 3lARTixEZ — cf. Martinez Vigil, R. 

* 3 iL-^xovA. P. — Diecionario pangasinan-espanol — cf. Cos- 
gaya, L. F. 

365. \iLCHES. 31. — Gramatica visaya-cebuana. Breves apuntes. 
3Ianila, 1877. pp. 183 4- 1. 4®. [A 541, Ap. 1609.] 
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* ViKGEN DE Monseebate, Jekonimo de LA — cf. Jeronimo de 
la Virgen de Monserrate. 

366. Visitas du Santisimo eani Santa Maria a pinayapu ni S. 

Alfonso Ligorio (Batan). Manila, 1901. [Co.] 

367. Vivo y Juderias, G. — Gramatica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 
1869, pp. 225 + 5, 4“. [C 80, A 377, P 2817, Bl. I, Ap. 
1227.] 

36S. — Compendio de la gramatica hispano-ilocana. Manila, 
1871, pp. 136 -f- 4, S° — 2® ed.. Breve compendio de la gra- 
matica Uoco-eastellana. Manila, 1884, pp. 96, 8°. [C 80; 
A 406, 840 ; P 2818 ; Ap. 1322, 2161.] 

369. — Diccionario ilocano-castellano. Manila, 1873. pp. 228, 
4'= (A), 8“ (P). [C 80, A 434, P 2816, Ap. 1401.] 

3"0. — Nuevo voeabulario en lengua Hispano-ilocana, Binondo, 
1876. [Bl. I Vivo y Tuderias.] 

3/1. Voeabulario de la lengua camarina 6 bicol. Manila, 1729. 
[P 2819.] 

372. Walleser, S. — Grammatik der Paiausprache. Mittheil- 
ungen des Seminars fiir orientalisehe Sprachen zu Berlin, 
XIV, 1, 1911, pp. 121-231. 

373. — Palau Worterbueh; Palau-Dentsch, pp. 165; Deutsch- 
Palau, pp. 79 with appendix, pp. 81-98 of German-Palau 
conversational phrases. Hong Kong, 1913. 

* Walls, M. — ef. Rost, R. 

374. Waterman, IVLargaret P, — A Vocabulary of Bontoc Stems 
and their Derivatives. BS, Vol. V, Part IV, Manila, 1913, 
pp. 239-299. 

375. WiLLLAMS, H. W. — Grammatische Skizze der Ilocano- 
Sprache. Miinchen, 1904, pp. 82, 8" (Dissertation). 

376. WoLFENSON, L. B. — The infixes la, li, lo in Tagal/^. 
JAOS, Vol. XXVII, pp. 142-146. 

377. Worcester. D. C. — The Non-Christian tribes of Northern 
Luzon. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. I, No. 8, 
Oct., 1906, pp. 791-875 (see especially p. 861f.). 

378. WuLiT, K . — Review of Brandstetter’s “Mata-Hari.” 
Zeitschrift d. deutsch. morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 
LXIII (Leipzig), 1909. pp. 61,5-623. 


^ P has the following note with regard to the size of the book viz., 
" Pinelo-Bareio, II, fol. 919 vta. ” 
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379. — Review of Brandstetter’s “Wurzel iind Wort in den 
Indonesisehen Spraehen.” Zeitschrift fiir Kolonial- 
spraehen, I, 3, 1910-11, pp. 224-236. 

3S0. — Zur neueren Literatur iiber die Volker und Spraehen 
der Philippinen. Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, II, 1, 
1911-12, Berlin, pp. 64-78. 

* Zarza, F. de la — ef. Blumentritt, F., No. 53. 

381. ZuEco (de San Joaquin), R. — ^Metodo del Dr. Ollendorff 
. . .adaptado al bisaya. Manila, 1871; 2® ed., 1884, pp. 26 
-f 271 -f- 120, 4° ; 3^ ed., Gramatica bisayo-espanola adap- 
tada al sistema de Ollendorf, Guadalupe, 1890, pp. Ixiii 
+ 222 -p 3, 4° (granunar of Cebuan, but contains also 
remarks on the dialects of Bohol and Mindanao). [A 
407, 841; R 1369; B; Bl. 54; Ap. 1323, 2163, 2954.] 

382. — Compendio de la gramatica bisayo-espanola adaptada 
al sistema de Ollendorff. 2® ed., Guadalupe, 1889, pp. 
Lxvii 4- 152 + 27, 8“. [R 1272, Ap. 2814.] 


B. Manuscripis.-'^ 

383. Alapon or Alafont, 51. — ^Notas y adiciones al arte pam- 
pango del padre Vergano. [B ; Ap. 236, p. 264.] 

384. — Arte de la lengua espaiiola para uso de los naturales 
de la provincia de la Pampanga, ca. 1786. [Bo. 363.] 

385. Albuquerque, A. de — ^Arte de la lengua tagala (MS. 

written 1570-80?; disappeared when English took Manila 
1762). [B, Bl. 3.] 

386. Aparicio, J. — Diccionario bisaya, 1896? [Ro. 416.] 

337. Arte del idioma gaddang en la mission de Paniqui (MS. 
of 1838 in the Library of Santo Tomas at ilanila). [B.] 

388. Asumpcion or Asuncion, D. de la (died 1690?) — ^Arte del 
idioma tagalog. [B, Bl. 6, Ro. 314.] 

389. — Diccionario tagalog. [B, Bl. 6, Ro. 314.] 

’ Avila, P. de la Cruz— cf. Cruz Avila, P. de la. 

390. Ayora, J. de — Arte panayano. [Bl. 44.] 

391. — Tocabulario panayano. [Bl. 44.] 

”Nos. 6, 13, 19, 77, 82, 184, 210, 213, 255, 310, 317, 320, 326, 328, 364, 

which, lacking a definite statement as to their character, have been placed 

under printed works, are probably also manuscripts. 
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392. — Arte ilocano. [Bl. 63.] 

393. — Vocabulario ilocano. [Bl. 63.] 

394. — Arte pangasinano. [Bl. 61.] 

39.5. — Vocabulario pangasinano. [Bl. 61.] 

396. Azpitarte, A. — Proyecto de una gramatica bisaya, 1888? 
[Ro. 412.] 

397. — Addiciones al diccionario bisaya del P. Mentrida. 
[Ro. 412.] 

398. Benavente, A. de — Arte y diccionario pampango (author 

took MS. to China where he died 1709). [B, Bl. 56.] 

399. Bermejo, V. E. — ^Boeabulario de la lengua gaddan (MS. 
in Library of S. Tomas at Manila). [B.] 

400. Beyer, H. 0. — History and Ethnography of the Igorot 

Peoples (a collection of 120 MSS. relating to the language 
and culture of the Igorots), 5 vols. of about 500 type- 
written pages each. Manila, 1913. [Be.] 

401. Biso, J. DEL (died 1754) — Compendio del Arte Tagalog. 
[Bl. 9.] 

402. Blake, F. R. — A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. 
Baltimore, 1910 ( ?), pp. xsviii -j- 368. 

403. Blancas, F. (or S.an Josef)-- — ^Arte para aprender los 
Indies Tagalos el Idioma Espanol, ca. 1614. [Ro. 282.] 

4:04 — Arte para aprend6r la Lengua Tagala, ca. 1614. [Ro. 
282.] 

405. Brajca, M. (died 1774) — Diccionario tagalo. [B, Bl. 10.] 

406. Bulle, E. — Notas y observaeiones a la gramatica tagala, 
1890? [Ro. 413.] 

407. Cacho — Catechisms in Isinay, Ilongot, Iruli, and Igolot 
(Bl. Igorrota) (between 1707 and 1748). [Bl. 79; S, 

p. 10.]"^ 

408. — Confesionario and sermons in Isinay. [Bl. 79.] 

409. Calleja, J. — Clave para escribir y leer en pampango, ca. 
1765, 1 vol. 4“. [Ro. 350.] 

* Castano, N. — Diccionario Espanol y Batan — cf. Paula, 
J. de, 

410. Castro, A. M. de — Ortografia de la lengua tagala, 1760? 
[Ro. 346.] 


“Evidently the same bs E. Blancas de San Jos6 (Josef,^ Joseph). 
This is perhaps the same work or works as No. 77. 
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411. CoxAXT, C. E. — A list of about 200 Batan words taken 

down from two natives in 1904 and 1905. [Co.] 

412. — A Bisaya-English Dictionary, prepared with the collab- 

oration of Y. Sotto and J. Villagonzalo : about 5500 words. 
Cebu. 1906. [Co.] 

413. — A list of about 50 Kuyo words (numerals and names 

of parts of body) taken down from a native. Manila, 
1904. [Co.] 

414. — A list of 75 English words with their equivalents 

in Yogad, Gaddang, and Itawi taken from several natives 
in N. Luzon, 1904 and 1905. [Co.] 

415. — Isinai-English word list compiled from F. Eocamora’s 
“Catecismo” (cf. No. 304). Baguio, Benguet, 1907. 
[Co.] 

416. — Kankanai word lists taken down from eight Kankanai 

boys questioned separately; 50 words, chiefly numerals 
and parts of the body. Baguio, Benguet, 1903. [Co.] 

417. CoROXEL. F. — Arte y reglas de la lengua pampanga..., 
1621 (in collection of Eduardo Navaro at Valladolid). 
[Ro. 286.] 

418. — Voeabulario pampango. [Bl. 59.] 

419. Cruz Avila, P. de la — Arte, voeabulario, y catecismo ilo- 
eano, ca. 1600. [Ro. 272.] 

420. Dietionarium Hispano-Tagalicum (according to Bl. was in 
library of Count Wrbna, Vienna, in 1799, pp. 335, 4”). 
[Bl. L] . 

421. Dominican Friar, A. — Arte tagalog, 1736 — cf. No. 295. 
[Me.] 

422. Excixa. F. — Voeabulario de la lengua bisaya zebuana, 
1760. [Ro. 343.] 

423. Foroxda, S. — Voeabulario pampango, ca. 1710, 1 vol. Fol. 
(in Candaba Librarjyl. [Ro. 327.] 

424. Gardxer, F. — Mangj-an Songs, 1905, pp. 3. [Ro. 418.] 
*125. — The Hampangan Mangjans of Mindoro. Bulalakao, 

1905, 60 typewritten pages. [Be.]^* 

426. G.arvax, J. M. — Negrito Vocabularies with notes by E. E. 
Schneider : five extensive vocabularies collected by Garvan 
together with a compilation of all known Negrito vocabu- 


It is not certain whether this contains any linguistic material or not. 
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laries by other authors, and comparative notes on the same. 
Manila, 1914, about 500 typewritten pages. [Be.] 

427. Gonzaga, E. J. — Bisayan Literature. Manila, 1917, 156 
typewritten pages. [Be.] 

428. — Ibanag-Spanish dictionary (title page lacking) ; 348 

pp. and an “indice de las raices anticuadas” (contains a 
large number of words and definitions not found in the 
dictionary of Eodriguez, No. 305). [Co.] 

429. Jesus, B. de — ^Arte del idioma tagalog, ca. 1604. [B, Bl. 

14, Ro. 278.] 

430. MacKlnlay, "W. E. W. — Notes on F. R. Blake’s “Contri- 
butions to Comparative Philippine Grammar.’’ Nos. 33, 
34: 5 typewritten pages, 1908, in possession of F. R. 
Blake. 

* Madre de Dios, T. (Quiros) de l.v — ef. Quiros de la Madre 
de Dios, T. 

431. Marin, E. — Arte y diccionario de la lengua igolota. ca. 

1600. [B, Ro. 272.] 

432. M.ARTiN, J. — Diccionario tagalo-castellano, 1880 (not com- 
pleted). [Ro. 405.] 

433. Martorel, D. — Catecismo de doctrina en idioma iraya 6 
egongot. [Bl. 80, S.] 

434. Montes, J. — Arte del idioma tagalog. [B.] 

135. — Diccionario del idioma tagalog. [B.] 

436. Montes t Escamilla, G. — ^Vocabulario de la lengua 
tagala.-^ Manila, before 1610. [P 1762, Ro. 272.] 

437. — Arte del idioma tagalog. ca. 1600. [Bl. 17, Ro. 272.] 

438. Moreno, S. — Modo y forma de leer los caracteres de la 
lengua pampanga. [Ro. 327.] 

439. Ochoa, D. — Arte, vocabulario y confesionario pampango, 
ca. 1580, 3 vols. (preserved according to B in “convento 
de Lubao”). [Ro. 257, B arte y diccionario del idioma 
pampango.] 

440. Oliver, J. de — E l arte tagalog escrito por Fr. Juan de 

Plasencia. reformado y aumentado de adverbios y parti- 
eulas, ca. 1599. [B. Bl. 26, Ro. 271.] 

441. — Diccionario tagalog-espanol escrito por Fr. J. de P. 

perfeccionado y aumentado, ca. 1599. [B. Bl. 26. Ro. 

271.] 

“ Given as Diccionario del idioma tagalog in Eo. 


5 JAOS 40 
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442. Oyaxgurex de Santa Inks, M. — Diccionario trilingiie 
tagalog-castellano-eantabro, ca. 1736. [B, Bl. 21, Eo. 333.] 

443. Pastor, il. — Arte del idioma tagalo, ca. 1820. [B, Eo. 

378.] 

444. P.vuLA, F. DE and Castaxo, N. — Diccionario Espanol y 
Batan (19th Century) — an extract from it (about 200 
words') is printed in Eetana’s “Archive,” Vol. II, 
Prologo, pp. xli-xlix. [Co.] 

44.5. Plasexcia, J. de — A rte del idioma tagalog, 1580. [B, Eo. 

256.] 

446. — Diccionario hispano-tagalog, 1580. [B, Eo. 256.] 

447. — Coleccion de frases tagalas. [B, Eo. 256.] 

448. Qcixoxes, J. — Arte y diccionario tagalo, ca. 1580. [B, 

Eo. 257.]-** 

449. Quiros de l.v IIadre de Dios, T. — Arte tagalog, between 

1627 and 1662. [Me.] 

450. Euiz, M. — Vocabulario tagalog, 1580 (date probably 
wrong, as the Dominicans, to which order the author 
belonged, did not arrive in the Philippines until 1587). 

[Bl. I, Me.] 

451. Sax Axtoxio, F. de — I nstitucion de la lengua tagala, ca. 

1620. [B, Bl. 30, Eo. 286.] 

452. — Diccionario tagalo, ca. 1620. [B, BL 30, Eo. 286.] 

453. Sax Axtoxio, J. de — S ermones morales (in Kalamian). 
[Bl. 75.] 

454. — - Explicacion del Catecismo (in Kalamian). [Bl. 75.] 

455. S.\x iliGE-EL, E. DE — ^Arte y diccionario de la lengua tagala. 
[B.] 

456. Santarex-, H. — Gramatica bisaya segun el metodo de 
Ollendorf, 1880? [Eo. 406.] 

457. Collecion de voces del dialecta bisaya que no se hallan 
contenidas en el Diccionario del P. Mentrida, ca. 1880. 
[E. 406.] 

458. S-vxTA Eosa, B. de — A rte del idioma de los Aetas, ca. 

1750. [B, Bl. 78, Eo. 337.] 

459. — Diccionario del idioma de los Aetas, ca. 1750 [B Bl. 
78, Eo. 337.] 

. Doctrina cristiana en el idioma de los Aetas. [Bl. 78.] 
Perhaps printed in Manila, 1581, c£. Me. p. 8. 


460 , 
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461. — Administracioii de los sacramentos . . . en el idioma de 
los Aetas. [Bl. 78.] 

462. Santos, D. de los — ^A rte tagalog, ca. 1695 (some leaves 
preserved in Dominican Convent at Manila). [Bl. 35, 
Eo. 316.] 

463. Seekano, J. — Arte Hocano, ca. 1750. [Ro. 337.] 

464. — Diccionario ilocano, ca. 1750. [Eo. 337.] 

465. Shartle, S. Y . — A Tagalog Grammar, ca. 1890, pp. 121: 
in possession of F. E. Blake. 

466. Soelvno, J. — Diccionario cebuano, 1870? (said to be in 
bands of the Eecollets). [Ro. 401.] 

* SoTTO, V. — Bisaya-English Dictionary — ef. Conant, C. E. 

467. Tesauro de la lengua de Pangasman (MS. in possession 

of Jose Maria Ruiz 1889). [B.] 

468. Velloquin, J — Rstudio sobre las lenguas isinay y de Ituy 
(MS. in "eonvento de Candaba”). [B.] 

* ViLLAGOXZALO, J. — Bisaya-English Dictionary — cf. Conant. 
C. E. 

469. Vocabulario tagalo (anonymous MS. by a Dominican friar 
in Library of S. Tomas at Manila). [B.] 

470. Zarza, F. de la — A rte del idioma egongot, ca. 1800 (MS. 
in Convento de S. Francisco in Manila). [B, Bl. 81, Ro. 
374.] 

471. — Catecismo de doctrina eristiana en Egongot (MS. 
ibidem: copy in possession of Blumentritt — cf. No. 53. 
[Bl. 81.] 

472. Administracion de los Sacramentos en idioma Egon- 
got 1788-1810 (MS. ibidem). [Bl. 81.] 

473. -' — Arte de la lengua zebuana, ca. 1800 (in Ayer Collec- 

tion). [Ro. 374.] 


^ The total number of titles is 476, as Nos. 153, 222, and 347 are used 
twice as 153a, 153b etc. 
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Index of 

Abra (cf. Igorot). 

Aeta (cf. Negrito). 

Agfa — 61. 

Agutayna (cf. Kalamian). 

Alphabets — 59, 79, 101, 178, 180, 
186, 187, 201, 225, 235, 245, 256, 
257, 275, 276, 2S7, 294, 297, 300, 
307, 318, 355, 358, 409(?), 438 
{cf. also note on Magindanao 
heloic). 

Aninials (cf. Names). 

Atas— 254. 

Bagobo — 167, 168, 332. 

Banaue (cf. Igorot). 

Batan— 87, 131, 264, 336, 337, 

366, 411, 444. 

Bauco (cf. Lepauto). 

Benget (cf. Igorot). 

Bikol— 120, 162, 173, 208, 209, 

283, 284, 285, 286, 315, 363, 
371. 

Bilaan — 254. 

Bisaya 

in general — 30, 31, 107, 143, 
199, 427. 

dialect not stated — 1, 100, 

191, 192, 213, 220, 231, 

235, 241, 253, 292, 314, 320, 
325, 356, 386, 396, 397, 456, 
457. 

of Bohol— 141, 381. 

Cebuan— 1, 14, 25, 138, 139, 
141, 169, 170, 238, 266, 365, 
381, 382, 412, 422, 466, 473 
(also probably 4, 100, 213). 

Haraya— 238, 239, 329 (also 
perhaps 317, 457). 

Hiliguayna or Panayan — 121, 
161, 212, 238, 239, 317, 
390, 391 (also probably 

231, 396, 397, 457). 

of ilasbate and Ticao — 308. 


Subjects"'’ 

I of Mindanao — 133, 360. 

i Panayan (cf. Hiliguayana) . 

I Samaro - Leytean — 141, 148, 

j 238, 306, 321, 322, 323, 324 

i (probably also 320). 

j Bontok (cf. Igorot). 

' Caboloan (ef. Pangasinan). 

! Calamian (cf. Kalamian). 

I Caroline^ Is. — 9, 10, 96, 153b, 204, 
i 291, s'ei. 

I Cebuan (cf. Bisaya). 

! Chamorro— 109, 152, 153a, 181, 

i 182, 183, 274, 311. 

I Chinese — 226, 271. 

I Comparative Grammar and Vocab- 

^ ularyj-15, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 


36, 

41, 42; 

, 53, 

64, 65, 66, 

, 67, 

68, 

69, 70, 

71, 

72, 73 


105, 

108, 

109, 

111, 

112, 

113, 

114, 

115, 

119, 

123, 

143, 

145, 

155, 

157, 

158, 

171, 

189, 

197, 

220, 

227, 

235, 

241, 

243, 

254, 

258, 

271, 

273, 

292, 

302, 

314, 

328, 

334, 

337, 

340, 

347b, 

356, 

376, 


378, 379, 414, 430. 

I Cuyo (cf. Kuyo). 

Egongot (cf. Ilongot). 

Engbsh grammar in Tagalog — • 
159. 

i Gaddan(g)— 80, 88, 222a, 387, 
399, 414. 

General Philippine Linguistics — 


8, 16, 

, 26, 

27, 38, 40, 

49, 52 

, 54, 

55, 56, 57 

, 58, 

60, 91, 93, 

101, 

106, 

127, 

129, 

135, 

146, 

164, 

174, 

185, 

207, 

215, 

216, 

220, 

226, 

233, 

234, 

236, 

240, 

256, 

268, 

279, 

294, 

298, 

299, 

301, 

303, 

309, 

318, 

339, 

344, 

349, 


358, 377, 380 — ef. also Compar- 
I ative Grammar and Vocabulary, 
i Ginaan — 333. 


“ Numbers from 383 upward refer to manuscript titles. 

W. also Ap. 4108-4211, Koran, genealogical tree of prophets of Islam, 
Easter prayers all in Arabic characters as used by Moros of Mindanao 
(probably aU m Arabic, and so not included in the list). 
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Guam (cf. Chamorro). 

Haraya (cf. Bisaya). 

Hiliguayna (cf. Bisaya). 
Ibauag~126, 130, 163, 184, 210, 
235, 237, 261, 281, 305, 339(?), 
428. 

Ifugao-r-222b. 

Igorot 

in general — 48, 77, 98, 334, 
400, 407, 431. 

Abra — 151. • 

Banaue — 334. 

Benget — 189, 342. 

Bontok— 37, 99, 110, 189, 202, 
290, 334, 341, 345, 374. 
Inibaloi— 335. 

Kankanai — 337, 416. 

Lepauto — 45, 334, 362. 
Nabaloi (cf. Inibaloi). 

Iloko— 82, 83, 125, 147, 150, 160, 


211, 

235, 

259, 

1 334, 

354, 

367, 

368, 

369, 

370, 

t 3/5, 

392, 

393, 

419, 

463, 

464. 




Hongot 

—53, 

r ’7, 

218, 

338, 

407, 

433, 

470, 

471, 

472. 




Inineas (cf. Isinay). 

Iraya — 433 ( =: Egongot ?) . 

Iruli — 77, 407. 

Isinay — 77, 115, 205, 304, 340, 
407. 408, 415, 468. 

Itawi — 414. 

Itiiy — 468. 

Lanao — 137. 

Lepanto (cf. Igorot). 

Literature — 40, 18S, 228, 232, 309, 
427. 

Kalamian — 103, 190, 453, 454. 
Kankanai (cf. Igorot). 

Kuyo— 11, 122, 165, 166, 177, 223, 
413. 


Madagascan — 64, 227. 


Magindanao— 53, 

85, 

102, 154, 

193, 194, 
356.=“ 

195, 

2S9, 

312, 353, 

Malay— rl 19, 

123, 

143, 

155, 171, 


189, 221, 226, 235, 309, 313. 
Malayo-Spanish — 344, 349 ( !) . 


"Mangyan — 59, 245, 248, 343, 424, 
425. 

Manobo — 254, 292. 

Moro (cf. Lanao, Magindanao, 

Sulu). 

Nabaloi (cf. Igorot). 

Names (Personal, Race, Place) — 
48, 55, 56, 57, 58, 92, 93, 95, 
106, 164, 236, 268, 279. 

Names (Plant)— 233, 240. 

Names (Utensils, etc.; Animals) — 

i 60. 

I Negrito— 50, 92, 200, 241, 242, 
243, 244, 267, 293, 331, 426, 

458, 459, 460, 461. 

Neuva Segovia — 310. 

Numerals— 34, 185, 234, 278, 338, 
347a. 

Palau Is. (cf. Pelew Is.). 

Pampanga — 6, 23, 24, 63, 111, 
117, 145, 155, 243, 255, 273, 

280, 356, 383, 384, 398, 409, 

417, 418, 423, 438, 439. 

Panayan (cf. Bisaya). 

Pangasinan — 12, 118, 214, 282, 
394, 395, 467. 

Papuan — 157, 241. 

Pelew Is.— 114, 157, 196, 348, 372, 
373. 

Plants (cf. Names). 

Poetry— 19, 20, 255, 346. 

Ponape (cf. Caroline Is.). 

Reviews — 37, 41, 45, 46, 110, 202, 
213, 290, 301, 341, 378, 379, 
380, 430. 

Samal — 254. 

Samaro-Leytean (cf. Bisaya). 

Sanskrit— 28, 198, 199, 251, 252, 
277. 

Semitic — 29. 

Spanish grammars in native dia- 
lects — 1, 7, 125, 147, 156, 173, 
182, 205, 237, 250, 261, 286, 288, 
32.3, 324, 384, 403. 

Spelling — 54, 268, 351, 410. 

Subanu — 97, 149. 

Sulu— 75, 79, 119, 123, 171, 189, 
221, 241, 312, 313. 
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Tagakaolo — 254. 


Tagalog— 2, 

3, 5, 

r, 13, 

17, 18 

, 19, 

20, 

28, 29 

30, 

32, 35, 39, 

43, 

44, 

46, 47 

53, 

54, 62, 64, 

76, 

78, 

81, 94 

, 95, 

116, 

123, 

124, 

134, 

136, 

140, 

143, 

144, 

145, 

155, 

156, 

159, 

179, 

188, 

197, 

198, 

203, 

206, 

217, 

219, 

220, 

227, 

22s, 

229, 

230, 

232, 

235, 

241, 

243, 

247, 

249, 

250, 

251, 

252, 

254, 

260a, 

260b, 

262, 
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BRIEF NOTES 

A Loanword in Egyptian 

In Pap. Anast. IV, the text, which deals with the sufferings of 
the army-officer, contains a word, which seems not yet to have 
been recognized as a loanword. We read (see MoUer, Eierat. 
Lesestiicke, Heft 2, p. 41, line 2) : 


Brugseh, Worierhuch, translates ‘er wird, als Knabe, herbeige- 
fiihrt, um in die Caserne gesteckt zu werden.’ That is, 
tofeapii = ‘Kaseme, Soldaten-Hiitte.’ This is simply a guess 
from the context. 

Takapu is a loanword from Assyrian zaqapu ‘to erect, put 
up,’ Hebrew f|pf ‘lift up, comfort.’ In Assyrian zaqapu means 
also ‘to plant’; kiru zaqpu, ‘hortus’; zeru zaqpu, ‘a planted 
field.’ Takapu in Egyptian came to mean ‘educational insti- 
tution, Pflanzschule, seminarium.’ The root f)pi is also con- 


tained in the word 


(Anast. IV). 


Brugseh WB. ‘Schule, in welcher die Pferde dressiert werden, 
Reitschule. Coptisch ANZHB, M ABZHBF, ANZMB, AN^HBE 
schola. ’ 

H. F. Lutz 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Hebrew word for ‘to sew’ 

The following remark about the etymology of the Hebrew 
word Ifln ‘to sew’ was suggested to me when I noticed an 
interesting airai Xv^ofLcvov in Egyptian. In W. Spiegelherg, 
Hieratic Ostraca and Papyri found by J. E. Quibell in the 
Ramesseum, 1895-6, pi. Xl^II, No. 132, a small hieratic text is 
published, a note scribbled on a piece of limestonCi It reads: 
‘Let there be made ten mar-ti-pu-{i)ra-ti with their ten ‘-ga- 
na{f)-i{f)-ti.’ On the reading of the latter extremely uncer- 
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tain word see below. The first of these two words, which by their 
Tocalized spelling betray themselves as loanwords from the 
Old-Canaanitish tongue, invites, however, an easy etjnnology, 
especially on account of its determinative ‘copper, metal,’ 
namely from Hebrew ISri- ‘to sew.’ It seems, therefore, that 
we have here a word *niatpart, or *metport, in Biblical Hebrew, 
i. e. * or more probably ‘sewing instrument, 

needle.’ If some object of leather belonged to each of these 
needles, we might guess that this object was a small leather ease 
and that the needles were of larger size, perhaps for leather 
work, like shoemaker's punchers. So the etymology proposed 
has at least great probability, and we may ascribe to the Old- 
Canaanitish language the word matpart for the time soon after 
1300 B. C. This observation leads to a more important ques- 
tion, namely how the root ISD- occurring only in Hebrew, is to 
be connected with other Semitic roots. The above example 
shows that the Canaanites possessed the singular word in its 
later form by about 1300 B. C. The Coptic tor{e)p ‘to sew/ 
however, leads us in the right direction. This form is decidedly 
older than the later Hebrew form, although the latter already 
appears in the fragment discussed above. It is evidently acci- 
dental that trp has not yet been foimd in hieroglyphic form. 
Being clearly the earlier form of the word it must have pene- 
trated into Egj-ptian a couple of centuries before the nominal 
formation matport. In the other Semitic languages ‘to sew, to 
mend is }<5"1 (Arabic and Ethiopic) ,- in the North Semitic 
languages (Hebrew. Phoenician. Syrian. Assyrian) this root has 
assumed the more specialized meaning ‘to heal.’ originally ‘to 
sew up a wound. ’ E-vidently as preserved in Coptic torp 

and N3“1 come from the same root. The Canaanitish language 
has developed a new triliteral verb from the relative * N£3"in 
in which the reflexive prefix evidently expressed reciprocity, 
like English ‘together,’ since sewing generally requires two 
objects. That reflexive must have been very frequent ; possibly 
the causative-reflexive formation or *NDinrr was one 

of the reasons why the reflexive t- was understood as a part of 
the root. 


rniversity of Pennsylvania 


H. F. Lutz 
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• Utfu, the Sumerian god of commerce 

In JEAS 1919, 37-41, Langdon has laid Assyriologists under 
obligation by discovering new material for the appraisal of the 
mysterious TAG KU, who now assumes more tangible shape 
before our eyes. A more careful sifting of the material, how- 
ever. requires the modification of Langdon ’s results. First of 
all we must examine CT 12, 24, 38129, 64 ff.; cf. Christian, 
MYAG 1913, 78, who clarifies the situation regarding the sign 
names ; 

64 TAG Stj{tibir, SGI 157) = n7tw”* 

65 TAG -|- UT { !) {uttu?) = rittu”' 

66 TAG KU (uttu?) = rittu”' 

Sb 121 (A'isib = MIS = rittu"') shows clearly that rittu meant 
not only ‘paw, hand, fist,’ but also ‘seal’; for the development 
cf. our ‘hand’ for ‘signature.’ Line 65 above is a phonetic 
writing of a common type, indicating the pronunciation utu, or 
the like ; the other two entries leave one in doubt whether the 
older writing is TAG + SU or TAG -f KU, since SU and KU 
can hardly be distinguished in Old Babylonian. As rittu means 
hand, like sit, TAG -j- KU is probably secondary in this use. 
It can, moreover, be shown that TAG + SU means ‘fist,’ as 
well as ‘seal.’ The expression zig-tibira-ra means maliagu sa 
sapri, ‘strike the rump’ {sapr u = Ar. tafr, ‘arse, rump,’ a 
sense which fits into all the passages perfectly ; sapru is a syn- 
onym of imht, ‘seat, fundament’), a common gesture in cunei- 
form literature, expressive of disgust or despair. But ZIG 
alone, with the pronunciation gas, means sapru, ‘rump’ {Br. 
4688) ; the sign, which has not been explained, obviously repre- 
sents this part of the body (cf, the Eg. sign ph). So, as ra = 
mahagu, tibir must be ‘fist’; the whole phrase means ‘strike 
the rump with the fist.’ The fact that KU = Mu, ‘seat, arse,’ 
does not warrant the interpretation of TAG + KU in this way, 
however. In the same way, one could take any of the multifa- 
rious values of KU, and erect a hypothesis on it ; I have made 
and rejected several. It is by no means certain that the trans- 
lation ‘full, laundrj',’ for TAG sa KU is correct ; the following 
entry, pug{g)u sa irh, is simply ‘clean a sleeping rug’; even 
if it is right, it most certainly does not result that Uttu is a 
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fuller-god. Juxtaposition in the vocabularies has been em-. 
ployed as an argument to prove many erroneous contentions. 

In the important section last published by Meek, AJ8L 31. 
287, Uttu is explained as the divine engraver {zadim; the 
engraver also made seals), the god of the seal, the god of judi- 
cial decisions (‘^Sd-bar, *‘sa-purusse) , the god of the judicial 
staff i^Us-bar, ‘'pariissu), and ^RAT, whose meaning is doubt- 
ful, tho ‘fuller’ is possible. These statements ought to make 
it clear that Uttu was a god of the contract, which lay at the 
center of all Babylonian business life. Now we can understand 
why Uttu appears in the Langdon Epic in a transaction involv- 
ing the purchase of agricultural products; the Sumerian poet 
wanted to portray the beginning of agricultural and commer- 
cial life, which held a place of such dignity and importance in 
Babylonia. 

Unfortunately, Langdon insists upon maintaining the identi- 
fication of TAG with Utnapisti®, which the pronunciation 

TJttu assists him in doing. After JA08 38. 60, the imaginary 
‘Utta-napistim arik' should be allowed to die. As a mere pos- 
sibility I would propose the identification of Uttu with the 
sun-god Utu, also pdris purusse and lord of the judicial sceptre 
and the contract; Uttu is then a depotentized sun-god, like the 
Avestan Mithra. It may be noted that Mithra was also a god 
of the contract, as well as a figure of the Tammuz type, in some 
respects (ef. the remarks JA08 39. 81, to which, aside from the 
reading Summu, I still subscribe). Uttu may easily have been 
a god of fertility and a god of business at once; Nisaba was 
a goddess of writing and accounting as well as a grain-deity. 

In this connection I wish to correct a typographical error in 
JA08 39, 81, n. 28, where the g in Eg. ngr {ndr) should have 
an inverted circumflex, as in the copy. The serpent hieroglyph 
was pronounced dz, but since the three Semitic i'’s (Ar. s, d, 
and z) have fallen together in it. as well as the palatalized g, we 
ha've adopted the habit of transcribing d in the former case, 
and g with inverted circumflex in the latter ; Dhuti corresponds 
to Eth. ddlidi, ‘sun,’ and is more remotely connected with Ar. 
uddaJi, ‘ moon. ’ 

W. F. At, B RIGHT 

Johns Hopkins University 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will he held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., on April 6-8, 1920. The Board of 
Directors will meet on the evening of April 5, the day preceding 
the first day of meeting. 

During the absence of the Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Clay, now 
in residence at the School in Jerusalem, all dues and business 
commiuiications forwarded to his New Haven address will 
receive prompt attention. 

President Lanman of the Society has appointed the following 
Committee on Plan for Archaeological Exploration in the Near 
East: Messrs. Breasted (chairman), Torrey (acting chairman in 
Dr. Breasted’s absence from the country), Butler, Jewett, Nies. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held at Union Seminary, New York, December 29 
and 30. The Presidential Address on ‘ The Origin of Acts, ’ by 
Prof. E. J. Goodspeed, was accompanied by a sjunposium on the 
Criticism of Acts as related to the History and Interpretation 
of the New Testament. The Society took important action in 
establishing a commission to catalogue all the Biblical and 
Patristic manuscripts to be found in this country. The officers 
elected for the following year are : President, Prof. A. T. Clay ; 
Vice-President, Prof. Kemper Fullerton; Secretary, Prof. H. J. 
Cadbury; Treasurer, Prof. George Dahl. 

In connection with the above Society was held the annual 
meeting of the Managing Committee of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It was reported that the School 
had been opened with Director Worrell and Professors Clay and 
Peters in residence, that affiliation had been made with the Brit- 
ish School of Archaeology, and the Bute House within the Jaffa 
Gate had been secured as the home of the two Schools. The 
Fellow, Dr. Albright, reached Jerusalem on December 30, 
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The annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica, which could not be held in Toronto, the appointed place, 
because of an epidemic, was held in Pittsburgh on December 
29-31. The ofScers of the organization were in general reelected. 
Of general interest was the discussion on ‘Archaeology and 
Classical Philologv'', in which Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and 
Italy were represented respectively by Drs. Currelly, Jastrow, 
Fowler. Laing. 

Tlie Palestine Oriental Society was organized in Jerusalem in 
Jajuiary at a meeting participated in by about thirty officials 
and scholars. It adopted a constitution similar to that of the 
American Oriental Society. The officers elected are ; Pere 
Lagrange, president ; Messrs. Clay and Garstang, vice-presi- 
dents ; Mr. Danby, treasurer ; Mr. Slousch, secretary ; Governor 
Storrs, Messrs. Ben Yehudah and Crea, directors. 



THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 

Upon the invitation of the presidents and secretaries of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences and the American His- 
torical Association, extended to thirteen representative Ameri- 
can learned societies devoted to humanistic studies, a conference 
was held in Boston on September 19, 1919. The following 
societies were represented by delegates: the Amei-ican Philoso- 
phical Society, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Antiquarian Society, the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the Modern Language Association, the American 
Historical Association, the American Economic Association, the 
American Philosophical Association; and, unofficially, the 
American Philological Association and the American Oriental 
Society, the latter being represented by Professors J. R. Jewett 
and D. G. Lyon. Mr. William R. Thayer was chosen permanent 
chairman and Mr. Waldo G. Leland permanent secretary. The 
object of the conference was the establishment of a imion of the 
humanistic societies in America, so as to enable this country to 
be properly represented in the Union Academique, a proposed 
international organization of learned societies devoted to human- 
istic studies, steps towards the formation of which were taken 
under the auspices of the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres at a preliminary conference held in Paris on May 15 and 
17, 1919. 

It was formally resolved by the conference in Boston that, 
‘It is the sense of this Conference that American learned socie- 
ties devoted to humanistic studies should participate as a group 
in the Union Academique.’ Professor James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University, and Mr. William H. Buckler, of Baltimore, 
were appointed as American delegates to the session of the 
Union Academique to be held in Paris in October. Among the 
votes adopted by the conference was the statement that ‘This 
Conference desires to express its deep interest in the subject of 
explorations and researches in Western Asia and hopes that a 
scheme of cooperation may be considered by the Union Aea- 
demique. ’ 
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A draft of a Constitution of the affiliated American societies 
was then considered and adopted. It is as follows: 

Constitution 

Akt. I. This tody shall be known as the American Couneil of Learned 
Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies. 

Akt. II. Sect. A. The Council shall be composed of delegates of the 
national learned societies of the United States which are devoted to the 
advancement, by scientific nietliods, of the humanistic studies. 

Sect. B. Each of the thirteen societies herein named shall, upon ratifi- 
cation of this convention and constitution, be admitted to representation in 
the Council: 

The American PhUosophicai Society. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The American Antiquarian Society. 

The American Oriental Society. 

The American PhUologieal Association. 

The Archaeological Institute of America. 

The Modern Language Association of America. 

The American Historical Association. 

The American Economic Association. 

The American Philosophical Association. 

The American Political Science Association. 

The American Sociological Society. 

The American Society of International Law. 

Sect. C. Other societies may be admitted to representation in the Conn- 
ed by vote of three-fourths of all the delegates. 

Art. hi. Sect. A. Each society shad be represented in the Council 
by two delegates, chosen in such manner as the society may determine. 

Sect. B. The term of ofiice of delegates shall be four years, but at the 
first election of delegates from each society a short term of two years shall 
be assigned to one of the delegates, and thereafter one delegate shall be 
chosen every two years. 

Art, II . The officers of the Gouncd shad consist of a chairman, a vice- 
chairman, and a secretary-treasurer, who shad be chosen for such terms 
and in such manner as the Conned may determine, but no two ofiicers shall 
be from the same society. 

Art. V, The Conned shad determine its own rules of procedure and 
shad enact such by-laws, not inconsistent with this constitution, as it may 
deem desirable. 

1 1* The Coxmed shad hold at least one meeting each year, which 
meeting shad be not less than two months prior to the stated annual 
meeting of the Union Academique. 

Art. I II. The Couned shad choose such number of delegates to rep- 
resent the United States in the Union Academique as may be prescribed by 
the statutes of the Union, and shad prepare their instructions, and in gen- 
eral shad be the medium of communication between the Union and the 
societies which are represented in the CounciL 
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Art. VIII. The Council may upon its own initiative take measures to 
advance the general interests of the humanistic studies, and is especially 
charged with maiutaining and strengthening relations among the societies 
which are represented in it. 

Art. IX. Sect. A. In order to meet its own necessary administrative 
expenses and to pay the annual contribution of the United States to the 
administrative budget of the Union Aeademique the Council shall, imtil 
otherwise provided, assess upon each society represented in it an annual 
contribution of not less than twenty-five dollars, nor more, except as a 
minimum contribution, than a sum equal to five cents for each member of 
the society. 

Sect. B. The Council may receive gifts and acquire property for the 
purpose indicated above. ^ 

Art. X. The Council shall make a report to the societies each year set- 
ting forth in detail all the acts of the Council and all receipts and expendi- 
tures of money. 

Art. XI. Identical instructions from a majority of the societies which 
are represented in the Council shall be binding upon it. 

Art. XII. The Council may be dissolved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
societies represented therein. 

Art. XIII. Amendments to this constitution may be proposed by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Council and shall take effect when ratified by a major- 
ity of the societies represented in the Council, 

Art. XIV. This convention and constitution shall be presented to the 
societies named in Article II, Section B, and shall be put into effect when 
they shall have been ratified by any seven of them. 

The rueetiug of the Committee of the Union Aeademique was 
held in Paris on Get. 15-18, 1919, the American representatives 
being ilr. Buckler and, in the absence of Prof. Shotwell, Dr. 
Louis H. Gray. A constitution of the Union was drafted, which 
is to be submitted to the American learned societies for ratifica- 
tion, but no copies of it are known to have reached this country 
as yet. It was also decided that the next meeting of the Union 
be held in May, 1920. 

The foregoing information was communicated by the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of this Society to its Directors in a circular 
letter dated Dec. 13, 1919, so that they might make such recom- 
mendations as they might see fit to the Society at its Annual 
Meeting. 

The Constitution of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties Devoted to Humanistic Studies has already been ratified 
by eight of the thirteen societies participating in the Boston 
Conference, viz ; the American Philosophical Society, the Amer- 
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ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the American Philological Association, the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute of America, the American Historical Association, 
the American Economic Association, and the American Socio- 
logical Society. Six of these societies have appointed their 
delegates to the Council, the first meeting of which, it is now 
expected, will he held in New York City on February 14. 

Although the American Oriental Society has not yet ratified 
the Constitution of the American Council, it has heen asked to 
send two informal representatives to the coming meeting, and 
tlie President of the Society has appointed as such Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., and Prof. Maurice Bloomfield. 

P. S. — At the first meeting of the American Council, held in 
New York on February 14, organization was effected. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Prof. Charles H. Haskins, chair- 
man; Prof. John C. Rolfe, vice-chairman; Prof. George M. 
Whicher, secretary-treasurer. Professor Jastrow attended the 
meeting as the informal representative of this Society. 


PERSONALIA 

M. Sylvain Levi. Honorary Member of this Society, has been 
commissioned by the French Minister of Public Instruction to 
organize the department of Oriental Languages in the reconsti- 
tuted French Fniversity of Strasbourg. 



PHONETIC AND LEXICAL NOTES 

Edwin W. Fat* 

TJotversitt op Texas 

I. Indo-Iranian treatment of IE. 

1. In Avestan, interior and final yielded s, through an 
intermediate stage which we may transcribe by k's or .ss. In 
behalf of the second transcription I note -iks- from iss in Skr. 
dvikmt (he hated), and -it in edhamdna-dvit. 

Remark. It is not necessary, however, to invoke the analogy of Sk. 
-Tcs-<.-ss- to support the contention that IE Td^s (Indo-Iran. Is) yielded 
interior -s but final t . — I see no cogent reason for accepting the theory 
•■ee Wackernagel Ai. Gram, j ^ 118; 97a) that dvel:si (thou hatesti has 
analogical I's. The s of IE esi (thou art)=:Sk. dsi (A) may be an earlier 
treatment of -ss- than the ss of e<r<rt (iaal), Plautine ess, Armen, es; iB), 
see Bnigmann, Gr. 1, p. 725, Anm. It must be remembered, howevet, 
that unemphatic esi yields no reliable proof for the usual treatment of 
-ss--. Sk. josi may fall under A, dveksi under B. In view of the small 
number of locative infinitives like hudh-t in Sanskrit (see MacdoneU’s Ved. 
Gram. § oSS), more heavily grab i Jds-i (imperative from infinitive, type 
of Lat. es-se) is not to be excluded from the budhi class; cf. like varia- 
tions in gradation in dative root infinitives (see Bartholomae, Gr. Iran. 
Phil. 1. § 258. 1). And who shall decide whether lrd« (hear thou) is from 
sru cr from srust That gen. ns-us (Aurorae) comes from u.i-s. ! educed 
from IE us-es-, rather than directly from ns (ef. vy-us-i, at dawn), is 
quite incredible. 

2. In Sanskrit, the rules are much more complicated; (1) 

Interior A:^s> ;‘?s> Ls {uvik-pnahi, like dvik-sat) ; (2) final k^s 
normally yielded -ss, whence -t {vit, settlement, Like edhamdna- 
dvit) ; (3) but after r r, as in dfk spfk firk, yielded -k; (4) and 
so after dentals, by dissimilation, as in dik rtvik (ef. Class. 
Quart. 8. 53, noting also -dhrk for -dhrt). (5} After n and -s, 
as in ihisdk and prd-nak (but nat Ci-nat), the product was also 
-k. (6) We find t and t after -sth in Prakritic pasthavdt (ef. on 

nom. anadvdn § 4). 

3. The nom. purodds ( fore-oft’ering) contains da- (gift;, or 
perhaps an s stem, *dds; but its lingual d testifies to an early 
metaplastic nominative -ddt {d by progressive assimilation). 
The accusative puro-ddsam (fore-honor) is metaplastic ( : dm, 

Died Feb. 17, 1920. He hail revised proof ou pp. sl-102 before his 
death. 

6 JAOS 40 
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acclaims). Likewise avayds (propitiatory offering) belongs to 
the root yd; see Whitney’s note on AV. 2. 35. 1, and cf. avaydnam 
(propitiation). Vedic an-dk (eyeless) has IE. 

2. The Phonetics of Skr. anadud-bhi/as. 

4. The problem is to trace the phonetic development of the 
Proto-Indo-Iranian weak stem anas-ug^h-. This I do briefly as 
follows; by exterior euphony the compound anas-ug'^h- yielded 
anaz-uzh-, whence by assimilation anaz-uzh- and next, with 
continued assimilation, ablv. *anad-iid-bhyas, loc. *anadutsu, 
subsequently dissimilated to anadud-bhyas etc. The proper 
nominative, still reckoning with the accomplished dissimilation, 
would have been *anadvdt, voc. *dnadv(it, with euphonic forms 
in -vCtn before initial nasals. To the generalisation of these 
euphonic forms the synonymous vocatives of vfsan and uksan 
(bull) would have contributed, though Whitney’s metaplastic 
stem aiiadvdnt (possessing a wagon) is not inadmissible. — Uhlen- 
beck's prills anard- is bare assumption; and the Indra epithet 
nnarvid- in RV. 1. 121. 7 might mean, as Ludwig realizes in his 
note, a thousand other things than car-borne (pace Johannson 
in BB 18. 17). Perhaps the epithet is a bahuvrihi, with shifted 
(? ultimately vocatival) accent, from haplologic anar[vd]-vis- 
(having a limitless dwelling, dwelling in infinity). 

3. Critique of JAOS 38. 206-207. 

5. Professor Edgerton has made a just, if somewhat harsh, 
criticism of Uhlenbeck's ‘etjunologj'’ of Skr. Idti (takes). He 
has also found for ddesa the sense of salutation. Against his 
derivation of these words from a Hindi dialect I have reserva- 
tions: nor can I believe that, in noting Hindi lena, the lexicon of 
Wonier Williams intended to represent lena as the source of Idti, 
but rather to say that Idti and lena derived from a common Pra- 
kritic source. 

6. As for the verb Idti, Frohde correctly placed it long ago {BB 
20. 212) with the sept of Greek karpov (wage). But Frohde ’s 
definition was defective. As it is reflected, after Walde, in Boi- 
sacq (s. V. Xirpov), Ui (noun and verb) meant ‘possession, to 
accord to one ; in the middle, ‘to acquire, gain.’ We come out 
better with the one definition of to take. [Giving is a reciprocal 
act. For the receiver it is a taking (ef. Eng. takings = money 
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taken in business, receipts).] In Homer (see the passages in 
Prbhde’s article), aXrjios means ‘without one’s takings, — a due 
share in’ ; Xdrpov is the share of the earner, and Lat. latro has come 
clearly back to ‘taker.’ The IE. root {s)lH ( ? enlargement of sel 
in eXdv) appears as sl9, expanded by various determinatives in 
f-XXa^e (kijil/eTat) and Xd^erai. Skr. rdbhate preserves a trace of the 
original diphthong in pf. rebke (see AJP 39. 293) and i is also 
revealed in -ripsu (cited by Whitney) ; ef. (with i) XaifTjpoi 
(rapidus). Between Idtvd (with) and Xa^wv a close parallel 
obtains. Was Lat. Utum originally a taking off? 

7. As regards ddesa in the sense of salutatian (ef. Eng. bid = 
invitation and ‘I bid j'ou goodday’), I am even further from 
being convinced. In the context it seems not unlikely that dde- 
sam dattvd etc., introducing the interview of a great king with 
a sage, meant merely ‘the king having given a signal <to pro- 
ceed > was saluted by the sage’; and note in the lexica that 
d dis is defined by nominare (benennen). Granting the defi- 
nition, however, this sense may have been suggested for ddesa to 
any user of the cry of greeting ( ? or salutation at departure). 
distyd; cf. didi-vrddhi (congratulation). — In regard to the for- 
mula of etiquette distyd vardhase, I hesitate between the standard 
interpretation as salute augeris and a more archaic salute appel- 
laris {vardhase : Lat. verbum). The salutation distyd {salve; lit. 
with homage) is to be derived from ddsnoti (does homage). 

8. Likewise ddesa, if it means greeting, may belong by honest 
descent to the sept of ddhioti, for I take it that, given a colloquial 
survival of Sanskrit, a word (Idti) or, in a formula (ddesam 
dattvd), a definition of most archaic nature may emerge as late 
classical Sanskrit, or even in a restricted dialect, that of the 
Southern recension of Professor Edgerton's text. In point 
of derivation ddesa may belong, like distyd, to a verj' interesting 
group. The original root was di{i)k^. with long interior diph- 
thong; and the cognates exliibit a rather rich vowel gradation, 
e. g. dffsati (acclaims, does homage, greets, offers, consecrates) : 
dlk.sd, consecration (this is, to the best of my knowledge, a new 
derivation) ; ddesa ( ? salutation). There is also in RV. 6. 56. 1 
the reduplicated stem dides-: 

yd enam adidesati Xaramhlidd iti pusdnniii | nd teiw devd CidUe: 

qui hunc salutat ‘ Pultiphagus ' nomine Pushanem | non ei dens 
salutando <est>. 
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In Homer the root cUik^ is of social rather than sacral import: 
^eiKvuTat (salutes, welcomes, pledges with a cup) ; and in the same 
sense SaKavouvro SnSio-KCTo { : SeSKricdjuevos) . Nor must we any 
longer, under the spell of the phonetic system that obtained 
prior to the elucidation of the long diphthong series, follow 
Wackernagel (BB 4. 269) in the mischievous correction to 
Sr/Kwrai. In Latin, the i of the diphthong has been lost alto- 
gether in decus, honor ( : Skr. dasasydti) ; hut dicat (conse- 
crates) and dlgnus (honored, honorable> worthy) contain it; 
cf. dpt-SeiKETos and see AJP 31. 415. A secondary root dek^s 
remains in RV. in impv. dak-^atd (do homage), construed (as 
sometimes das) with dative of receiver. 

9. That the root deikt- (acclaim) is anything but a specialized 
aspect of the root written deik^ (to point out, show, in Skr. dis), 
or conversely, I cannot believe. Clue enough to the special sense 
is furnished by the Aeschylean compound SaK-mko-SeiKTog (=:dig- 
itis nwnstratus> honored, conspicuous). I also compare our 
Biblical sheiv-bread. Personally I thmk that in the sept of 
ddsati the long diphthong series is archaic in the sacral and 
social word, and is older than the short diphthong series of dlco, 
SeiKw/n. The reduplication of BtiBiaKiTo is the intensive redupli- 
cation of Skr. dediste ■(‘displays), formally allocated to dis 
instead of das. Again, we should not correct to Sr/Si'a-Kero. 


HINDIISMS IN SANSKRIT AGAIN: A REPLY TO PRO- 
FESSOR FAT 

Franklest Edgerton 
Untoeesitt or Pennsylvania 

Mt derivation of (idem, ‘salutation,’ from Hindi (or som 
related dialect) ddes evidently goes very much against the grain 
with Professor F ay : for he thinks of at least three distinct and 
alternativ ways of avoiding it. It puzzles me to discover why 
the suggestion should seem to him a priori so improbable, as 
apparently it does. But of that later. Let me first consider his 
alternativ suggestions. 

thinks (Idesam dattvd need not mean ‘giving a saluta- 
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tion,’ but may mean simply ‘giving a signal (to proceed).’ 
The sage’s response to the kmg’s ddesa is a benediction, sukM 
bJiava. The like of this is regularly delivered by a saint to any- 
one (king or other person) whom he may meet, in respanse to a 
respectf ul salutation. The salutation is represented as a neces- 
sary preliminary to the blessing. If occasionally in such cases 
no prior salutation is specifically mentiond, that only means that 
it is taken for granted, because the idea of its necessity is so 
commonplace and familiar. In another recension of the Vikra- 
macarita the same king tests the omniscience of another saint by 
saluting him only mentally (that is, without words or other out- 
ward sign) ; when the sage offers a benediction, the king says 
‘Why do you bless me when I hav not greeted you?’ To this 
the sage replies that by means of his omniscience he perceivd 
the mental greeting of the king. (This incident is found in 
Indische Studien, 15. 285.) The royal permission is not needed 
for a religious person to address the king ; on the contrarj’’, the 
saint ranks higher than the king, and it is the king’s duty to 
salute him first. This is commonplace thruout all Hindu liter- 
ature, Professor Fay’s suggested interpretation of ddesa is 
therefore un-Hindu. 

2. Granting the meaning ‘salutation,’ Professor Pay thinks 
this meaning of ddesa may be derived from Sanskritic uses of 
the root {d)dis. Two of his suggestions may be groupt here. 

(a) He calls to mind the frase distya {vardhase), a form of 
congratulation (not of salutation). The literal meaning of this 
frase is not entirely clear. But certainly didi does not mean 
anything like salutation; and indeed Professor Fay’s suggestion 
implies a very violent transfer of meaning based on a very vague 
psychological connexion. Another objection is that disti is not 
ddidi, and that in semasiology you cannot jmnp from a simple 
base to one of its compounds without hesitation. 

(b) Deserving of much more serious consideration is the claim 
that ddidesati in EV. 6. 56. 1 means ‘salutes.’ If this wer so, 
or if any form or derivativ of ddis in Sanskrit could be shown to 
hav such a meaning, then Professor Fay would hav som appar- 
ent ground for questioning my etymology. I shal endevor to 
show in the paper which follows this that he is wrong about 
ddidesati, and that in the Rig\'eda at least no such meaning 
attaches to any form or derivativ of ddis. Even if I wer wrong 
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in this (and after reading Professor Pay’s Eejoinder I am stil 
fully convinst that I am right) , I do not think that the question 
of ddesa would he seriously affected thereby. The power of the 
counter-argument would be more apparent than real. Professor 
Fay has not been able to show any trace of the meaning ‘salute’ 
in any derivativ of ddis later than the Rigveda. Yet the word 
and its dei-ivativs ar very common in later Sanskrit. I should 
hesitate long before jumping from the Rigveda to more than a 
thousand years a. d., with no intervening link, on a point con- 
cerning the meaning of a word which is very commonly used in 
other meanings thruout the whole of the intervening period. It 
is not unimportant, either, that the actual form ddesa does not 
occur in the Rigveda at all. So far as we kno, ddesa means, in 
aU periods of Sanskrit where it occurs, ‘command, instruction’ 
or the like ; until suddenly, like a bolt out of the clear sky, in a 
single occurrence in a work composed more than a thousand 
years a. d.. we find it meaning ‘salutation.’ And then we find 
that Hindi udes means, verj^ commonly tho not invariably, the 
same thing. To refuse to accept the obvious inference requires 
more self-denial than I hav. 

3. Professor Fay's third line of attack involvs a series of 
interesting and ingenious etymological suggestions by which he 
seeks to link ddem in particular, and the root dis in general, 
with a number of other words in Sanskrit and related languages 
which mean ‘honor, respect’ and the like. His language in this 
part of his paper is not always quite clear to me. For instance, 
he says 'ddesa (greeting) may belong by honest descent to the 
sept of ddsati (does homage).’ K hefmeans by this that ddesa 
may be directly connected with dds, and only more remotely (if 
at all) with d-dis, then I cannot follow him. Indeed, I cannot 
even argue with him on that point; for it implies the non-recog- 
nition of what to me ar axiomatic principles. To my mind 
ddesa 'greeting' is either a Sanskrit word by ‘honest descent’ 
(or derivation) from d-di-s, or it is not a Sanskrit word at all. 
A third altemativ seems to me to be entertainable only by an 
act of faith. My own view is that it is not a Sanskrit word at 
all. but a Hindi (or other modern) word. 

On the other hand, if Professor Fay only means that dis, 
‘indicate, show,' belongs to a group of Indo-European words 
som of which hav developt such meanings as ‘honor, revere, 
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salute’; then, if his etymologies ar sound (they seem to me 
pretty bold), they would indeed be of use in explaining the 
origin of this meaning of the Hindi ddes. For they would fur- 
nish interesting semantic parallels for the development of this 
word from Sanskrit ddesa ‘direction, prescription, aim’ or the 
like (but not ‘salutation’). 

The- only point at issue would then be whether the meaning 
‘salutation’ for Mesa developt in Sanskrit, or whether it 
developt in a modern dialect and came into Sanskrit as a back- 
formation. Now, it is of course wel-known to all that Sanskrit — 
even much older Sanskrit than the Vikramacarita — is ‘chuck 
full’ of back-formations from the Middle Indie dialects, that is 
from popular speech. Buddhistic Sanskrit is the prize example 
of this; a large part of it is only rudely and imperfectly Sans- 
kritized Pali (or som related dialect). But all periods of the 
language ar sufficiently full of the same sort of thing. Now 
then, if the very common Sanskrit word Mesa never shows any 
meaning like ‘salutation.' except in the one passage discoverd 
by me ; and if the verb d-dis and its other derivativs ar equally 
negativ; and if we find that, in Hindi, atZSs is an extremely 
familiar and commonplace word in this meaning; then — I do 
not see what dig n us, dec us, or even dds, can hav to do with the 
question (except, as aforesaid, perhaps as semantic parallels). 
Hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders. 

Let me put a hypothetical question to Professor Fay. Let us 
assume that in a scoiastic Latin treatise written in Bologna in 
the fourteenth century we find a common Latin word — say 
dictio — used in a sense in which it is otherwise unknown, even 
in medieval Latin, but in which its Italian equivalent is very wel 
known and common. Would Professor Fay look to Old Persian 
and Lithuanian relativs of the original Latin root to find the 
explanation of the isolated usage? Would he even trouble him- 
self to go far afield among Plautine or Ciceronian cognates of the 
root in question — particularly among supposed cognates whose 
relationship is at best doutful, and certainly cannot hav been 
apparent to the users of the language (as dds: dis) ? The par- 
allel seems to me perfect. 

The same considerations apply to Idti. No Hindi scolar, so 
far as appears, douts the fact that Hindi le-nd {nd is the infini- 
tiv ending, the ‘root’ is le) is derived from Prakritic forms of 
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labh. (See Platts, Hindustani Dictionary, s. v. ; Hoemle, Comp. 
Gram, of the Gaudian Languages, p. 70.) In Bengali the root 
is la (infinitiv la-ite), and Hindi dialects hav Idind (Platts, 1. c.). 
The late appearance of lati, plus its correspondence with these 
words, is to my mind sufficient ewdence that it is from a popular 
dialect, and that all attempts to connect it with IB. elements le 
or la ar useless and misleading. The only question open to dis- 
cussion is whether it is a Prakritism or corns from a more modern 
dialect. In favor of the latter alternativ may be mentiond the 
following facts. There is no Prakrit base la, so far as I can 
find. There is indeed a Prakrit le (Hemacandra, 4. 238; see 
reff. there quoted in Pisehel’s translation), which Pischel thinks 
probably connected with Idti, but which I think more likely 
belongs with Sanskrit ll (as Pischel also considers- possible) ; cf. 
Karpuramanjarl, ed. Konow (HOS 4), 1. 13. At any rate Idti 
could with difficulty be derived from Prakrit le. It apparently 
corns from a dialect in which the vowel was &. Cf. the Hindi 
dialect form la'ina, and Bengali la; the standard Hindi le is 
apparently not to be connected with Prakrit le (even if the 
latter belongs in this group at all), but its e is a contraction of 
a-t. in which the original vowel of the root appears. The com- 
pound land (for le-nnd), ‘to bring,’ may possibly, but in my 
opinion not probably, be the origin of Idti. 

Again, the disappearance of medial intervocalic A is a familiar 
(tho noT exactly common) fenomenon in the modern dialects (cf. 
Hoernle, I. c.; Kellogg, Grammar of the Hindi Language, p. 54). 
In Prakrit, on the other hand, it is rare. Indeed, Pischel {BB 
3. 246 f., Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 184) categorically 
and dogmatically denies that it ever occure; but I think this is 
too sweeping, cf. Weber, Hdla} {AKM 5. 3), p. 29; HdW {AKM 
7. 4), on strofes 4, 410, 584, especially on strofe 4. This is an 
additional reason for not connecting Prakrit le with lahh {Id). 
besides its meaning (‘to lay on’), which does not seem to fit the 
latter easily. If we bar out le, there ar no Prakritic forms of 
laih except those containing an k as representativ of the Skt. iJi . 

For these reasons it seems to me fair to assume that Idti corns 
from a modern. post-Prakritic dialect. This is certainly what 
Slonier Williams intended to suggest in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
s. V. Whether the suggestion has also been made elsewhere I 
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am not sure. It seems to me so obvious that I feel sure it would 
hav becom commonplace ere now, but for the facts that (1) Idti 
is so rare and late a word in Sanskrit, and (2) comparativly 
few Sanskritists, unhappily, kno anything about the, modern 
dialects. 


STUDIES IN THE VEDA 

Franklin Edgerton 
University op Pennsylvania 

8. A-dis IN THE Rigveda.' 

No CAREFUL STUDY of d-dis and its derivativs in the Rigveda 
has yet been made. The nearest approach to one is found in 
Oldenberg’s remarks, ZDMG 55. 292, and Rgveda Noten on 6. 
4. 5. Oldenberg finds that ddis as a noun usually refers to 
‘feindliche Anschlage.’ This I believ to be tru; but I think 
that both the noun and the verb can be more accurately defined. 

My belief is that the verb d-dis (always in RV a reduplicating 
present, ddideiati, or intensiv, adediste) means invariably ‘to 
aim at’ (with hostil intent), nearly always in the literal sense, 
‘to aim with a wepon at’ (with aecusativ of the person or thing 
aimd at). The noun ddis likewise always means ‘aim.’ and in 
e\Tj' case except possibly one or two it also implies hostil intent. 

Fundamental ar the two passages 9. 70. and 10. 61. 3'^^. 
The first reads ; 

vfsa siismena bddhate vi durmatlr ddedisdnah saryaheva 

suriidkah. 

‘The viril (Indral overcoms the evil-disposed by his furious 
energy, aiming at them as an archer at opposing warriors 
( ? sunidhali of uncertain meaning, but cannot affect the ques- 
tion).’ — The second reads: 

d yah sdrydbhis tuvinrmno asydsrinitddisam gahhnstdn. 
‘Who with vigorous strength prepares his aim with arrows in 
the hand.’ 

iMost of the occurrences of d-dis as a verb belong so obviously 


^ Cf. Fav, above, page S3. For the first seven Studies in this series, 
see AJP s's. 43-5 ff., JAOS 35. 240 ff., AJP 40. 17-5 ff. 
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to the sfere of hostil attacks that they require no discussion. 
Thus, 10. 134. 2''! : 

adhaspaddm turn %m krdhi yo asman ddidesati. 

‘Put him down underfoot who aims against us.’ The same or 
a closely similar locution is found 9. 52. 4”, 10. 133. 4^“, 1. 42. 
2“ '. Equally simple and obvious is 6. 44. abhisendn abhy 
ddedisdniin pcirdca indra pro, mrna jaJii ca. The only remain- 
ing occurrence of a finite verb form from d-dis is 6. 56. 1 ; 
yd enam ddidesati karambhdd iti pusdnam, nd tena devd ddise. 
In the light of the otherwise universal use of the verb, it seems 
to me clear that it should be understood here too in a hostil sense. 
I therefore would render, nearly (tho not precisely) with Both, 
Grassmann, and Oldenberg {Noten, on 9. 21. 5), and at variance 
with Fay (who follows Ludwig essentially), ‘He who aims 
(malignantly) at Pusan, saying “he is a porridge-eater (hind, 
weakling) ’’ — the god is not a mark for him (literally, not is the 
god for aiming at by him).’ Aside from the superior consist- 
ency with other occurrences of the verb, we hereby avoid the 
bold assumption of an understood anydli, which Ludwig and 
Fay ar compeld to make. What parallel is there for the omis- 
sion of any a in such a case? In other words, how can nd . . . 
devdh mean ‘no other god’? It means nearly the opposit of 
that; ‘not the god (just mentioned).’ It is mere casuistry for 
Ludwig to refer to 1. 140. 11 priydd . . . preyo, ‘dearer than a 
dear one'; obviously this is not in the least parallel. 

The noun ddis, naturally, follows the verb in usage. In addi- 
tion to the passages alredy quoted, it occurs in 8. 60. 12®'’: yena 
vdnsdma pftandsu sdrdhatas tdranto aryd ddisaJi. Again the 
sfere is conflict {pftandsu) ; ‘crossing over (escaping) the aims 
of the foe.’ On the difficult, and pretty certainly corrupt, 
passage 6. 4. 5 see Oldenberg, places quoted. Oldenberg is evi- 
dently not prejudist in favor of the view I hold, for he specifi- 
cally refers to 8. 93. 11 as showing ddis without hostil meaning. 
Yet he holds, I think rightly, that in 6. 4. 5 (as wel as in 8. 92. 
31. for which see his note on that passage in Bgveda Noten) it 
refers to ‘feindliche Anschlage’; the fraseologj^ of the passage 
{turydma, cf. tdranto 8. 60. 12, drdtir, etc.) bears this out, what- 
ever may be the tru reading and interpretation of the text. 
The passage 8. 93. 11, which Oldenberg seems to think shows 
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ddisam in a different sense, is ineonclusiv, and can as easily be 
interpreted in my way as in any other: ydsya te nil cid ddisam 
no, minanti svarCijyam, na devo nddhrigur jdnah. ‘Verily they 
do not at all obstruct (impede) thy aim, thy imperium.’ Of 
course there is nothing in the context which definitly proves 
that Indra’s ‘aim’ is directed against his enemies; yet it would 
be only his enemies that would wish to ‘obstruct’ it, and Indra’s 
general caracter, as wel as the usual meaning of ddis (not to 
speak of svardjyam, parallel to it) suggest this. 

In two or three passages an udts is attributed to Soma. It 
occurs twice in the consecutiv stanzas 9. 21. 5 and 6, in closely 
parallel locutions: 

dsmin pisdiigam indavo dddhdtd vendrn ddise, 
yd asmdhhyam drdvd. 5. 
rihiir nd rdithyam ndvam dddhdtd ketam ddise, 
sukrdh pavadhvam drnasd. 6. 

The key to ddtse is yd asmdbhyam drdvd. The soma-drops ar to 
fix their vend ‘for aiming at him who is stingy towards us.’ In 
the next stanza pada b is repeated with keta for vend; obviously 
5“ is to be understood also with G*". Oldenberg {Noten) seems 
to me wrong on these stanzas, tho he is right to the extent of tak- 
ing ddise in a hostil sense. It seems to me that both pisdhga 
vend and keta must pertain to the soma, not to the stingy man 
(proleptically). The locativ asmin causes no difficulty; it 
depends in sense, at least, on ddise (perhaps also in literal con- 
struction, since we need not expect with the verbal noun the 
accusativ which would be found with a finite verb-form of d-dis; 
but it may also depend on d-dhd, ‘fix . . . upon him for aim- 
ing’ = ‘fix for aiming at him’). The exact meaning of vend in 
this place is a problem which I hav not solvd to my own satis- 
faction; keta at least is clearly ‘purpose, Absicht.’ nearly 
synonymous with ddis except that the latter is distinctly a hostil 
word; and I incline to the opinion that vend, which exchanges 
with keta in these two stanzas, is to be taken in som sense which 
amounts to the same thing in the final outcom. 

The sound of the soma is durdddisam in 1. 139. 10 ; the context 
is colorless and givs no clue to the meaning; ‘aiming afar off’ 
fits as wel as any other meaning. 

I com finally to the last occurrence of ddis, which Professor 
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Fay might hav quoted against me, since it is the one and only 
occurrence of a derivativ of this root in the entire Rigveda 
which, taken by itself, might plausibly be interpreted in the 
sense of ‘salutation’ or the like. It is 6. 48. 14: 

tdm va indraih nil sukrdturh vdrunam iva mdyinam 

aryamdnam nd mandrdm srprdbhojasam vUnum nd shisa 

ddUe. 

Pusan is praised, and is declared to be like unto various other 
gods in their special sferes. Simple as the language of the 
stanza seems at first sight, there ar difiBculties about it. For 
instance, we need a qualifying epithet to go with visnum nd in 
pada d. It is very lame to translate with Grassmann ‘den 
meinend preis’ wie Vischnu ich’; for nd implies that Pusan is 
‘ (so-and-so) like Yisnu,’ just as he is ‘powerful like Indra’ etc. 
Ludwig sees this and construes srprdbhojasam, in the preceding 
pada, with visnum nd. The pada division and the order of 
words ar against this, tho I regard it as superior to Grassmann ’s 
rendering. But is it not at least possible that ddise is the com- 
plement to visnum nd — ‘like Yisnu for aiming (against ene- 
mies ? ) ’ ? It is tru that, so far as I am able to discover, the 
Yedic accounts of YLsnu furnish no clue for explaining this as 
particularly appropriate to Yisnu. But the Rigveda teUs us so 
little about YLsnu anyhow, that we can not be sure that there 
ma 3 ' not be som allusion here to a feature of the god not other- 
wise made clear. — If, however, this is not acceptable, then 
Ludwig's interpretation of the passage is clearly the right one. 
Ludwig renders ddiie ‘fiir meiue Ahsicht,’ and the like is 
implied Grassmann ’s ‘den meinend.’ Barring the possibility 

(which I freely admit is onlj" a possibility) that my new inter- 
pretation is correct, we should hav in ddise at this point one 
'clear case of the meaning ‘aim’ without hostil intent. There 
would, after all. be nothing verj' startling in this: it is not a 
verj’ remote departure from the customary (and I believ other- 
wise universal) meaning of the word. It would stil be a very 
far cry to ‘salutation,’ which, as I said, might be conjectured for 
this passage if we knew nothing about the word otherwise, but 
which, in view of its constant occurrence in a very different 
sense, can sureh* not he adopted here. No interpreter, so far as 
I kno, has adopted it : not even Ludwig, altho in his interpreta- 
tion of 6. 56. 1 he corns quite close to Professor Fay’s idea. 
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EEJOINDEE TO PEOPESSOE EDGEETON* 

Edwin W. Pay 
Uniyeesity op Texas 

1. To MAKE an Irish reply to Professor Edgerton ’s hypothet- 
ical question (p. 87), what I wish to know is whether the author 
or editor of the Vikramacarita and the late users of the verb 
Idii employed Sanskrit as a vernacular and mother-tongue, 
whether they thought in Sanskrit (I do not mean to the exclu- 
sion of a Prakritic or Hindi dialect). If these authors had 
received Sanskrit viva voce vivisque aiiribus it is entirely possi- 
ble that they introduced into Sanskrit literature words not 
written into our record but, in point of origin, of hoary antiq- 
uity. Grammatical citations apart, parut ( ; Trepvm) is not of 
record. This shows the possibility of a most ancient word never 
being included in the literary record (supposing us to have it 
all!), and leaves us to infer that Panini took the example from 
the speech of his own time. The IE. character of parut would 
have guaranteed its authenticity even if, without Panini ’s cita- 
tion, it had emerged as late as Idti. Again, the history of the 
root stigh, long known only through the questionable medium of 
Dhatupatha, shows us how a word of most certain IE. origin 
was restricted, not (so far as I know) to a definitely ascertain- 
able locality, but to the canticles of a restricted Vedic sect. The 
relation of literary Sanskrit to the genuine vernaculars is a 
thorny problem. From the time of the great Epics on, Sanskrit 
was not, in the narrow sense, a vernacular. But the language 
was imparted viva voce and received vivis auribus, so that it 
actually functioned as a standardized class or caste dialect, and 
its speakers were bilingual. In a genuine, if restricted, sense, 
this dialect must have begun as speech, so that the question 
arises at what time, in uhich century (sorites-wisei from 200 
B. c. (shall I say?) down to 1500 a. d.. the colloquial founts 
dried up. For ICiti and ddesa tliere is also the other question of 
a possible bookish source (see § 9. note). If a word of good IE. 
stamp appeared first in the learned Epic of Apollonius or in 
Callimachos I should not question its genuineness as Greek, even 


’ Reviseil by the author after reading Edgerton '? following ‘ Coimter- 
Eejoinder. ’ 
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though the vernacular of these authors was Hellenistic. I can- 
not think the lateness of Idti substantially different from the 
lateness of sthagayaii (covers) : Lat. tegit; or of hadati which, 
exception made of Epic -hada, is classical only, but surely of IE. 
provenance. Also note Har, primary derivative of i, but not 
found till Yasavadatta, see Gray’s edition, pp. 202, 214. 

The vocalism of Idti. 

2. I could not think, because of the conflict of vowels in Sk. 
Idti and Hindi le-nd, that the lexicon of Monier Williams meant 
to assert the express derivation of the one from the other; nor 
did I feel sure — though I am compelled to speak without due 
lexical aids — that the contracted Hindi form ldna<C le-dnd was 
earlier than the emergence of Mti. [And now exactly so for the 
Bengali root Id.] On the other hand, the morphological rela- 
tion between Idti and labhati has so many analogues to confirm 
it in IE. grammar that a theory of late emergence, but early 
origin, for Idti is not to be put out of court till something like 
philological proof of origin from an Indie vernacular is assured. 
In brief, a colloquial option between Idti and labhati may always 
have existed in that Primary Prakrit from which Sanskrit came, 
without one of the terms hamng emerged till a late period. 
Even what one takes for the commonest words may emerge rela- 
tively late into the written record, for instance Eng. leg die bull 
(see Eoyster in Studies in Philology, 14. 235). 

[2a. In my original critique I failed to mention — because I 
did not know it then — that Waekernagel {Ai. Gram. § 80) had 
tentatively proposed the correlation of Idti (root Idu) with Lat. 
lucrum (gain, takings). The very dialect forms cited by Pro- 
fessor Edgerton, however, make for the root lei — ^perhaps from 
(t)len cf, m\ explanation of Lat. cle-mens: Ta\al-^ptiiv as toyed 
with by Walde on p. 868 and then on p. xx. There is an 
undoubted Prakrit root le and, whatever Pischel may have 
thought when he was translating Hemacandra, he categorically 
correlates the absolutives levi leppinu levinu with Sk. Id in his 
Prakrit Grammar § 588. Then Pk. le is from hi ( : lei : : Av. 
pai : pdi, see Bartholomae’s Grammar, § 122. 10). We actually 
have Pk. lenti in the Karpura-manjari 1. 13, as follows: 

lent! na taha afigammi (loc. sg.) kuppasaam 

and do not put on a bodice (Lanmau). 
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After Plautus Amphitruo 999, capiam coronam mi in caput, I 
feel free to render our sentence by 
eapiunt non turn (for neque, postponed) <sibi> in membra uesticulam. 

How a proper sense for lenti here — and I have gone over the 
usage of ll carefully in the Petersburg lexica — can be arrived at 
from Sk. li (cling) I cannot divine. — In Sanskrit the flexion of 
the root k^ei (to lie) — so Brugmann correctly writes it in IF 6. 
98; cf. Bartholomae, Lex. 1571 — ^generalizes the midgrade k'9i 
{sete, accent abnormal). In Greek Ktlrai k^ei is generalized. In 
Sk. ld[i]ti : Pk. lenti we have the alternation e[i]/9i. That ll 
would be a legitimate form of ld[i] in Sanskrit is true enough, 
and we might in fact derive Pk. levi from *litvi, cf. Sk. pltvl ■. 
pdti (root pdi). An Indie root Rii | Idi is recognized by Pranke, 
BB 23. 177, in Pali layati (harvests). Now this is the root of 
Idti. For the sense of reaps (i. e. harvests, gathers) from takes 
(seizes) cf. Cicero, Sen. 70, tempora demetendis fructibus et 
percipiendis. with Cato’s more generalized usage {Ayr. 4. 1) in 
the turn fructi plus copies. Further note Skt. V grabh ( : Eng. 
grabs), cognate with Germ. Garbe (sheaf of the reapers).] 

i. Whether 1 Mesa (indicium) came to mean salutation. 

3. If a sage could utter a benediction to a Hindu king in 
response to a merely mental salutation (an assumed glum 
silence, one suspects, to intensify the test of the sage’s presci- 
ence) our sage might well have acknowledged the same king’s 
intimation (cf. Lat. indicat) or signal (to proceed, of attention; 
look of recognition),* and that quite duly. When a king of 
England 'commands’ a singer or other artist, what remains 
formally a command is in fact a great courtesy, with all the 
effect of a salutation. Note that in Latin, by way of ellipsis, 
but ellipsis is one of the standing elements in semantic develop- 
ment. iubeo (sc. saluere) means saluto. — I still think that one 
who said distyCi {sahie ; lit. with homage) might have turned for 
its cases to Mesa, a fiexional word in being. In Iranian the cor- 
respondent of Mesa is Av. Misti, whence the semantic propor- 
tion Indo-Iran. c-di'-'ti (indicium): Sk. u-desa : : dispjn (with 


* The closest syBon^m of adesa is ajnu, which means not only command 
but also, as I here assume for adesa. permission. 
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homage): (2) ddesa (if =: salutation) . In Latia, salus (greet- 
ing) was adopted as the flexional form of the word of greeting, 
impv. salue (be whole). What I have in mind is a semantic 
correlation such as we employ when we use appurtenance as the 
noun corresponding to the technical adjective phrase pertaining 
to, in the formulae of derivation and definition. The correla- 
tion appurtenance x pertaining to is desk English, not the ver- 
nacular. Cognate words do interchange their meanmgs as when, 
to employ a standard example, to execute a man is developed out 
of the execution of a sentence. It is perfectly legitimate to sup- 
pose that fr6m di^tyd {salue) dis o, or derivatives thereof, 
might have gathered up the force of salutem dico (saluto) ; it 
is quite legitimate, as a question of genesis, to say that d-deM 
does not derive from « -{- 1 dis, but rather from d -f- das (do 
homage, acclaim), in alternation with d -{-dis. For another 
example of the gradation d : i in interior position— at root ends 
nothing is commoner — ef. khdd : khid, with intermediate e in 
khedd (not secondary, pace Wackernagel Ai. Gram. § 15), Av. 
sds : sis, see Bartholomae's Grammar § 122. 8. 

ii. The etymology of 2 ddesa (? salutation). 

4. If in a formula of politeness such as ddesam dattvd — for- 
mulae may be ^'ery old — ddesa meant salutation, it may well have 
come by its meaning through honest descent. The equation 
of SeiKn'rat (greets; with ddsnoti (does homage) has not been 
responsibly questioned for 40 years (see literature in Brug- 
mann-Thirmb, Gr. Gram. § 342), nor do I understand Professor 
Edgerton now to question it ; and we are now devising, to satisfy 
our craving for system, a fit gradation diagram with a place for 
the root de{i)k^, a place for its derivative d-desa (of IE. type) ; 
with a place for Lat. dlgnusr a place for dicat (consecrates), 
and a place for decus. — On the late development of 2 ddesa from 
ddii see § 9 fn. 


Be it said in passing that dignus has certainlj' for its nearest of kin 
(morphologicaUT and semanticaUy, I mean) OISTorse tlginn (eminent 
<aigito monsUatus, see the lexicon of Falk-Torp, p. 12.31). I call par- 
ticular attention to the Umbrian perfect stem pur-dins' (see AJP 32. 414), 
with the sacral sense of offered. Here we have a nasal variety of the root 
of dicat; cf. Sfc. puro-ddsam ("acc.), offering. 
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iii. Hindi ddes: adesa (ddesam dattvd). 

5. I assume that ddes came from ddesa {indicium) and tliat, 
excluding the temporary expedient of 2 ddesa, its alleged sense 
of salutation, so far as we may list a contextual shading for a 
definition, was at some time and place developed by way of con- 
notation (a polite signal to proceed is a salutation) or by way of 
ellipsis. A situation apt for the development of the connotation 
lies in fact before us, where tasya ddesam dattvd etc. = ei inti- 
matione < ? sui^ facta {rex ipse a sapiente salutatus est). Or, 
if we inform ourselves that Lat. indicium means not only testi- 
mony but also leave to testify, we may grant that, by a like shift 
of usage, ddesa might mean, not only announcement, but leave 
to announce { ? himself, the sage) : ei indicatione c^ipsius^ 
facta. 

iv. The meaning of a dis. 

6. In support of my substantially correct version of RV 6. 
56. 1 (p. So) I go on to demonstrate that this verb means pretty 
nearly what Lat. inclamare means, both in its good sense of 
invoke and in the bad sense of jeer at, abuse. Why should one 
who recalls Lat. facinus or valetudo or inclamare or acclamatio 
object to the exhibition by a word of both bad and good senses ? 
As a vox media Eng. challenge is a good rendering of a + 

or Lat. provocare (but with all the range between salutare and 
lacessere, or even imprecari) . In 9. 70. 5, ddedisdnah saryaheva 
surudhah = inclamans ut Sagittarius^ iaculatores {suru- -. Sabine 
Lat. curis, spear) , and in 10. 61. 3, dsrlnita ddisam = paravit 
(lit. coxit, cf. coquere iras, verba) inclamationem (impreca- 
tionem). One thinks of the ‘brag’ of Homeric combatants 
before beginning to fight. The reader may easily go through 
the ensiling examples from Professor Edgerton s list and sub- 
stitute due forms of inclamo or of challenge. 

7. In the three next passages also ddis has the nominal sense 
of inclamatio, but varying, like acclamatio, between cheers {laus, 
honor) and jeers {inrisio, minae). The passages are as follows: 
(1) 8. 60. 12”, tdranto aryd ddisah = superantes hostis inclama- 
tiones {minas). For the situation cf. again the brag and threats 
of any pair of Homeric warriors, e. g. Tlepolemos and Sarpe- 

“The archer and spearmen, typically taken, may have belonged either 
to hostile armies or, as rival arms of the service, to the same army. 

7 JAOS 40 
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don in E 633 sq. (2) In 6. 4 Agni is besought to fetch the other 
gods to the sacrifice (st. 1), and in st. 5 (text of Aufrecht) we 
read, turydma yds ta ddisdm dr dtlr = super emus <ienm^ qui 
tihi invocationum (laudum) invidus <est'> (cf. 9. 21. 5, below). 
(3) I render 8. 93. 11 as follows: 

yasya te nu cid ddiiam nd mindnte svarajyam ] mo devo nadhrigur jdnah 
cuius illi quidem laudem non impediunt eius <ve> imperium 

neque deus <alius, see § 9> neque semperfestmans( ?) gens. 

8. In 9. 21. 5 (and likewise for the next stanza), dsmin . . 
dddhdid vendm ddise etc. = apud nos facite voluntatem incla- 
mare {eum qui noiis invidus est), i. e. confirm in (or unto) us 
our desire, \fiz. to rebuke him who is stingy toward us. 

9. — 6. 56. 1. To give a hostile sense to adise here involves 
taking karamihdd (Pultiphagus), the title of Pusan, as defama- 
tory'. This seems to me a grave literary error in the interpre- 
tation maintained hy Roth and Grassmann. Inasmuch as 
IcaramhM was the special food of Pusan it would be strange to 
summon his worshippers in the first stanza of a hymn by 
recounting a jeer of the ‘pagans’ (in this case ‘cits’) that 
honored him not. Professor Edgerton will have it that the first 
stanza of a Pusan hymn says ‘whosoever shall aim at Pusan 
(our god) with the taunt of “Porridge-eater,” the god is not his 
to aim at.’ To me the stanza can only mean what Sayana 
thought it meant— -and he rendered adidesati by ahhwtduti 
(praises) — ‘Wliosoever shall invoke (praise) Pusan (our god) 
by his favorite title need invoke no other god.’^ As for kar- 
amihd, it was mixed-with-the-food {karambhhi) of Indra, but 
besides (shade of Dr. Samuel Johnson!) it was also shared [and 
not only in ‘porridge-punch’] by Indra — unless we mean to dis- 
qualify the evidence of Ait. Br. 2. 24 — and Indra was no weak- 


* Among the V edic clerks and priors, the scholars and men of letters, 
before and after his time (say 13-50 A. D.), Sayana would not have been 
alone in holding and teaching the equation adidesati = abhistduti {laudat, 
ceteirat). I confess I am casual enough to believe, even in the face of 
Professor Edgerton ’s ordered genealogical and chronological criteria, that 
among these scholars many, one or another, even the redactor of the Vikra- 
macarita, seeking to vary the monotony of namas (salus, laudatio, honor), 
might have hit upon adeSam dattva (laudationem dans) as a fit substitute 
for namaskrtya, so giving to ddesa, a word in being, the sense of adidesati. 
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ling, nor yet a hind.® The real Tocative karambhdd (here 
turned to a nominative before Ui) is a virtual invitation to 
Pusan to come and eat karambhd; and the Vedic poet said in 
effect, to make- a slight change in my previous version, 

qui himc inclamat (invocat) Pultiphagum nomine Pusanam, 

non ab eo deus invocando <est>. 

This version leaves the ambiguity of the original. If, to begin 
with the less probable, detts = Pusan, the apodosis means that 
Pusan will not wait for a second invitation, but accept instanter 
the call to his favorite food. If deus is not Pusan the apodosis 
means : not a god is to be invoked by the worshipper, for Pusan 
alone is sufficient. In my first version I supplied, after Ludwig, 
alius; but neither Ludwig (I wiU suppose) nor I actually sup- 
plied anyds to the original (see also for nd <ianyd> devo 8. 93. 
11 in § 7). We have here a partitive relation, and Pusan is 
tacitly excluded from the other gods. [In passing I will state 
that I think Ludwig was entirely right in interpreting priydd 
. . preyo in 1. 140. 11 by dearer than <any other, or the typ- 
ical> dear.] One thinks of Corinthians 15. 27 : But when he 
saith. All things are put in subjection, it is evident that he is 
excepted who did subject all things unto him. Cf. on vetaros 
dWwv Class. Rev. 8. 456, and the colloquialism, He runs faster 
than anybody (for anybody else) ; or, none such = no other like. 
On the other hand, there have been grammatical sticklers who, 
in respect to Milton’s famous line, ‘the fairest of her daughters. 
Eve,’ objected to the inclusion of Eve; cf. Odyssey 5. 262, 
where Calypso includes herself with Ulysses (those two, and no 
others) in the words toIs ipa pyOmy vpxt. — The omission of ‘other’ 
is common enough, though lists of examples lack. Note, with 
consideration of the context (Siopara in 1. 299 = S6po^ in 1. 302), 
Odys. 6. 301, ov piv . . . Swpara ^airjKwy 110 <C Other > residence 
of the Phaeacians. 

10. — 6. 48. 14. Omitting the unessential and accepting (with- 
out reserve as to the metre) Ludwig’s disposition of the adjec- 
tive complement of VLsnu, I would thus render; 


‘I am not una-ivare that Pusan was a Pan among the gods. To Pro- 
fessor W. Schulze he is Pan, and the sectarian character of Pusan, of 
which note is made below ($ 12), reminds us again of the difficulty of 
getting recognition for Pan throughout Greece. 
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tarn (se. Pusdnam, again!) . . . | srprdbJiojasam vtsnum no stvsa ddUe 
emn ut Vishnmn adipieibum <habentem> laudo invocando. 

But for ddise (invocando) we must supply a subject like its or 
you (the worshippers), which yields the meaning ut invocemus 
(invocetis) ; cf. 1. 52. 8, ddhdrayo divy d suryam drse = posuisti 
in caelo solem videndo i. e. ut videremus {ut homines viderent). 
Also see excellent examples for subjectless infinitives in Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar, § 231. It were possible, but harsher, to 
render ddise by the imperative, invocate. Or stusa ddise = I 
(re) commend to (be) invoke(d). 

11. The evidence for a dis = inclamare has been submitted. 
The definition recognizes derivation from the root deik^. I 
doubt not that Professor Edgerton admits the propriety of try- 
ing, so far as may be, to utilize IE. derivation and etymology 
in the effort to fi:x the definition of Vedic words. To know the 
approximately original meaning of a word certainly helps in 
fixing the sense of its further ramifications, as in the case of 
distyd (with homage) § 3. 

12. In conclusion I suggest that the two Pusan stanzas I have 
interpreted seem to constitute a sectarian recommendation of 
Pusan as the equal or superior of other gods. It is because of 
this sectarian quality that karanibhdd cannot be a jeer {ddis), 
but must be a word of praise {ddis), see § 9. 


COENTER-REJOINDEE TO PROFESSOR FAY 

Franklin Edgerton 
University op PENNSYiVANiA 

Professor Fay (§ 3) seems to miss the point of the story of 
the ‘mental salutation,’ which appears to me to prove absolutely 
that, to the feeling of its author, no sage would bless a king with- 
out first receiving a salutation. There was no ‘assumed glum 
silence’ — except perhaps to an ignorant bystander who lackt the 
sage s omniscience : certainly the sage, if he had assumed a glum 
silence (that is. lack of salutation), would not hav blest the king. 
That is the whole point of the story. The silence was only tech- 
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nieal, not real, because (as the sage afterwards observs), ‘mind 
is superior,’ and a mental salutation is fully as efficacious as a 
vocal one. 

For the rest, I hav little to say in further reply except on 
one point. In discussing 6. 56. 1, Professor Pay objects to my 
taking karamihdd as a scornful epithet because Pusan’s regular 
food was karanibhd, and because Indra also eats cakes and soma 
which ar karambhin, ‘mixt with karanibhd.’ Now, I did not 
mean to say that the worshipers of Pusan considerd his eating 
of karambhd a matter worthy of scorn. Of course they did not. 
But that would not prevent other people from holding that 
opinion; and it is quite possible that Pusan’s worshipers might 
allude to the opinions of these blasfemers for the purpose of 
protesting against them, just as the Indra hymn 2. 12 alludes in 
vs 5 to atheists who deny the existence of Indra. 

It is a wel-known fact, which does not by any means depend 
on the word karambhd alone, that Pusan occupies a peculiar 
position in the Vedic pantheon. He is a sort of ‘hayseed’ deity ; 
a god of shepherds, and distinctly different from the general 
run of the gods. So, for instance, he has no share in the soma ; 
he prefers milk and gruel {karambhd). That he should for this 
reason be more or less laught at by som of the more ‘cultivated’ 
and warlike followers of Indra seems quite conceivable, and by 
no means out of keeping with any known fact of Vedic filology. 

Now as to Indra and karambhd. From 6. 57. 2 it is suffi- 
ciently clear that karambhd is no normal food for Indra ; here 
Indra and Pusan ar specifically contrasted on the ground that 
Indra consumes soma, and Pusan karambhd. That the soma 
should sometimes be mixt with karambhd — and this is, as Pro- 
fessor Fay himself notes, all that karambhin means — ^is not at 
all surprizing, and does not in the least support Professor Pay’s 
contention. Soma was mixt with all sorts of things, notably 
with milk. Would a drinker of milk-punch be spoken of as 
living on a dairy diet? Similarly cakes for Indra ar karam- 
bhin — in this case presumably ‘made of (that is containing) 
karambhd.’ The most elegant cuisines use dairj" and farm 
products constantly. But it is another matter to liv on plain 
rustic fare exclusivly. In spite of Dr. Johnson, I venture to 
guess that English epicures did in his day, and do today, eat 
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various confections of oats, and find them very palatable. His 
jibe was at oat-karamihd as a staple of diet. The Scottish 
Pusan drank no soma, and apparently livd mainly or exclusivly 
on karanibha. So be was distinctly contrasted with Indra (6. 
57. 2) and apparently met with som ridicule (6. 56. 1). Indra 
could not possibly be eald anything like karambhdd; and the 
fact that his ‘sporty’ food and drink might contain karanibha 
proves nothing. 

As to lenti (Fay, p. 94f.), I take it as a causativ formation 
from U; and so, L judge, does Lanman. 



THE SLEEP OF THE SOUL IN THE EAKLY 
SYRIAC CHURCH 

P. Gavix 

St. Thomas Aquixas House, Nashotah, Wiscoxsin 

Ix Syriac Christianity, from the fourth century on, there 
appears with more or less consist eney and in much the same out- 
line a curious teaching as to the state of the dead. As the 
earliest example of the sort that is available in Syriac authors 
is Aphraates, the ‘Persian sage,’ I shall quote him first. ‘The 
Spirit is absent from all born of the body until they come to the 
regeneration of baptism. For they are endowed with the soulish 
spirit (from) the first birth, — which (spirit) is created in man, 
and is immortal, as it is written, “Man became a living soul” 
(Gen. 2. 7, cf. I Cor. 15. 45). But in the second birth — that is, 
of Baptism — they receive the Holy Spirit, a particle of the 
Godhead, and it is immortal. Wlien men die the soulish spirit 
is buried with the body and the power of sensation is taken from 
it. The Heavenly Spirit which they have received goes back to 
its own nature, to the presence of Christ. Both these facts the 
Apostle teaches, for he saysd “The body is buried soulish. and 
rises spiritual" (I Cor. 15. 44). The Spirit returns to the 
presence of Christ, its nature, for the Apostle says: “When we 
are absent from the body we are present with the Lord” (II 
Cor. 5. 7). Christ's Spirit, which the spiritual have received, 
goes back to the Lord's presence; the soulish spirit is buried in 
its own nature, and is deprived of sensation.’ (29-3. 2-24. Pari- 
sot’s edition.) 

In the above quotation several points are worthy of notice : 
(a) the ‘soulish spirit,’ or soul |_-=? or is the 

principle of natural life, or (b) the Holy Spirit, or the 

Spirit, is the ^n'evjxa: (d the text of I Cor. 15. 44 does not read 
as in the Greek. Instead of. ‘The body is soioi ( (TTTCtpCra', ; . a 
natural — or “psychic” — body,’ the Sj-riac of Aphraates reads: 
■The body is buried “soulishly,” or “psychically,” ’ e. g. 
>ciso * ° 3 li-^ The Peshitto reads instead 


" In this quotation I have translate.! the adverbs as adjectives. 
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of of Aph. the same word as the Greek airelptrai, 

While Aphraates teaches also that the body and soul may be 
‘deprived of sensation,’ yet he means by this ‘that in this 
sleep men do not know good from evil’ (397. 17). He uses in 
this same passage three words referring to ‘sleep,’ and this is 
the clue to the meaning of his other statement that the good 
rest with a good conscience and sleep well, waking alert and 
refreshed at the Eesurrection, while those who have done evil 
in their lives are restive and unquiet, for they are uneasy with 
the sense of foreboding and doom impending. He illustrates 
this by the story of the likeness of the two servants, one of whom 
is expecting punishment, and the other praise from his lord, in 
the morning (396. 16-35; 397. 1-14). This is perhaps the 
clearest statement of the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul,’ and 
Aph. claims it for an article of the Faith (397. 13). 

There is hardly any feature of the teaching of Aph. which has 
occasioned so universal comment. So far as I can ascertaiu, all 
who have written on Aph. have spoken of it.^ Siuce his is prob- 
ably the clearest exposition of the teaching regarding the soul’s 
sleep. I have thought well to give it in full. 

Some reputed texts from St. Ephraem Syrus (373) who wrote 
in the same language as Aph. and with whom there are many 
fundamental likenesses in thought and expression,® would seem 
to indicate that he, too, held to a tripartite division of man, and 
to the doctrine of death being a ‘sleep,’ in which there is the 
same kind of semiconscious knowledge of what is passing, as in 
the case of an habitual ‘light sleeper.’ ‘The lesson of the dead 
is with us. Though they sleep, yet they teach us, their gar- 
ments alone are destroyed, — the body which diseases bring to an 
end, — while the soul preserved in life, as it is now, (is) without 


’E. g., Parisot, in Patrologia Syriaca, vol. 1, c. 3, pp. Ivi-lvii; Earnaek, 
Dogmengesch. 1. 733; George, Bishop of the Arabs, foL 251-2, ef. Wright, 
Homilies of Aphraates, pp. 32-4; Nestle, Bealenc. f. Th. u. K. 1 (1896), 
pp. 611-12 ( ‘ eigen thiimliehe Psychologie, insbesondere die Lehre von dem 
Seelenschlaf ’) ; Forget, He vita et script. Aph., pp. 293 ff.; Sasse, Pro- 
legomena in Aph. Sap. Persi sermones homUeticos, pp. 18 f. ; Bardenhewer, 
Zeits. lirch. Theol., 3. 369-378; G. BickeU, in AusgewaMte Schriften der 
Syrischen Kirchenvdter, p. 15 (‘eine hochst seltsame und verkehrte Aus- 
legung von 1 Kor. 15. 44’). 

‘ Cf., e. g., St. Ephrem, Sermo de Domino Nostro, and Horn. XXIII of 
Aph. 
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corruption.’* ‘The souls of the departed are alive and endowed 
with reason, laid up in Paradise for the Creator, while their 
bodies are stored up in the earth as a pledge to be restored one 
day.’ The whole figure of death and sleep is brought out in 
the followiag: ‘Just as in the eventide laborers rest, so do they 
rest for a time in death, until like sleepers waked from their 
sleep in the tomb, they (shall) don glorj%’ 

Biekell, in his summary of St. Eph.’s doctrine {Sancti 
Ephraemi Syri Carmina Nisibena, Leipzig, 1866), says that 
St. Eph. teaches that the faithfid departed are not dead but 
sleep, since they are alive and have the power of reason (cf. 
Rom. Ed. 3. 258). Yet the soul cannot yet go into paradise 
properly speaking, since nothing imperfect must enter there 
(3. 586-88). This state before the Resurrection is called ‘sleep’ 
in the technical sense ; for until the Resurrection, together with 
their bodies, their souls are sunk in ‘sleep’ (cf. 3. 225 B). This 
place, or state (which of the two is not to be ascertained) is a 
sort of ante-room to Paradise. ‘One road, my brethren, lies 
before us all : from childhood unto death, and from death unto 
the Resurrection; thence branch out two ways, — the one to the 
flames, the other to Paradise’ {Carmina Nisib. LXXIII, U. 
24-28). ‘Sweet is sleep to the weary, — so is death to him who 
fasts and watches (i. e. the ascetic). Natural sleep slays not 
the sleeper, — nor has Sheol slain, nor does it so now. Sleep is 
sweet, and so is Sheol quiet . . . Sleep strives not to hold the 
sleeper, nor is Sheol greedy. Behold, sleep shows us how tem- 
porary is Sheol, for the morn awakes the sleeper, — and the Voice 
raises the dead’ (XLIII, 11. 158-176). That Eph. taught dis- 
tinctly a trichotomy in the regenerate man can be seen from 
such a passage as the following : ‘ How much more does that soul 
love its dwelling place, if it get on well with the body, and in 
agreement with it expel the evil indwelling demon, and invite 
the Holy Spirit to dwell with both’ (XL VII, 11. 97-101). He 
teaches that ‘a dead man in whom is hidden the secret life, lives 
on after death’ (XL VII, 11. 135-41). Over and over again 
St. Eph. compares death to sleep, — ^the Resurrection is being 
waked out of sleep (XLIX, 11. 170-189). This is the whole 
burden of LXV, where death is compared to sleep, which is like 
the foetus in the womb, the bud of a flower, the bird in the egg. 

‘From the ‘Necrosima,’ Op. Omnia, Bom. Ed., 3, p. 225, D. 
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In other words St. Eph. seeks to teach that a real life is going 
on, hidden and secret, and only semi-conscious. ‘How like is 
death to sleep, and the Resurrection to the morning ! . . . He 
is a fool who sees that sleep passes at dawn, yet believes of death 
that it shall endure eternally’ (LXX, 11. 58-61, 66-69). ‘Our 
habitation (i. e. in death) is like a dream’ (beginning of 
LXXYII). ‘The mouth of a dead man spake to the soul in 
Eden: whence, why, and how hast thou come hither?’ (LXIX, 
11. 74-77). Thus Eden must be conceived of rather as a state 
than a place, if we are to make the teaching of St. Eph. intelli- 
gible. Sheol must refer to the place and state of the departed. 
Death speaks: ‘the bodies of the prophets and apostles glow; 
all the righteous are for lights to me in the darkness’ (LXIII, 
11. 81-84). Evidently the indwelling presence of the soul of 
the holy man transfigures the body from within. Of course, 
St. Ephraem believed, as did Aphraates, that salvation meant 
‘new life,’ and that the work of Christ as Sa^^our effected the 
imparting of His Spirit whereby Life was communicated (cf. 
the ‘Discourse on Our Lord,’ in S. Ephraem Syri Hymni et 
Sermones, T. J. Lamy. Mechlin 1882, cols. 147-274). 

In general St. Eph. believed much as did Aph. He, following 
the same authorities, believed in a trichotomy of man, of body, 
soul, and Spirit — the divine principle, given by God through 
Christ. After death the Spirit leaves the body, leaving in it 
the soul. The two carry on life with, however, the natural 
faculties wholly suspended. This state is technically the 
‘sleep,’ and from it the voice of Christ will call the dead to 
judgment. It is a little less explicit and complete than Aphra- 
ates. but the same teaching underlies the system of Eph., with 
which it is entirely consistent, and to which it acts as comple- 
ment. 

I am indebted to O. Braun’s Moses tar Kepha und sein Buch 
von der Seele (Freiburg i. B., 1891) for the following quotation 
which he took from a Vatican MS. not yet published. The 
doubtful reference to St. Eph. gives the same teaching as is 
found above taken from the certainly genuine Carmina Nisi- 
iena.^ Braun quotes: ‘Behold how (the dead) are encom- 

"For criticism of St. Ephraem ’s works cf. F. C. Burkitt in the Jour. 
TheoJ. Stud., 2. 341 ff., and also Cambridge Texts and Studies, vol. 7, no. 2, 
pp. 1-91. 
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passed in Sheol, and awaiting the great day, till He come to 
delight them, and bring hope to the hopeless’ (p. 143). On 
the same page he quotes from a catechism ascribed to Isaac the 
Great (fl. 410), the teaching of which for our purposes may be 
summarized as follows: (a) both body and soul lose the power 
of thought and feeling after death; (b) while the body cannot 
even live without the soul, the soul, though it cannot see' or hear 
without the body, is yet able to live (he illustrates this statement 
by the figure of the unborn child in its mother’s womb) ; (c) the 
soul has no consciousness after death. Braun has doubts about 
the genuineness of this text (pp. 144-5), but there need be no 
presumption against this type of teaching, on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence. 

Babai (569-628 — ace. to Duval, La litterature syriaque, p. 
212) in his commentary on the ‘Centuries’ of Evagrius, fol. 
IS*" ff. (quoted in Braun, op. cit. p. 145) says: ‘the soul cannot 
be active without the body, hence one must say that after death 
it is in a kind of sleep. The Holy Scriptures call death sleep ; 
thus, too, the “Seven Sleepers” of Ephesus. As light cannot 
bum without fuel, so the soul in Abraham’s bosom possesses 
only its unchangeable faculties, — i. e., the life from God, and 
(its) memory. . . . Man is a bodily existence endowed with 
reason. The soul is not a “complete nature” (yet) it cannot 
be said that after death it is as if it were not . . .’ We have 
seen that the mention of the soul in this state as something 
imperfect was made by St. Ephraem (cf. above, and Rom. Ed. 3. 
586-88). 

This same thought is of primary importance to Timothy I 
(779-823, date from Duval, op. cit.), who says: ‘The soul is not 
a “complete nature,” but (is) for the purpose of completing 
man’s nature, like the body. . . . Will and understanding 
are only virtually in the soul, — otherwise it would be like the 
angels, a “perfected nature”; the other properties, that is, the 
four essential ones . . . are in abeyance, and the two which 
it possesses by reason of its union with the body are lost. Thus 
it is like a child in the womb.’ Timothy gives as illustrations 
and authorities for his interpretation such passages in the Holy 
Scriptures as Is. 38. 18, Psalms 6. 6, 103. 33, 145. 4, Eccl. 9. 10, 
etc. ‘The soul has no power of sensation, nor the use of mem- 
ory, else it would suffer or rejoice, which experiences are not to 
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begin until the judgment, and which, besides, belong to the 
whole man. If the souls were to possess knowledge, then would 
the will be active, — then what of the hody?’ Under this same 
Timothy in 790 was held a council of the Syro-Nestorian 
Church, which condemned the errors of a certaiu ‘Joseph the 
Seer, the Huzite,’ who had been at the head of the school of 
Nisibis, 'the third in line from the great Narses. The canons of 
that council are preserved in Arabic, and may be found in the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, Vol. 3, pp. 100-1. They anathematize 
those who teach that Christ’s Divinity could be seen by His 
Humanity, or by any other created things; ‘they decreed that 
souls after the separation are destitute of sense until they 
reenter their bodies, and that none save Christ’s humanity has 
ever attained perfection in this world.’ 

Much the same sort of teaching appears among the Nestor- 
ians; it is not necessary to quote in detail. Elias of Anbar 
(930) claims that most of the fathers hold it impossible that souls 
should have any power of sensation after death. In his trichot- 
omy he teaches that the body goes to earth, the soul to the place 
of souls (is it a state, or a place?), where aU are together till the 
Resurrection, without sense or power of distinguishing between 
good and evil (cf. Aph. above) ; and the 7rvev/xo, the power of 
life, returns to God (Braun, p. 146). Enunanuel bar Schah- 
hare {Mallepana of Mosul, 980, cf. Duval, Lit. syr., pp. 280, 
293) on the ‘Hexameron’ teaches that the ‘souls of the righteous 
are in a place of repose as in a sleep, like the child in its 
mother’s womb . . .’ (Braun, ibid.). Thus, also, George of 
Arbela (945-987, text in B.O. 3, pp. 518-540; on him cf. 
Duval, op. cit., pp. 172, 393). The witness to this as the pre- 
dominant Nestorian view is given by Moses bar Kepha, cf. 
chapters 32 and 33 (Braun, op. cit., pp. 102, 109). It is thus 
demonstrable that among the Nestorians from the 9th centurj' 
on this doctrine was current, if not dominant.® Having sug- 
gested the direction from which emanated this trend of think- 
ing in the Syriac Church, with Aph. and Ephraem Syrus as 


' Cf. Guidi, Testi orientali inediti sopra i sette dormienti di Efeso, p. 50, 
note: ‘Del resto la credenza, che le anime dopo la morte, restassero prive 
di sense fine alia risurrezione, era commune fra i Nestorianl alrneno dal 
IX secolo. . . ’ 
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the first examples, it may not be without interest to investigate 
the sources of their own doctrine on the subject. 

Before doing so it may be worth while to note that there are 
certain differences in the later Nestorian teaching, which may 
rest on the teaching of St. Ephraem. I said that it was not 
absolutely certain whether by Sheol, or Paradise, he meant a 
state or a place. Aph. undouhtedly means that the soul remains 
with the body in the grave, yet he personifies Death, who has a 
conflict with Jesus in which Death is worsted. So St. Eph. per- 
sonified Death (in the Sermo de Domino Nostro, etc.), and 
perhaps localized Sheol as a place where are gathered the souls 
of those who sleep in death. Perhaps the simplest explanation 
to account for the facts would be that he spoke of the souls 
being laid up in store under the guardianship of Death (not 
always, hy the way, a forbidding figure), while the bodies were 
laid away in store beneath the earth. If neither concept of 
‘state’ nor ‘place’ was defined in his mind, something like 
what he meant by ‘nature,’ in a non-philosophic sense, would 
represent the condition of the departed. Aph. is more explicit. 
I think St. Ephraem, save where he waxes poetical, holds the 
same view. 'The later Nestorian writers sometimes held that 
the souls were garnered up in a ‘storehouse,’ while the bodies 
were in the earth (e. g., the ‘Burial rite of the Convent of Mar 
Abraham and Mar Gabriel,’ Cod. Syr. Vat. 61, fol. 36^, in 
Braun, p. 147), and at other times that they were in the earth 
asleep in the bodies. Tet a new element has entered into their 
considerations, even if they did follow the same tradition as 
Aph., St. Ephraem, and the catechism purporting to be by Isaac 
the Great. As is apparent, Aristotelian philosophic conceptions 
(oftentimes misconceived) shaped their doctrine, as will appear 
below. 

Aph. and St. Ephraem lived in the 4th century. Whence 
did they derive their doctrines as to the ‘sleep of the soul’? 
Are there any other examples of this teaching in the early 
Church outside the Sjufiac-speaking branch of it? There are; 
and the resemblances are the more striking if the differences as 
to time, and the utter disparity as to point of view and idiom 
of thought, be taken into consideration. Tatian, in his 0 ratio 
ad Graecos, maintains the immortality of body as well as soul 
(c. 25). For the human soul is not of itself immortal, but is 
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capable of becoming so. ‘It dies and dissolves with the body, 
if it does not know the truth; but it will rise later at the last, 
to receive, together with its hody, death in immortality as its 
punishment. On the other hand, if it have the knowledge of 
God, though it be dissolved for a time, it will not die. Of itself 
it is darkness; and there is no light in it.’ He quotes St. John 

1. 5, and continues: ‘It is not the soul which saves the Spirit, 
but the soul shall be saved by the Spirit. Light has received 
darkness, inasmuch as the Light of God is the Logos, and the 
ignorant soul is darkness. This is the reason why the soul left 
to itself becomes lost in matter, and dies with the flesh. If, 
however, it have achieved an alliance ((7v$vyLav, not a ‘union,’ 
cf. Pueeh, Becherches snr le discours aux Grecs de Tatien, pp. 
70 ff.) with the Spirit, it will be in need of naught else. It 
rises whither the Spirit leads, for It dwells on high, while the 
origin of the soul is below. . . . While the Spirit was asso- 
ciated from the beginning with the soul, It abandons the soul 
if it be unwilling to follow. . . . God ’s Spirit is not in all, but 
descends upon such as deal justly, and becomes bound up with 
their soul . . . ’ (c. 13). Thus Tatian is seen to teach an essen- 
tial trichotomy, and goes on further to state that . . . ‘the 
soul is of many parts, not simple. ... It sees by means of the 
physical eyes of the body. . . . ’ ‘It cannot see without the 
body, nor can the body rise without the soul.’ A man is only 
true to his own character as being the ‘image and likeness of 
God’ when he is removed farthest from the merely animal and 
physical side of his nature. The soul is the bond of the flesh, 
and the flesh the dwelling-place of the soul. . . . When (he) 
becomes like a temple, then God wills to dwell in him through 
the superior Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. 3. 16, 6. 19, 2 Cor. 6. 16, Eph. 

2. 22). Wlien the whole man is not thus coordinated (i. e., 
does not make himself fit for God’s Spirit to reside in him), 
then he differs from the beast only by the power of speech (c. 
15; unth this cf. the quotations above from Aph.). 

While Aph.'s notion of salvation is not that of Tatian, to 
whom it is the Revelation of Di^-ine Light through the Logos, 
yet there are distinct and definite common elements. It will 
be remembered that Tatian. too, was a Syrian, and that he 
taught, after his expulsion from Rome, at the great centre of 
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Syriac learning, Edessa, and that his ‘Diatessaron’ was the 
text which both Aph. and St. Ephraem used constantly. The 
presence of the Holy Spirit restores what was lost to man before 
the Incarnation of the Logos. By means of the Spirit man 
attains immortality. Tatian says: ‘I was not, then I was. I 
die, but I shall be raised’ (c. 6), and Aph. has almost the same 
sequence of ideas. ‘If God can create from naught, why is it 
difficult to believe He can raise the dead?’ (cf. 369. 21-23). 
The body of man has its own natural and immortal life, but 
would be only as a beast before God, if the man chose not to 
avail himself of the presence of the Divine Spirit brought to 
mankind by Christ. When the individual has done his best to 
prepare as well as he may to become the temple of God, God’s 
Spirit comes, and departs only at the believer’s death. Since 
the body and soul are complementary to each other, they must 
needs abide together, and from Tatian ’s words we are left to 
infer that they remain together in the grave. At the Resur- 
rection the Holy Spirit returns to raise the bodies of the right- 
eous, while the wicked are condemned to ‘ death in immortality. ’ 
It is merely a question of terms between Tatian and Aph. as 
to the immortality of body and soul, and their relation to the 
Spirit. The thought is largely the same. If soul and body 
could be condemned to a ‘death in immortality’ and are to be 
raised for judgment, such an act at the last day could be con- 
sidered either a waking from sleep or a quickening of the dead. 
If it is the former, we have the teaching of Aph. and St. Eph. 
If the latter, then we merely change the terminology. The 
idea represented is the same in both cases. If death be not 
total destruction without hope of rehabilitation, which would 
utterly forbid any possible recall to a state of life, but rather 
a temporary dissolution of faculties and properties, then it is 
as simple to conceive of it under one name as the other. Such 
a mere suspension of those faculties and powers, even if called 
‘death,’ is almost identical with the notion of the ‘sleep of the 
soul. ’ 

Irenaeus lived at almost the same time as Tatian. and wrote 
his great work ‘Against Heresies’ in the years 180-5. It was 
early translated into Syriac, and the type of teaching is the 
same in general outline as that found in Aph. St. Irenaeus 
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surely held to a trichotomy of the nature of regenerate man. 

‘ Sunt tria ex quibus, quemadmodum ostendimus, perfectus’ 
homo constat, — came, anima, et spiritu, et altero quidem sal- 
vante et figurante, qui est spiritus; alter quod unitur et for- 
matur, quod est caro; id vero quod inter haee est duo, quod 
est anima, quae aliquando quidem subsequens spiritum, elevatur 
ab eo; aliquando autem eonsentiens carni, deeidit in terrenas 
coneupiscientias. Quod ergo id quod salvat et format, et uni- 
tatem non habent, hi consequenter erunt et vocabuntur caro 
et sanguis; quippe qui non habent Spiritum Dei in se. Propter 
hoe autem et mortui tales dicti sunt a Deo: Sinite . . . mor- 
tuos sepelire mortuos suos, quoniam non habent Spiritum 
qui vmficet hominem’ iAdv. Hareses, 5. 9, in Migne, P.G., 
7, col. 1144 f.). A little before this he has said, ‘Anima autem 
et spiritus pars hominis esse possunt, homo autem nequaquam: 
perfectus autem homo, eommistio et adunitio est animae assu- 
mentis Spiritum Patris, et admisto ei cami, quae est plasmata 
secundum imaginem Dei’ {ibid., col. 1137), The souls of the 
dead are to await the day of Resurrection in a place set apart 
by God, and after receiving their bodies and ‘perfecte resur- 
gentes, hoc est, corporaliter, quemadmodum et Dominus resur- 
rexit,’ they come to the Divine presence for judgment {ibid., 
col. 1209). 

The essential feature of all of these quotations is that the 
soul sleeps, or is in some kind of comatose state, from the time 
of death till the day of Resurrection. The contrary view would 
be the attainment of a degree of happiness or unhappiness 
immediately after death by the soul alone, as if the body were 
not essentially part of the human nature. Aph. certainly held 
that the soul was with the body during this interim and that 
both lay dormant in the grave. St. Eph. is not so clear as to 
the relations of the body and the soul. Isaac, or rather the 
quotation above attributed to him, agrees in the main with Aph. 
The Nestorians, who held to the sleep of the soul practically 


’It ig true, hoTirever, as Klebba has pointed out {Die Anthropologie des 
hi. Irendus, Munster, 1S94, pp. 100, 165), that there is no essential tri- 
chotomy of the natural man in St. Irenseus. It is only the ‘perfectus 
homo ’ who possesses the spirit and then only as ‘eine Zierde. ’ (Cf. 
Schwane, Dogmengeschichte der vomicdnischer Zeit, p. 440; A. Stock], 
Geechichte der Philosophie der patristischen Zeit, p. 153.) 
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TUUTersally from 850 on, waver between the belief that the sonl 
is with the body, and that it is stored up elsewhere, though 
much of the material is not precise enough in its outlines to be 
certain of. So far as the earlier examples go, we have found 
thus far that Aph. is much closer to the type of teaching found 
in Tatian in this detail, than the Nestorians are in that respect. 
St. Irenaeus, who as regards the composition of the ‘regenerate’ 
man is a trichotomist, is definite about the relation of body, soul, 
and Spirit and is in line with the type of Aphraates’ teaching 
expounded above, while he differs from Aphraates chiefly in 
the mention of a ‘locum invisibilem, definitum ... a Deo in 
medio umbrae mortis . . . ubi animae mortuorum erunt . . . 
et ibi usque ad resurrectionem commorabuntur . . . ’ {loc. cit., 
col. 1209). Whether this be state or place, or both, it is not 
certain, and it cannot be shown that he does not mean the 
buried body to be the natural place of repose for the soul. 
However, this detail is not of great consequence. 

About the year 247, Eusebius tells us {Hist. eccl. 6. 37), 
Origen successfully combatted at a synod the strange doctrine 
of ‘the Arabians who said that at the present time the human 
soul dies and perishes with the body, but that at the time of 
the resurrection they wiU be renewed together.’ McGiffert on 
this passage {Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d Series, vol. 
1, 1904, p. 279) refers to two passages where similar doctrines 
are discussed. He feels that Kedepenning {Origenes; Leben 
und Lehre, Bonn, 1841, vol. 2, on the Arabian Church, pp. 74- 
129) is wrong in claiming that Eusebius misunderstood the 
theology of the Arabian Church. Kedepenning contends that 
the Christian community in Arabia was nourished on Jewish 
teaching (p. 75), that St. Paid travelled thither (Gal. 1. 17) 
and was reputed to have founded a Church at Bostra. The 
early Arabian Christians were Semitic, and probably Jewish, 
converts. Continual resurgences of the fundamentally Jewish 
character of their faith disrupted the progress of their church 
life, and its contact with the Church at large (p. 105). He 
claims that the proper notion of the Arabian Christians’ teach- 
ing is not found in Eusebius, who misrepresents it, and says 
that it is fundamentally Jewish. In Jewish teaching he finds 
the original teaching from which this is drawn, that the dead 
sleep in the earth, and maintain a kind of shadowy existence 
8 JAOS 40 
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with the Father (p. 109). He refers to Tatian, and to the 
teaching of Irenaeus (cf. above), conunenting on which he 
says: ‘the soul ... is only the breath of earthly life which 
through being taken up into the Holy Spirit becomes capable 
of immortality. The earthly life is itself transitory and passes 
away so soon as the breath of life (i. e., the soul), by which God 
quickened the body, leaves it, — ^unless an external power, the 
Spirit of God, overcome the transitory’ (pp. 106-7, cf. Iren. 
Adv. Ilaer. 5. 12; 4. 38). So Heracleon holds that the soul is 
mortal, and dies with the body in the grave, but is capable of 
being clothed with immortality. Origen definitely taught a tri- 
chotomy of body, soul, and spirit in man (on St. John, vol. 13, 
p. 275, ed. Migne). 

It is not necessary to imagine that Eusebius gave a com- 
plete picture of the teaching of the Arabians. The distinc- 
tion between the uirvot/ru^irat and the OvrjrcMlrvydTiu seems not to be 
based on any valid foundation. Both theories, if indeed 
there be two, are attempted explanations of the phenomena of 
death, and the relations of body and soul to each other. To 
say that the body and soxil ‘die’ and then ‘become immortal’ 
is not clearing up what is meant by ‘dying’ and ‘immortality’! 

The later references (e. g. in St. Augustine, de Haeres. No. 
83, ‘Ai'abiei’) do not add much. St. John Damascene (676- 
760) in liber de Haer. No. 90 (in Migne, P.G. 94, col. 759) 
says that the Thnetopsychists hold that the human soul is like 
that of the beasts, for it is destroyed with the body. Still later, 
Nicephorus Callistus of Constantinople (ob. 1356) repeats what 
is foimd in Eusebius, on whom he probably based this passage. 
His version is however slightly different : ‘ the human soul, 
together with the body, dies for the present {^irpios to irapov), and 
with it undergoes decay; at the Resurrection to come it lives 
again with other bodies, and from then on (tov Xotirov) it is 
maintained in immortality.’ {Hist. eccl. 5. 23, in Migne, 145, 
col. 4.) The attempt to accoimt for the state of the body and 
soul after death by calling it ‘sleep,’ i. e. suspended animation, 
is in some measure an explanation of the phenomena it tries to 
deal with. . . . Simply to say that ‘death’ involves ‘death of 
body and soul, etc., leaves still the question: what happens to 
the soul! and does not assist in the settlement of the problem. 

Thus we have seen that the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul’ 
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is found in full and definite form in Aphraates, a writer of 
the Persian Church, while St. Ephraem and perhaps Isaac the 
Great, west and east of him respectively, and all three nearly 
contemporaneous, taught much the same doctrine. In the later 
Nestorian Church, the doctrine of the sleep of the soul had a 
considerable number of adherents. Before the 4th century we 
find similar teaching in Tatian, and implication of a similar 
system in St. Irenaeus. In the 3d eenturj" much the same 
position, this time held by ‘Arabians,’ was attacked by Ori- 
gen, and as a heresy it was known in more or less imperfect 
form, in writers of the 14th century Eastern Church. 

I shall not attempt to construe a theory of interrelation 
between these various and scattered writers. It is sufficiently 
demonstrated that it was not peculiar or unique in the case of 
Aphraates. It may he that another instance of similarity in 
teaching with the Asianic school, noticeable in other phases of 
his doctrine, may be found in this case. The Syriac Church 
undoubtedly had a great sympathy for such teaching. In fact 
it found peculiar favor with the Christian Semitic communities 
and writers. From this it may be inferred that there was some 
kinship in ideas between Eastern Christianity and Judaism, as 
Eedepenning has suggested. How much importance can be 
attached to this fact? What sort of origins and sources can 
the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the dead’ be said to have? 

(a) To begin with the latest phase, which was presented 
earlier in this essay — the Nestorian writers from Bahai on. In 
comparing them with Aphraates, a singular difference will be 
apparent. While Aphraates certainly utilizes his theory of the 
trichotomy of human nature as an essential element in the pres- 
entation of his doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul.’ the Nes- 
torians base theirs on an entirely different psychologj^ and 
philosophy. Their anthropology was based on a dichotomism. 
Aristotle began to be known among the Nestorian writers, and 
to be translated and spread widely in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
Before that time his philosophy had had many more or less loyal 
adherents among them, but these students of Aristotle had not 
always successfully translated Greek ideas and idioms, espe- 
cially purely philosophical ones, into Syriac. For instance, 
Moses bar Kepha (ob. QOS'), who wrote a treatise on the dia- 
lectics of Aristotle, even at this late date misunderstood the 
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distinction between ‘matter’ and ‘foimi.’ Aristotle says: 
amyKoXov apa rrjv owruiy eiyca is elSos arui/juiTOi (^vcrocoS Svyafiu 

^an/y l^ovros- 17 S'oixToa iyTtX.e^€ia. ToiavTOv apa (TutpaTOi evrcXe^eia 

(De anima, II. 1. 412% 6, Bitter and Preller’s text, pp. 339). 
The o/rtAc'xtta is the actual being of a thing, as against Swa^us, 
potential being. In De anima 8. 3 the soul is called the 
£iTeX«X*‘“ of the body, as also in II. 2. 414^ 14 : ov to aZpA ianv 
fvreXe^eia </'wx^S, oAX’ ovtt; ampaTOi Tivos • • • ; for the SOUl is tov ^toyros 
(TwpaTos airia Kai apyr) {ibid. 415*’) . The soul as cvTtXex^ia of the body 
is that by which it actually is, though it may be said to have had 
the Svvapii of existing before. The word in Syriac for evrcA^tta 
is It is apparent that the ‘ Book of the Soul, ’ for example, 

is full of misunderstood philosophical terms. Moses b. Kepha, 
who was a Jacobite, misconstrued the Nestorians about whom 
he was writing, while oftentimes they were nearer the mind of 
Aristotle than he himself was. As the soul is the cause of being 
of the body {De part. an. I. 5. 654*” 14), it is also that by which 
it actually is. Furthermore, it is the ‘form’ of the body, in 
that it gives actual being to that which had only existed before 
potentially, as matter. The word meant also ‘perfec- 

tion,’ ‘completion,’ and in this sense it could truly be applied 
to the soul as making possible the life of the whole man, by 
animating his body. Either element then was ‘incomplete,’ and 
so, while the soul was really the more important, yet it could 
not come to enjoy eternity without the body with which it stood 
in so intimate a relationship. The Nestorian doctrine of the 
soul sleep, from the 7th century on, is built on the Aristotelian, 
psychology, unlike the earlier teaching of e. g. Aphraates and 
St. Ephraem. 

(b) In his comments on Aphraates, Braun suggests that he 
must have been acquainted with contemporaneous rabbinic 
teaching as to the condition of the soul and body after death.® 
In much the same vein Eedepenning thinks that the ‘heresy of 
the Arabians,’ which caused the dissension that Origen had to 
settle, was none other than a bit of Jewish tradition which the 
Church had taken over {op. cit. p. 109). 

In the books between the Old and New Testaments in which 
are reflected the speculations of the days preceding rabbinic 


Op. cit., p. 142. 
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Judaism and Christianity, sources may be found for this doc- 
trine, which appears fully developed in later days. On Gen. 2 
and 3 was based the whole general distinction between the imma- 
terial and material principles in man. Man became a living 
soul because God breathed into him the breath of life 

(Gen. 2. 7). The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha contain the 
root of much of the doctrine which was to he found later in the 
systems of Christianity and Judaism respectively. E. g., in 
Ecclus. 38. 23, Baruch 2. 17, Tobit 3. 6 and Judith, 10. 31 {irvtvfui 
the spirit is the divine breath of life as in Gen. 2. 7. In 
Baruch and Tobit the spirit and soul are different. While the 
spirit goes back to God, the soul continues to subsist in Sheol. 
According to Ethiopic Enoch, all the ‘immaterial personality’ 
descends to Sheol, and its life there is far from being uncon- 
scious (according to R. H. Charles, Critical History of the Doc- 
trine of a Future Life . . ., London, 1899, chap. 5). The primi- 
tive psychology was trichotomistic, according to Charles, but in 
the 3d-2d cent. B. C. a change set in toward the type of dichoto- 
mism which was to prevail in the first Christian writing. In 2 
Mac. 7. 22-27 there is a syncretism of two types of psychology; 
while the departed are conscious (6. 26), yet the spirit is the 
life-giving principle of which the living soul is the product, as 
in Gen. 2-3, and these souls are given back to God at death (cf. 
Charles, op. cit. p. 232). According to the trichotomistic prin- 
ciple, the soul is the supreme function of the quickened body 
and the spirit ‘the impersonal basis of life, returning to God 
after death’ (cf. Ecclus. 12. 2 and op. cit. p. 44). The state of 
the dead was spoken of as a condition of sleep, ‘terra reddet 
qui in ea dormiunt, et pulvis qui in eo silentio habitant’ (2 Esd. 
7. 32, cf. also, Apoc. Bar. 50. 2). 

The early distinction between soul and spirit passed com- 
pletely in later Judaism. Its psychology was, as Bousset says, 
‘ungeheuer einfach,’ distinguishing only between the external 
and internal in man, between soul and body. According to the 
older views, at the best a kind of shadowy existence in the grave 
or Sheol was predicated of the departed. This could not refer 
to the Spirit of God which returned to Him after death, ceas- 
ing to exist in that particular individual. Thus soul and body, 
in the older view, were intimately connected (cf. W. Bousset, 
Beligion des Judentums im nt. Zeitalter, 2d Ed., Berlin, 1906, 
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pp. 459-60). AVhile ' there is scarcely any distinct psychology 
in late Judaism, yet certain elements persisted in the popular 
religion, which preserved earlier views, or embodied popular 
speculations. 

In the development of the notion of personal immortality, in 
connection with the teaching about the resurrection of the dead, 
the inference could hardly be avoided, that if their bodies were 
one day to rise, the dead themselves must be in a kind of coma 
or sleep. The intimate connection between death and sleep is 
suggested in a saying reported in Berachoth 57b that ‘sleep is 
a sixtieth part of death.’ Babbi Isaac said: ‘A worm is as pain- 
ful to the flesh of a dead man, as a needle in that of the living’ 
(Ber. 18a, Sab. 13b). (Then there follows the delightful story 
of the two ghosts who conversed on the eve of HJtJ'n tJ'NT and 
were overheard by the n’DFl who profited by the information 
gained from overhearing them.) That the dead were spoken 
of as ‘sleeping’ is shown in the story of R. Meir’s interview 
with Cleopatra, when she asked about the clothing of the dead 
on the day of resurrection. The dead are called ’MB' (Ber. 
ibid.). That the dead are to rise is shown by references to 
Deut. 32. 39, 33. 6. that they talk in the grave by ibid. 34. 4, 5 
(cf. Berach. 18b, Pesaehim 68a, and the whole list of proofs in 
Sanhed. 91, 92, etc.). Assignment of punishment is, according 
to a story reported in Sanh. 91b where Rabbi talks with Anto- 
ninus, to be inflicted upon the whole man, when body and soul 
have been united, as otherwise each could blame the other, like 
the blind and lame men who were assigned the task of watching 
an orchard. During their master’s absence the blind man bore 
the lame one to the trees, whose fruits they both enjoyed, and 
yet, when accused, each could point to his own lack of ability 
to steal the fruit atone! By inference, the body and soul are 
neither to be blamed or praised till united at the Resurrection. 

The Resurrection according to the dominant Jewish view is 
for the righteous only (cf. Taanith 2a, 7a). The idea of the 
Resurrection of the body need not arouse surprise. ‘If those 
who had not yet lived have come into being, how much more 
can they rise again who already exist?’ (words of R. Glebiha b. 
Pesisa in Sanh. 91a, with which argument cf. Aph. 369. 21-23). 
‘If vessels (of blown glass) made by the breath of man can be 
restored if once broken, how much more then a^human beings 
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who is created through the breath of the Holy One?’ (Sanh. 
91a) — ^where the double meaning of mi as ‘breath’ and ‘spirit’ 
is vital to the argument. The comparison of the grave to the 
womb appears in Sanh. 92b; as the womb receives and gives 
back, so does the grave, etc. 

(c) One of the first who wrote on Aph. (Noldeke, in GGA 
1869, p. 1524) suggested that his doctrine of the sleep of the 
soul was true to primitive Pauline thought. As was indicated 
above in his quotation of the text 1 Cor. 15. 44, Aph. does not 
use the words: ‘It is sown’ but, ‘It is buried.’ The passage 
alluded to above (Aph. 369. 21-23) shows clearly that Aph. 
must have known the Pesh. text of this verse, but for some 
reasons preferred to use the other. St. Paul deduces the neces- 
sity for a twofold existence of man, natural or ‘psychic,’ and 
heavenly or ‘pneumatic,’ from a fresh interpretation of Gene- 
sis 2. 7. It is possible that he may have had the comparison 
of the seed to the plant alluded to above (Sanh. 90b, also in 
Ber. Rab. 95) in mind in writing 1 Cor. 15. (Thus H. St. John 
Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish 
Thought, 1906, p. 112.) He certainly used conceptions and 
teaching already at hand in the Apoc. and Pseudepigrapha ; 
e. g., the trumpet of 1 Cor. 15. 52 and 2 Esd. 6. 23, Orac. Sibyl. 
4. 173-4, and cf. Weber, Jiid.-Theol., paragraph 369; and ‘Those 
who are asleep ’ in 1 Thes. 4. 13, 15 and 2 Esd. 7. 32. Beyschlag 
in his Neatest. Theol. (2. 257) commenting on 1 Thes. 4. 14 con- 
siders St. Paul to have thought that the state of the dead was 
that of ‘Schlafer im Schoose der Erde.’ He did not teach a 
complete and utter death, because he used for ‘to be dead’ the 
word KoifiaaOai. ‘In this condition man’s powers are latent, but 
it is not to last long.’ etc. (cf. E. Teichmann, Die Paulinischen 
Torstellungen van Auferstehung und Gericht . . ., p. 27, and 
note 2). St. Paul for the Resurrection uses the word eyctpev, to 
wake (from sleep), in preference to the words ivaaryvai diro vacpwv 
(thirty-five occurrences of the former to ten of the latter). 

The Pauline trichotomy is unique in the New Testament (cf. 
Charles, op. cit., pp. 408-415) and is necessary to the consist- 
ency of St. Paul’s whole tenor of thought. Since there are two 
Adams and two Creations, a natural and a spiritual man, there 
are two immaterial principles, soul and spirit. He who is 
purely natural possesses a soul, but when accorded the Spirit 
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of God, he then has both soul and body, and also the Spirit. 
Now the Spirit leaves to return to Grod at death, but not thus 
the soul. St. Paul nowhere makes a distinct statement, but the 
inference made by Aph. is most just. The soul is buried with 
the body, for if the body is to rise again, and the two are insep- 
arably connected, they must needs remain together in the grave. 

There is, then, in the doctrine of the ‘sleep of the soul’ in 
the early Syriac Church a complex of three elements, clearly 
discernible. The Nestorians were doubtless influenced most 
largely by (a) Aristotelian philosophy, which they did not 
entirely grasp aright, (b) Earlier teaching, which was trichot- 
omistic (while the Nestorians were, in the main, dichotomists), 
was indebted to certain Jewish conceptions, perhaps of the 
popular religion of the day, and especially (c) (conspicuously 
so in the case of Aph.) to a thorough-going allegiance to the 
Pauline teaching. 



INDO-IRANICA 

Edwin W . Fay 
Universitt or Texas 

1. Avestan aesasa-, petens. 

The Aatestan boot aes means to seek; to (seek to) hear (Bar- 
tholomae, Air. Wich., p. 29, 4) ; to attack, waylay, sei^e {ib. e) ; 
to obtain, acquire (i6. 6). The long word aesasa- is from a pri- 
mate aisosko-{Av. s from sk), and the selfsame primate lies 
behind the Latin denominative verb aemscat, begs (as a mendi- 
cant) . Note s from sk also in the compound vanOwyaesa, army- 
thief, waylayer. For further definitions of the root ais or his, 
see CQ 9. 110. 

2. Excursus on cTato-ros, seized, caught (taken in the act). 

For Herodotean Itoicttos (wrongly accented in the books, in 
response to a wrong derivation, iwaun-o^) a typical example is 
lirotoTos eyevtro jrpoStSovs = he was taken betraying, i. e. caught in 
the act of betraying. In ApoUonius Rhodius Arg. 4. 366 we 
must read tv’ aurrov (im as in irr' laa, equally), ex improviso. 

3. Sanskrit pador-vi (foot-) way. 

With Perrson {Beitraege, p. 512) I identify -vi in this com- 
pound with Lat. via. In the earlier masculine padavis, guide, 
the posterius meant goer, while pada- seems almost preposi- 
tional = with, cf. ireSa in the Aeolic poets, and see on Skr. pad- 
-rathas, footman (with the chariot) in CQ 8. 52, n. In vi, i 
is a weak grade of the ei of the root. Lat. via (and this remark 
is applicable to many Greek and Latin feminines in to) is a syn- 
cretic form, combining the feminine ending in i with the femi- 
nine in d; in this case the root noun ivi with a feminine suflBxal 
a attached to the weakest form of the root, i. e. w-a. Perrson is 
in error in writing the root as wei (but see § 10). 

4. Indo-Iranian d-vis, ob'vdous. 

This is a compound of a (i. e. the proethnic preverb e: d for 
which English here or there is too heavy a rendering ; German 
dar suits better) plus the adverb vis, i. e. vi extended by the s 
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which seems to be joined quite ad libitum with prepositional 
adverbs. The Avesta preserves 'vis and we have it in the com- 
pound vis-patha, quasi deviously, variously. As will appear 
later vi comes right close in meaning to the German adverb weg. 

5. Indo-Iranian vi, vi, asunder, apart; weg (cf. Ital. via). 

I explain the adverb vi as a. locative to a root noun we (i) , with 
the verbal sense of to wind, whence to wend, wander. For this 
WEI see Walde’s Lexicon s. v. vieo (from a secondary root wy-e). 
As Eng. wends, wanders derive from the root of to wind, we may 
admit a like development of sense in the root we(i). Note that 
in English went, a past tense of to wend, serves as preterit to the 
verb to go, and has lost all trace of connection with to wind. 

6. Excursus on (Sanskrit) doublet roots in -an/-a{y). 

In JAOS 44. 341 I made, in part after Macdonnell, a list of 
these roots, ^ viz. khd{y) ;lchan, ja{y) :jan, sd:san, td{y) :tan. 
To these may be added the Indo-European pair wd: wen, to 
wound (see Fiek, 1* p. 542 and p. 547, Boisacq, s. v. tulaau)). 


^ In that list I concluded drn :dram and ga :gam. I now note that the 
Sanskrit trio dra dram dru, to run, justifies the trio ga gam gu, to go. I am 
exploiting no theory of origins. I am quite willing to believe that the -am 
and -d roots had an entirely unrelated origin, though later they came, must 
have come, together in speech consciousness in response to a classification as 
inevitable as it was unwilled. To state this extremely, it is altogether 
possible that in their prototypes /SatVei, goes (root gwem ), and went 
(root gwa ), feU into a systematic association only as Latin fert and tulit 
or as Eng. goes and went so fall. But after they once fell into this associa- 
tion they served as a source for analogies, and the analogy groups then 
formed, without the consciousness, or at least without the conscious vrill, 
of the speakers, a morphological system. Accordingly, when we find in 
Sanskrit a posterius gu, going, we may set it down at first as due to the 
analogy of Skr, dru, running: or we may place it at once, per saltum, in 
a morphological system with ga gam; cf. also yu-, faring: ya, to go. 
There is neither rhyme nor reason in refusing gd gam gu if you admit drd 
dram dru, always, of course, upon evidence. Thus we escape the awkward- 
ness of having to deal with Skr. -gva-, in ndva-gva-, as cow, instead of as 
going or gang, and we are left free to define vpia-^vs by fore-going and not 
by fore-bull (Bloomfield, AJT 17.424, 29.80; see the literature in Boisacq). 
The nominative Trpeir-jScii will have originated after the vocative in cv 
(Sanskrit a). Thus the vocative was a common term in Greek in the c and 
in the ni stems. We owe jSe instead of the correct 711 to Homeric vpia-pa. 
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Here I add we{i), to wind (go) : wen-d,^ to wind, go. We may 
here note the special sense of to wither in Lat. viescit, correla- 
tive to Slavic ven-d to wither (see Miklosich, p. 380) ; cf. Eng. 
gme off = deteriorated, etc. 

7. Further on Indo-Iranian avis, obvious. 

The Slavic sept of O.Bulg. ave, manifesto (see Bemeker 
Slav. Etym. Whch. p. 34), reveals that the combination in d-vis 
was Indo-European. Slavic -ve differs from Av. -vl{s) as Lat. 
prae differs from pri. In Greek, as I have pointed out before 
(see AJP 33. 391) , we have a double of Skr. avis in the compound 
av-touxri, not on the road standing, not obvious, unexpected. Here 
belongs Skr. dvistycv- {ty from thy, see AJP 34. 15, n.), obvious, 
visible. In the Avesta dvis-ya=eommg on the road, whence obvi- 
ous, visible. The Indo-European trio.wai wi wo (cf. Lat. prae pri 
pro) exhibits its last member in Gathic Avestan vd-daya, to put 
away, push away, thrust away, cf. "Where Indo-Iranian vl 

connotes asunder, entzwei, there has been some influence from 
Indo-European dwis, in-two, apart. To put it otherwise, the 
word dwis in certain combinations lost its d- by dissimilation. 
The root wi-dh of Skr. vidhydti and Lat. di-vido, e. g., will have 
come by dissimilation from original dwi-dh-. In passing I would 
explain Sikr.-vyadh {;vidh) as containing in vya- a correlate of 
8id, through. Given the doublet dwi{s) /wi{s) , we may also 


’ The unextended root wen is preserved in Germ, wohnen, to dwell, i. e. to 
wander in a nomadic preserve; cf. Eng. dwells, from O.Eng. dwelian, to go 
astra 7 , err, tarry, dwell. Skr. vdnam, forest, wood (wood before trees, 
trees was an interpretation of wood) applied at first to the ranges in which 
the nomads dwelt, or over which their cattle wandered. 

’Despite the convenience of recognizing proethnic WE, weg, in Latin 
etymology, the words in which we have this ve seem to be best explained 
otherwise. It is not open to question, in my opinion, that Lat. vehe-mens is 
a eompoxmd with imperative prius vehe-, cf. Avestan vazo-vanewya-, (carry- 
ing away i. e.) robbing the army-stuff. Thus vehementem (acc.) = carrying 
away the mind (first of anger etc., for the usage in Plautus see AJP 2i.7X) . 
The contracted form ve-mens, supported by the influence of demens and 
amens, became the pattern for ve-cors, ve-sanus etc., and the irradiation 
even went so far that we have ve-grandis as a negative of grandis. Lat. 
[slvescitur I cannot bring myself to separate from Skr. agni-svatta-, 
ignieomesus (see TAPA 44.110). In ve{r)-labnim, water-basin (see AJP 
35.153) the prius =: Skr. vdr. 
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expect to find other proethnie forms, or their contianaats, with 
W-, e. g. vt- in Lat. viginti. 

8. Excursus on auT-0dv£Tai, perceives ; Lat, audit, hears. 

In the whole range of ‘orthodox’ Indo-European etymolc^ 
there is nothing more pretentious than the equation of aUr- with 
Skr. d-vis. For the treatment of ots as a dissyllable there is no 
particle of evidence. Of CTratoTOs I have already disposed (§2), 
and di'tt), I hear, is a plain denominative from a stem ausi-, ear, 
in Lat. auris. The correct derivation of aladdveTai is from the 
root ais, to take (see § 1), as I have before pointed out in CQ 
9. 110. Eng. takes (I take it), apprehends, assumes, and Lat. 
capio, accipio, percipio, aU show how the sense to perceive origi- 
nates from to take. See also § 1 on Av. oes, with the sense of to 
(seek to) hear. If the current derivation of aur-Odverai is a 
caprice, the derivation of Lat. audio from awisdio is a phantasm. 
With aus-cultat (ear-lends or leans) before us, anything but 
ausdit is unthinkable. Of course the elaborately fanciful pri- 
mate awisdio has been invented to turn a special phonetic trick 
for oboedio, but it involves far less of unsupported assumption 
to conclude that here posttonic au on its way to u or, in vulgar 
circles, on its way to d, was subject to reenforced rounding from 
ob modified by anticipatory palatalization from di , — causes result- 
ing in something other than *obudio. But the analysis o-boedit, 
which means cognation with iriiroiOa {irtWiaBai) , is always pos- 
sible, cf. O.Lat. con-foedusti, and note that foedus, ugly, has held 
on to oe. Pestus also gives us amecus (i. e. amoecus) for amicus, 
and we have oe in the second syllable of amoenus, lovely. 

9. Semantic excursus ; the meaning before the last. 

In the classical tongues there is a wide range of turns such as 
to walk with legs, to see with eyes, to talk with the mouth (ore 
loqui) . These are relics of the time when to walk and to see and 
to speak were not the original senses of their verbs, and when 
ore loqui e. g. meant something like to crack (Seottice usur- 
patum) with the mouth ; when to see may have meant some such 
thing as to scan. The gradual ellipsis of the names of the 
organs participant, whereby the connotation was raised to the 
rank of definition, may be aptly illustrated by the comparison 
of Plautine oculis rationem capio with Terentian rationem capio 
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(see the great Thesaurus, iii. 321. 12) ; cf. also in Lucretius, 
carmina auribus accipere (4. 982) with voces accipio (4. 611). 
With oculis omitted capio was on the way to becoming a verb of 
perception. 

10. Sanskrit {vayyd) vayva-, attendant : d-tVas, wooer. 

This Sanskrit word, not treated by Uhlenbeck, is from a loca- 
tive vay-i, extended by sufSxal o. Here we come back (see § 5) to 
the root we(i) (e certain in Lat. venor). I am not disposed to 
deny d outrance the grade wei ; and those who refuse the grada- 
tion e :e wiU perhaps admit that wai, by assimilation to wei, was 
liable to appear as wtei. This is what we do accept in Greek for 
6fr6<s. Or the grade wei may have come by way of assimilation 
to the synonym root ei. Or [s] w-ei may be a compound root (on 
sw- see TAJPA 44. 108 sq.). The additional sense of after (for, 
towards) in Skr. veti, goes after (pursues, himts, follows), and 
its cognates, wiU have come from the accusative regimen. So 
in the Eig Veda the participle of eti (goes) means, with the 
accusative, seeking (begging, etc., cf. bcen^s, suppliant: bcveirot, 
comes to). By acknowledging interplay of the roots wei and 
EI we may account for the aX (from ai) of the denominative airti, 
demands. 

11. Joining an issue; Ayestan vl-naoiti. 

Av. vl-naoiii (only with ava and frd) means necat (Eng. slays, 
Germ, schlagt). We might derive from the root wi (§6) or, 
as we must then write it, wa(i), to wound, injure (nocere). 
This root wUl hardly be different from Lat. vae; cf. Goth. 
wai-dedja, malefactor (homo nocens). I take the Latin outcry 
vae to be (a continuant of) the ‘root,’ not a derivative from it. 
On the other hand, and this seems to me far more likely, vi- may 
be the preverb (— weg) and nao the verbal element, cognate with 
nu-d in Skr. nuddti, thrusts (see on this ‘root’ Walde, s. v. 
nuo ) . In its meanings nuddti combined with vi comes quite close 
to vi-naoiti, viz. to wound; to strike (Germ, schlagen) the lute. 
Given Skr. nuddti, then Av. vlnaoiti, slays : Goth, naus, slayer : 
O.Bulg. naun, mortuus (cf. Goth, h-nauan, confricare) leave no 
room to chaUenge a root ne Avith the general sense of the root TU 
(cf. Walde, s. w. tundo, stuprum). 



THE DEPENDENCE OF THE TALMUDIC PEINCIPLE OF 
ASMAKHTA ON BABYLONIAN LAW 

H. S. Linfield 

Dropsie Coixhse 

The law which governed and regulated the life of the Jew 
in former days is contained in two distinct literatures: Biblical 
literature, especially the five books of Moses, and Talmudic liter- 
ature. In the latter we must distinguish between an elder 
stratum and a younger one. The chief work containing the 
former is known as the Mishnah, a book compiled about 219 
A. D. ; the chief work containing the latter is known as the Baby- 
lonian Gemara, which is a sort of a running commentary to the 
older stratum of law, especially the Mishnah. The most striking 
difference between these two literatures as law is the following. 
The immediate and sole authority for the law in the Bible is God. 
The Bible reads, as we all know: ‘And God spoke to Moses say- 
ing, speak to the children of Israel saying,’ etc. On the other 
hand, the Talmudic legal literature resembles our own Anglo- 
American law : the immediate authority for a certain law is the 
opinion of this or that judge or jurist. It reads as follows : If 
one does so and so, he should do this, in the opinion of Rabbi A ; 
but Rabbi B says he should do that ; and sometimes there follows 
the opinion of Rabbis C and D. These were not considered as 
the ultimate authority for the laws. As in the Bible, so in the 
Talmudic literature, God is looked upon as the ultimate and sole 
authority. Yet, for various reasons, the Jews could not regard 
the law contained in both literatures as one and the same. Thus, 
the problem arose, what is the relation of the one to the other ? 
After a long struggle, the Mishnah propounded the following 
theory : Moses on Mount Sinai received two bodies of law : the 
Law and a sort of a running commentary to it. He was com- 
manded to write down the former, while the latter was to be 
taught orally. The Law written down is the one we have in the 
five books of Moses : the other which was intended to be taught 
orally is the one now embodied in the Talmudic literature. 
Thus there were given to the Jews a written law and an oral 
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law, both intrinsically related to each other, both contempora- 
neous with each other, and both possessing the same divine 
authority. This oral law, commonly known as Rabbinic law or 
as Talmudic law, we shall designate as Jewish Law. The older 
stratum in this we shall refer to as Tannaitie Law, because the 
jurists cited are known as Tannaim; the latter we shall call 
Amoraic Law because the jurists cited are known as Amoraim.^ 

One of the outstanding features of Jewish commercial law is 
the principle known as Asmakhta. Its legality was a bone of 
contention among the Jewish jurists for a long time. And 
finally when it was decided in favor of that principle, the doctors 
could not agree as to its application and exposition. Writes one 
of the famous Rabbis of the Medieval period: ‘The scholars of 
former and later generations have fought concerning the prin- 
ciple of Asmakhta — what is the so-called Asmakhta and what 
does it depend upon ; and I have not seen one that agreed with 
his colleague’ (Solomon ibn Adrat, Responsa, vol. 1, Resp. 933). 

The following exposition has the merit of, at least, being put 
forth by the latest Jewish Code.® An obligation is valid only 
in the case when there could be no question raised as to its hana 
fide nature on the part of its maker. Now there are three kinds 
of obligations in which the question could be raised. They are 
called Asmakhta obligations. 

First, there is the kind of obligation the execution of which 
depends from the very first upon the good-will of persons other 
than the maker. For instance : 


'In the course of studies that I have made in Jewish commercial law, I 
have come to the conclusion that three elements entered into its creation: 
the economic life of the valley of the Euphrates and the business customs of 
the people of that country— the Babylonian element; Biblical laws and the 
Prophetic spirit of the Bible — the Palestinian element; and the formulation 
of the new law as if it were an outgrowth of Biblical law — the element of 
Judaization. We meet with cases, for instance the institution of inheritance, 
which show no trace of Babylonian influence. But, as a whole. Jewish 
commercial law is the product of a harmonious and thorough going blending 
of those three elements, though the proportions of the elements vary in the 
different groups of laws. The results of the present paper fall in line with 
this conception of the nature and rise of the law embodied in the Talmudic 
literature, though they do not necessarily presuppose it. 

- Cf . Moses IsserePs Hash. Mish. 207. 13. We do not mean to subscribe 
to this presentation. It is hardly possible to arrange all the cases of 
Asmakhta under three headings (cf. Baba Mes. 67a). 
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A commission merchant received money from his dominus to buy wine, 
the delivery of which was to be made at a later date when wine would 
be higher in price. The time for delivery arrived but the commission man 
did not deliver the wine. Instead, he brought back the money received 
from his dominus. The latter refused to accept the money; he demanded 
his wine or a sum of money sufficient to buy the same quantity at the 
present market price. Jewish law instructs the courts to render a judg- 
ment in favor of the commission man. (Bab. Baba Mes. 73b.) 

The Jewish jurists give the following legal explanation: — ^At 
the time of the promise, the commission merchant could not be 
absolutely certain that he would be in a position to fulfil it, since 
the execution depended upon the consent of others : other people 
had to agree to sell him that sort of wine. The obligation was 
thus dependent upon conditions over which the promisor had no 
absolute control. Such an obligation is an Asmakhta and hence 
void {ibid). 

Secondly, there is the kind of an obligation the execution of 
which is indeed in the hands of the maker, but which contains 
an element of exaggeration. For instance: 

A man leases a field to tiU, and makes the following stipulation: 
'Should I not till it, I hereby agree to pay you the exorbitant sum of 
$1,000. ’ He did not tiU the field, and he was willing to pay the owner of 
the field the actual loss that he made him incur, but he refused to pay the 
$1,000. Jewish law instructs the judges to return a verdict in favor of 
the lessee. (Bab. Baba Mes. 104b, Misnah ibid. 9. 3, and Caro Code 207. 
13.) 

For, the obligation from the very beginning was not bona fide. 

Thirdly, there is the kind of obligation, the execution of which 
is neither in the power of the maker nor in the power of others ; 
it is a case of chance. For instance : 

A says to B, ‘I make a bet that so and so will turn out. If I los€|, I 
shall pay you a certain sum of money.’ 

In the case before us, it would seem that the bona fide nature of 
the obligation could certainly be attacked. Contrary to aU our 
expectations, Jewish Law maintains that such an obligation is 
valid. This is not an Asmakhta-obligation (cf. Bab. Sanhed. 
24b and Tur Hash. Mish. 207. 7, Caro Cbde 207. 13). 

Jewish Law claims no Biblical basis for it. Was there any 
certain tradition for this far-reaching legal principle? Let me 
cite further: 
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If one paid off a portion of his debt, the creditor deposited his bill and 
the debtor said to the depository, ‘If I shall not have given you the rest 
of my debt between now and a certain day, return the bill to the creditor.’ 
The day set arrived, and the debtor had not paid. E. Jose says the 
depository should give the bUl of debt to the creditor, but E. Judah says 
he should not give it to him. (Mishnah, Bab. Bat. 10. 5.) 

The Mishnah offers no hint as to the basis underlying the differ- 
ence of opinion between these two authorities. If they knew of 
the principle, we must say that R. Jose does not recognize it, 
while his colleague does. This is really the opinion of the 
Amoraim (Bah. Baha. Bat. 168a) . But we must notice the fol- 
lowing: 

He who pledged a house or a field and said to the pledgee, ‘If I shall 
not have given payment to you between now and a certain day, I have 
nothing in your hands. ’ The set date arrived and the maker did not cany- 
out his obligation. His stipulation must be carried out — these are the 
words of E. Jose. Said E. Judah, ‘How can the pledgee acquire title to 
something that is not his?’ ‘Surely he must return the pledge.’ {Tose- 
phta Baba Mes. 1. 17.) 

This is also a clear case of Asmakhta as expounded by the Amo- 
raim. But did those Tannaim know of this principle? B. 
Judah says that in our case there is nothing that could transfer 
the object from the possession of one to that of another. "What 
does this mean? Does the jurist deny in such a case the very 
existence of a state of contingent ownership, as does the principle 
of Asmakhta ? Or does he merely say that the mere fact of the 
pledgor’s failure to pay the debt does not convert the state of 
contingent ownership in which the pledge finds itself, into a 
state of ownership vested in the pledgee? Tannaitic Law goes 
on to say that aU authorities^ agree that the following obligation 
is valid: 

Two people laid claim to a house or a field and one said to the other, 
‘If I do not come with my substantiating evidence before a certain day, 
1 agree to waive my claim.’ The day set arrived but he did not present 
his evidence, surely he lost his claim. {losephta Bab. Mes. 1. 17b). 

So if we say that Tannaitic Law knew of the principle of 
Asmakhta we must conclude that all agreed that such a case is 

'Bead, in the Tosephta ‘E. Judah’ instead of ‘B. Jose.’ E-vidently a 
copyist misread ‘EJ.’ 

9 JAOS 40 
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not one of Asmakhta. Now, Amoraic law deals with exactly 
such a case, and there the Amoraim regarded it as a clear case of 
Asmakhta. We are not interested here in the exposition of these 
Tannaitic laws.^ Do the Tannaitic sources know of the princi- 
ple of Asmakhta or not? This is the question that concerns us 
here. Later Amoraic teachers assure us that they did. But that 
is not the point; do we have internal evidence that Tannaitic 
law knows of the principle of Asmakhta? It is certain that 
the Taunaim do not speak of this principle as such. More than 
that, even the early Amoraim like Rabh, Samuel, R. Johanan, 
etc., do not mention the principle of Asmakhta, although we 
find sometimes that the late Amoraim speak of the principle 
‘in the name of’ certain early Amoraim.® And even the later 
Amoraim could not agree as to the legality of the principle. 
One famous judge (R. Nahman) lived long enough to change 
his mind on that subject. Finally, we may notice that even the 
late compilers of the Talmud did not agree as to the extent of 
the legality of the principle. We have at least three ‘decisions’ 
rendered by them concerning it: 

The law is in accordance with K. Jose’s statement that an Asmakhta 
obligation is valid (Bab. Baba Bat. 168a). The law is that an Asmakhta 
obligation is valid provided the failure to carry out the obligation was not 
due to unavoidable causes and provided further that the obligation was 
sanctioned by the ‘qinian sudar’ and in the presence of a recognized court 
(Bab. A'ed. 27b). The law is not in accordance with B. Jose’s statement; 
but under all circumstances an Asmakhta obligation is void (Bab. Baba Bat. 
168a). 

It is perfectly clear that there did not exist a tradition con- 
cerning this principle. And, thus, we . come to the conclusion 
that the principle had its origin neither in the Bible nor in 
tradition. This will become even clearer when we cite two or 
three judicial decisions which involved or should have involved 
the principle of Asmakhta. 

*The Jerusalmi states that all agree that when a man hires his son out 
to learn a trade, all Asmakhta obligatitnis are valid; otherwise, continues 
the Jenisalmi naively, people wiU be unable to make a living (Jer. Git, 
5: 8). Cf. also Maim., Mekhirah, 11. 4, and commentarira. 

‘B. Huna (in Bab. Ned. 27a-b) does not mention the principle. Jer. 
mentions E. Abahu (Bab. Bat. 10. 5) and the Bab. mentions later teachers 
vrtio spoke of the principle ‘in the name of’ Bab and B. Johanan, (Baba 
Bat. 168a, Ned. 27b). 
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One deposited his papers with the court and said, ‘If I do not come 
with additional evidence within 30 days, I agree that the papers deposited 
should be considered void.’ He met with an accident and did not come. 
Said E. Huna, the papers deposited are void. . . . But, continues the 
Talmud, is not this a ease of an Asmakhta? — and an Asmakhta obligation 
is not binding. Here it is different; the papers were deposited, and 
whenever the object of litigation is deposited, there can be no question of 
Asmakhta. Did we not learn as foDows: ‘He who paid a portion of his 
debt and the creditor deposited the bill of debt,’ etc. And E. Nahman 
said the law is not in accordance with E. Jose’s statement in which he 
does not recognize the principle of Asmakhta. Here it is different, since 
he said he agreed that his papers should be considered void. But, the 
Talmud continues, the law is that an Asmakhta obligation is valid pro- 
vided. . . (Bab. Ned. 27a-b.) 

E. Kahana claimed money from Bab Bar Sheba. Said the latter, ‘If 
I do not pay you within a certain time, eoEect from this wine before 
thee.’ E. Papa was of the opinion that an Asmakhta obligation is void 
only in the case of land, since, as a rule, it is not sold; but in the case 
of wine, since there is always a market for it, it is like ready cash. Said 
E. Huna, the son of E. Josua, to E. Papa, ‘Thus it was said in the name 
of Eabha, “any obligation involving an ‘if’ is not valid.’’ ’ (Bab. Bab. 
Mes. 66b.)' 

This is the earliest statement with reference to the applicability 
of the principle of Asmakhta. The famous late jurist Rabha is 
said to be its author. 

In view of the fact that this legal principle is not based on 
the Bible or tradition, and in view of the fact that, as far as 
internal evidence is concerned, it is a product of Jewish jurists 
who lived in Babylonia, a product of Babylonian Jewry, it is 
natural that we should inquire what was the Babylonian law 
and business custom with regard to it. 

There can be no doubt that the Babylonians knew nothing of 
an invalidating principle of Asmakhta.^ But first of all, we 

Tor further instructive examples, cf. Bab. Baba Mes. 104b, 109b, and 
73b-74a. 

'Thus from the Old Babylonian law: ‘He who breaks the agreement, 
in as much as he has sworn, should pay a certain sum and in addition he 
will have his head covered with hot asphalt’ (ef. Hamm. Gesetz, 3, p. 223). 
And from the Assyrian period: ‘He who breaks the agreement should 
place in the lap of Ninlil 10 minas of silver and 10 minas of gold’ [an 
enormous sum] (John, Deeds and Doe., 161). From the Neo-Babylonian 
period: ‘One rmits a house at a rental of five shekels per annum. Both 
parties agree that he who breaks the agreement should pay the other party 
10 shekels’ (Camb. 97, see also Dar. 25, and 378, Nbk. 103, Dar. 434, and 
Artax in BE. voL 9 by Clay) . 
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must notice that the Babylonians had their own conception of 
obligations involving a fine in ease of default. ‘It seems,’ writes 
Prof. Joseph Kohler, ‘that a debtor had the right to pay the fine 
in place of the fulfilment of the obligation; the agreement to 
pay a fine was conceived as an alternative obligation’ (Ams 
Babyl. Bechtsl. 1, § 6). Now this is just the Jewish view. The 
principle of Asmakhta, in part, simply says this : An agreement 
to pay a fine in case of default is void, unless it is conceived, as 
it was by the Babylonians, as an alternative obligation. 

Then again we must bear in mind that an agreement involving 
a forfeiture clause was sometimes drawn up as follows : 

If on the 29th of Nissan, Marduk-nasir-aplu shall not give 3 minas to 
Bel-ibni, Bel-lu-sulmu and Lu-balat then belong to Bel-ibni the three minas 
as the complete purchase price (Bar. 319. 2, cf. also 309 and Kohler’s note, 
op. oit. 3, p. 33). 

This simply means that at the time the loan is made the creditor 
says to the debtor, ‘You will either pay your debt at the date 
stated, or this money that I am now giving you is purchase 
price for the object which you are now handing over to me as a 
pledge.’ This is just what Jewish law requires. The principle of 
Asmakhta says that a debtor can forfeit his pledge only if the 
agreement is made out in a way similar to the above mentioned 
Babylonian contract ’Jp). 

We are now in a position to approach the problem before us.® 
In as much as the Jewish business men followed the common 
law of the land in which they lived, they had no principle of 
Asmakhta. But in the case of an obligation involving a fine in 
default, they had a peculiar notion ; and in the case of a trans- 
action with a forfeiture clause, the contracts were at tim^ 
drawn up according to a certain fixed form. The causes under- 
lying that form do not concern us here.® What does concern 
us is that there existed such facts. Some Jewish jurists then 
insisted upon that form, claiming that otherwise the obliga- 
tion would not be binding; while others did not insist upon 


*No attempt is made here to give a detailed history of the principle 
of Asmakhta. We are here interested in showing its dependence on Baliy- 
lonian business and l^al customs. 

•Gf. Kohler’s observation quoted above. 
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it. Such a situation was however intolerable to the Jewish 
jurists; they wanted every practice to be fixed and provided 
with a legal basis. The early jurists knew nothing of a principle 
of Asmakhta. Seemingly, they did not progress far in their 
expositions of the existent cases (cf. Tosephta quoted above, 
T^n rrD3). As time went on, the jurists were more and 

more inclined to favor the existent practices of the land men- 
tioned above. Those, on their surface, involved the question of 
the state of mind of the maker of the obligation. This then 
formed the starting point for discussion in the schools. In the 
course of time, there was evolved a full-fledged theory which 
covered the existing cases and similar ones. The doctors in the 
Babylonian Law Schools then coined for it the technical term 
of Asmakhta, a word unknown not only to Tannaitic Law but 
also foreign to the Palestinian Amoraim. That was all accom- 
plished mainly within the four walls of the law academies. The 
judges and jurists refused to subscribe to it. It was not until 
the time of the famous judge R. Nahman that the judges began 
to pay attention to it. That judge himself at first refused to 
recc^nize it, but later reversed his position. A younger con- 
temporary succeeded in bringing forth a clear statement of the 
principle, ’jp N‘7 ’NT And it was a generation later that 
one authority felt justified in claiming that it was a matter of 
daily practice that Asmakhta-obligations are void (Bab. Baia 
Bat. 173b). 

Thus the Jewish legal principle of Asmakhta meeins on the one 
hand the legalization of a few Babylonian practices, and on the 
other hand the extension of its own legal theory to cover all 
other similar cases. 


“ The statement cannot however he taken too literally, for we find that 
the latest editors of the Talmud were not agreed as to its application, as 
stated above. 
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The fourth Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch was 
held at Evanston, 111., February 20-21, 1920. We were the 
guests of Garrett Biblical Institute and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and our heartiest thanks must be given to the local enter- 
tainment committee, headed by Professor F. C. Eiselen, and 
including Prof. Kenneth W. Colegrove, Prof. Leslie E. Fuller, 
Prof. Perley O. Ray, Prof. Edmund D. Soper, Dean R. C. 
Flickinger, Dean James A, James, Prof. John A. Scott, Presi- 
dent C. M. Stuart. The Shaffer Hall Dormitory was set free for 
the accommodation of those who did not care to go to hotels, and 
the University Club of Evanston was our headquarters and here 
we had our meals. An informal dinner, presided over by Dean 
Flickinger, was given by Northwestern University Friday even- 
ing, and a luncheon, presided over by President Stuart, was 
given Saturday noon by Garrett Biblical Institute. Through 
these we became acquainted with the staffs of those institutions, 
while a dinner of club members alone Saturday evening was 
an appropriate ending to the meeting. After the Presidential 
address Friday evening, Professor Eiselen entertained the mem- 
bers at his house, at which Professor Scott made an address. 

The members present were Allen, Blomgren, Clark, Cohen, 
Colegrove, Eiselen, Fuller, Judson, Kelly, Kej'fitz, Laufer, 
Levitt, Levy, Lybyer, Marshall, Mercer, Molyneux, Morgenstem, 
Obnstead, Robinson, Scott, Smith, Soper, Sprengling, Water- 
man (25). The following were proposed as new members: 
Prof. Kenneth W. Colegrove, Northwestern University; Miss 
Alia Judson, University of Chicago; Mr. I. Keyfitz, University 
of Chicago; Professor D. A. Leavitt, Chicago, 111.; Rev. H. I. 
Marshall, Ohio State University; Prof. John A. Scott, North- 
western University; Prof. E. D. Soper, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Letters and telegrams of regret were received from 
Messrs. Bolling, Byrne, Conant, Tobnan. At the business ses- 
sions, the nominating committee, consisting of Messrs. Kelly, 
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Morgenstem, Fuller (chairman), reported the following who 
were unanimously chosen : President, Prof. A. H. Lybyer, Uni- 
yersity of Illinois; Vice-President, Prof. W. B. Clark, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Olmstead, 
University of Illinois ; Executive Committee, Prof. Leroy Water- 
man, University of Michigan; Prof. L. B. Wolfenson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. On motions of Messrs. Levy, Morgenstem, 
and Smith, the thanks of the Branch were tendered to North- 
western University, to Garrett Biblical Institute, to the local 
committee of arrangements, and especially to its chairman. Prof. 
Eiselen. 

The papers may perhaps best he reviewed in geographical 
order. Prof. E. D. Soper of Northwestern University discussed 
‘Keligion and Politics in Present-Day Japan.’ The origin and 
development of the imperial cult was detailed and its importance 
emphasized for understanding present political conditions. 
Still, there is good hope for democracy in future Japan. The 
Monroe Doctrine of Japan was shown by Prof. Kenneth Cole- 
grove of Northwestern ■ University to be the necessary result of 
our own Monroe Doctrine having been forced upon the Peace 
Conference. A detailed discussion of the methods by which 
militarist Japan was strengthening herself in China followed. 
Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field Museum of Natural History 
presented a remarkable series of colored slides which represented 
some of the finest examples of Chinese pictorial art. 

‘The Origin of the Karen and their Monotheistic Tradition’ 
was presented by Eev. H. I. ^Lxeshall, now of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, missionary at Insein, Burma. The results presented in 
this paper form a by-product of missionary enterprise. 

The traditions of the Karen tribes of Burma indicate that they are 
immigrants into Burma from some northern country. They crossed the 
‘Eiver of Bunning Sand’ which is not the Gobi desert as earlier scholars 
thought, but rather the ‘River Running with Sand,’ and may refer to the 
Ho-ang Ho, or Yellow River, of China, at the headwaters of which the early 
home of Eastern Asiatic peoples was situated. The Karen language is 
Sinitic in form and structure. The people are Mongoloid in physical fea- 
ture. Their possession of bronze drums peculiar to certain northern 
peoples of Upper Indo-China and Yunnan makes it probable that they 
made their home there some time, perhaps at the beginning of the Christian 
era, in the hills of Yunnan, for Chinese generals who conquered that region 
then found bronze drums in use. The monotheistic tradition is a close 
parallel to the account of the creation and fall in Genesis. The Father 
God made man, then woman from his rib, and put the two in a garden 
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where there were seven kinds of fruit one of which they must not eat. 
The dragon called ‘Mukawli’ came in and tempted the woman to eat 
after he had failed with the man. After this sickness and death followed. 
This story in verse has been handed down by word of mouth from time 
immemorial. Since the Karens were already in Yunnan, they could not 
have received these traditions from the Jewish colonies which did not enter 
China until 1122 a. d., nor from the Nestorians who entered in the sixth 
century. The absence of Christian tradition or Messianic hope shows the 
tradition could not have come from Nestorian or Portuguese sources. While 
it appears that a story having so many points in common with the ancient 
Jewish account of creation must have been borrowed, we cannot trace the 
direct agency through which it came. The ancient religion of China has 
been found to be a monotheistic system though references to it are scanty. 
The Karen are related to the Chinese racially and linguistically. May it 
not be possible that they are related religiously as well and that in this 
tradition we have a survival of an ancient faith of which we know very 
little? 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, Chicago University, gave a paper on 
‘Prakrit Dialects in the Sanskrit Drama,’ a close study of those 
sections in which the lower classes speak lower class language. 
The majority of editions sin by paying too much attention to 
rules of late Prakrit grammarians. More attention should be 
paid to the readings of the manuscripts. In the absence of 
Prof. H. C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, the secretary read 
a note by him on ‘An Erroneous Etymology of the New Persian 
pddsdh in relation to the pr. n. Patizeithes (Hdt. 3, 61).’ The 
current belief that Patizeithes is the title of the Pseudo-Smerdis 
is impossible because of the phonetic difficulties involved, the use 
of the term, and the Magian title he bore is rather the Oropastes 
of Justin. 

‘The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods’ was investigated by 
Prof. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Western Theological Seminary, 
on the basis of the Langdon Epic, and new readings and inter- 
pretations were presented. Prof. George L. Eobenson, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, reviewed a recent work on the 
Samaritans by Eev. J. E. H. Thompson. Following up studies 
at earlier meetings of our branch. Prof. Jxjlian Morgenstern, 
Hebrew Union College, discussed ‘The Oldest Document of the 
Hexateuch and its Historical Significance.’ Prof. C. A. Blom- 
GREN, Augustana College, gave a minute investigation of the 
Book of Obadiah. ‘The Attitude of the Psalms toward Life 
after Death’ was presented with negative conclusions by Prof. 
J. M. P. Smith, University of Chicago. 
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The more modem phases of the Near East were well repre- 
sented. Prof. Tj kst.tr Fuller, Garrett Biblical Institute, 
pointed out the large number of ‘Humanitarian Elements in the 
Koran,’ and its relationship to the life of the present. The 
branch enjoyed a brief visit from Prof. Louis C. Kabpinski, of 
the University of Michigan, who has devoted his life to a study 
of the history of mathematics, and who talked on Oriental and 
Arabic mathematics. 

The thesis that all science originated with the Greeks has been seriously 
advanced by prominent writers on the history of philosophy. This perni- 
cious theory has had an unfortunate effect upon many writers on oriental 
science. The noteworthy progress in resJ science made by the Babylonians 
and the Egyptians is minimized; Hindu science is treated as entirely the 
product of Greek influence; Arabic science is also minimized, and the 
contributions of the Hindus to the development of Arabic science are 
frequently not mentioned. In the Hindu treatment of Hindu science, cer- 
tain writers have minimized the actual records of progress in mathematical 
thinking, found in the Hindu development of the sine function, of alge- 
braic equations, of a reflned process for the solution of indeterminate 
equations, of the first and second degree, and in the system of nmnerals 
which we use. This material is homogeneous and furnishes internal evi- 
dence of a common origin, not Greek. In the absence of supporting Greek 
documents, the Greek delusion has influenced certain writers to postulate 
the nature of the contents of Greek works which are lost, to support the 
Greek hypothesis. A sympathetic attitude toward the Oriental peoples 
may well be expected of the historian of science. Undoubtedly much 
Oriental material is of poor quality, but so is much that is printed today 
in our own scientific periodicals. Oriental progress in science cannot be 
denied and it remains only for Orientalists and scientists to work together 
to make the record of the progress definitely known and widely appre- 
ciated. 

At the reception given by Professor Eiselen, Prof. John A. 
Scott spoke on ‘The Dardanelles and Beyond.’ 

The campaign into the Dardanelles was a campaign of haste and des- 
pair, for the difficulties of making a successful attack either by land or 
by sea were so great that it was only the dread of seeing Russia make a 
separate peace which brought on the attempt. It was the original plan 
to cut off the German connections with the Euphrates-Tigris basin by 
means of an attack from Alexandretta Bay with Cyprus as a convenient 
base, but the jealousy of the French precluded the possibility of landing 
a British force in Syria, yet the urgency of the Russian situation made 
some action imperative, hence the attack on the Dardanelles. While from 
a military point of view this attack may have been an error, yet in the 
broader strategy of the war it was a deciding issue, since it helped the 
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Allies to keep the upper hand in Eussia, held her in the war for another 
great campaign, and thus kept the Austrians from crushing Italy and the 
Germans from defeating Prance until the English had time to create and 
equip an army and until America had come into the struggle. It seems 
safe to say that this ill fated campaign against the Dardanelles by keep- 
ing Eussia in the field was the deciding point of the war. 

From his experience as a Near East expert at Paris and as 
chief technical expert for the King-Crane commission on man- 
dates in the Near East, Prof. A. H. Ltbyeb gave new facts on 
‘The Near East at the Peace Conference.’ 

The Near East was represented at the Conference on behalf of the Serbs, 
Eumanians, Greeks, and the Arabs of the Hejaz, but not on behalf of the 
Bulgarians and Turks. This led to a one-sided presentation of the situa- 
tion and looked toward a settlement out of harmony with the facts. The 
Conference came slowly and late to the treaty with Bulgaria and adjourned 
before taking up that with Turkey. In both, areas, the trend of events 
was conditioned by secret treaties. The Treaty of London of 1915 pro- 
posed to divide Albania between Serbia, Italy, and Greece. The treaty 
by which Eumania entered the war guaranteed to her the territories she 
then held, including the Bulgarian strip taken in 1913. The agreement by 
which Mr. Venizelos expects to receive the undue award of Thrace and 
western Asia Minor has never been made public. The Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment gave the oversight of Palestine and the control of most of Mesopo- 
tamia to Britain; Syria, Cilicia, the rest of Mesopotamia, and an interior 
block including Diarbekir and Sivas, to Prance. The agreement of St. 
Jean de Maurienne promised southern Asia Minor to Italy. Eussia was 
promised Constantinople and perhaps northern Asia Minor. Col. Lawrence 
made promises to the Arabs which overlapped those of Sir Mark Sykes to 
the Prench. The whole scheme was based on the imperialism of the Old 
Diplomacy, and paid small regard to ethnography, geography, economics, 
or the rights of peoples. At the Peace Conference and since the European 
effort has been directed toward carrying out the secret agreements, while 
the effort of America has been to secure a settlement in harmony with the 
principles for which the war was professed to be fought, and in the direc- 
tion of permanency. The European scheme can be carried out in all prob- 
ability only after a considerable war of conquest directed against the 
Turks and Arabs; and if it should become established it must be corrected 
sooner or later, either by a vital and effective league of nations, or by 
another resort to arms. 

Introduced in happy fashion by President Stuart of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Prof. Leroy W-\term-YN of the University of 
Michigan delivered his Presidential Address on ‘Oriental 
Studies and Eeconstniction. ’ 

The far reaching task of reconstruction affecting the modem world may 
not seem applicable, even by analogy, to so secluded a field as Oriental 
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Studies; but such sweeping changes in the present order, in themselves, 
demand of us new adjustments. The new age brings with it a challenge 
from the past and for the future. Oriental Studies have suffered in the 
recent past from an inadequate articulation with the larger cause of 
humanity that calls for a restatement and a reemphasizing of ideals. A 
closer practical scrutiny of every discipline in the coming age is bound 
to require a more intimate .touch with living human values. Orientalists 
heretofore may have been overzealous in vindicating a dead past. Present 
developments in the Near East should help to bring about a more vital 
contact between the East of yesterday and the West. Becent world cleav- 
age of thought has terminated our pre-war apprenticeship and calls us to 
rebuild both our house and its furnishings. Pinally, our existing programs 
and equipment are inadequate to cope with our present opportunities. A 
comprehensive American policy, fully correlated with the plans of other 
interested nations, and capable of utilizing all our resources, is needed for 
the immediate task of recovering the fuller records of the past in the Near 
East, and for conserving the present sources of inspiration opened up by 
changed conditions in Palestine. 


A. T. Olmstead, Secretary 



BRIEF NOTES 


Julien’s manuscript dictionary of the Manchu language 

Sinologists may be interested in knowing that the Cleveland 
Public Library has just received, in its John G. White Collection 
of Folk-lore and Orientalia, an unpublished manuscript diction- 
ary of the Manchu language, prepared by the great Chinee 
scholar, Stanislas Julien. This manuscript the Library referred 
to Dr. Berthold Laufer of the Field Columbian Museum, from 
whose letter has been taken, with his kind permission, the fol- 
lowing account : 

‘The manuscript bears the title “Vocabulaire Tartare-Mand- 
chou. Contenant la traduction de tons les mots tartares-mand- 
chou employes dans la version de Meng tseu’ par I’Emp. Khian 
loung.” Opposite the title-page, written by the same hand, 
“Ex libris Stanislas Julien.” 

‘What Julien calls Tartar-Manchu, we now caU simply Man- 
chu. It is a special vocabulary to the Manchu translation of 
the Chinese work Meng-tse (see Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. 2), 
In 1824 Julien published a book under the title “Meng-Tseu vel 
Mencium, latina interpretatione ad interpretationem tartaricam 
utramque recensita instruxit, et perpetuo commentario e Sinicis 
deprompto iUustravit Stanislas Julien. Lutetiae, 1824-29. 2 
vol.,” published by the Societe Asiatique of Paris. ... A 
copy of this work, which is in the White collection, has been con- 
sulted, but shows no reference to this vocabulary. 

‘It is obvious that Julien prepared this glossary for the pur- 
pose of his translation, and that this manuscript is to be dated 
prior to 1824. Whether it has ever been published, I am not 
prepared to say ; but nothing is known to me about such a pub- 
lication. The glossary is not noted by H. Cordier in his Biblio- 
theca Sinica, either as printed or as manuscript. 

‘It is interesting that in some instances Julien has added the 
Chinese equivalent to the corresponding Manchu word. It 
would not be worth while to publish this manuscript, as we have 
a Manchu dictionary by H. C. v. d. Gabelentz (Leipzig, 1864) 
for the classical literature and a complete Manchu-Eussian dic- 
tionary by Zakharov. Julien ’s work is essentially of historical 
interest in that it shows us the working methods, the conscien- 
tiousness and industry of this great scholar.’ 

Perhaps some of the readers of the Joxjbnal op the American 
Oriental Society may have further information about the his- 
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tory of this yocabulary. If so, they are requested to communi- 
cate it to the Cleveland Public Library. 

Gordon W. Thayer, 

Librarian of the John G. White Collection. 

Cleveland Public Library, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

The mosaic inscription at ‘Ain Duk 

This interesting Jewish Aramaic inscription, recently uncov- 
ered by a bursting shell at ‘Ain Duk, near Jericho, has been 
variously published and explained, most fully by Pere Vincent 
in the Bevue Bihlique for October, 1919. 

Some of the characters are missing or uncertain, and their 
restoration is more or less a matter of conjecture. I would like 
to suggest the following as the probable reading : 

HDV "13 

‘73 3D‘7 P’3[T] 

IN 3rrn prnnoEi] 
mriN (in3 3n’n] 

'p 3m 'p nE'n[p] 
rropD ‘73 'p tlD[3] 
piipin php] N’n[3] 

nc^np mriN pn3 

pN 

‘Honored he the memory of Benjamin the treasurer, the son 
of Joseh. Honored be the memory of every one who lends a 
hand and gives, or who has (already) given, in this holy place, 
whether gold or silver or any other valuable thing; for this 
assures them their special right in this holy place. Amen. 

The reading of all the characters which are preserved seems 
quite certain, though they are somewhat carelessly executed, and 
several of them are made to resemble one another so closely that 
they would be problematic in a less plain context. 

The basis for dating the inscription afforded by the palaec^- 
raphy is so insecure as to be almost negligible. It may be given 
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some slight value, however, when taken in connection with the 
few other indications. The date proposed by Vincent, the age 
of Herod the Great, seems to me extremely improbable ; the evi- 
dence points to a much later day. The spelling is dis- 

tinctly late; the relative pronoun is "I- not ’*7 (contrast the 

Megillath Taanith) ; the noun riDpD- ‘valuable possession,’ is 
a later Eabbinical word, not even occurring in Onkelos, but fre- 
quent in Talmud and Midrash, and noticeably common in Pales- 
tinian Syriac (the Judean dialect of about the fifth century 
A. D.) The abbreviation for "13. points in the same direc- 
tion; and finally, the characters of the inscription correspond 
as closely to those of the fifth century a. d., and the end of the 
fourth century, as to those of any other time, judging from the 
scanty material in Chwolson's Corpus and elsewhere. All 
things considered, the fifth century seems to me the most prob- 
able date. 

C. C. Tobrey 

Tale University. 

An Assyrian tablet found in Bombay 
The Assyrian clay tablet here presented was discovered in the 
storeroom of a house in Girgaum, one of the wards of the city 
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of Bombay. Through my friend, Dr. Robert Zimmerman, S.J., 
Professor of Indie Philology in St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, it 
came into my hands. I recently had the opportunity to 
announce the discovery before the Oriental Club of New York, 
and at Dr. J. B. Nies’s suggestion the tablet was placed in Dr. 
C. E. Keiser’s hands for decipherment. His reading follows. 
Dr. Keiser notes that of the two women sold by -zer-ukin one 
was his slave and the other his daughter ; the sihi and paqirannu 
officers who are always mentioned in these slave contracts appar- 
ently gave over the document guaranteeing ownership. I may 
add that it is not known how the relic reached India. 

Transliteration. 

Obverse 

1 -zer-ukin apU-su sa “‘*§amas-etir ina hu-ud lib-bi-su 

[*A] -sar-si-i-biti u Hna-biti-pan-kalam-ma-lu-mur-as-su 
. . . -su a-na 16 siqlu kaspu a-na simi ha-ri-is a-na 
. . -la(?)-a apU-su sa “'^Nabu-zer-ukin apil “B-gi-bi id-din 
5. [bu-ut] si-hi-i pa-qir-ra-nu sa ^A-sar-si-i-biti 

[u 'In]a-biti-pan-kalam-ma-lu-mur-su martu-su la-ta-nu-su 
.... -zer-ukin na-si ina a-sa-bi sa *Ku-ut-ta-a a^ati-su 

apil-su sa “Sil-la-a 

“'^Nabu-nadin-sum 

Reverse 

-tu 

[apil]-su sa “‘^Lugal-marad-da-ni 

ut sa “Ba-di-ilu 

®'^*‘“§abatu umu 22'^“ 

sattu 2’'“ “‘*Nabu-kudurri-usur sar Babili'". 


10 . 


14. 


Translntian. 

. . . -zer-ukin, son of Shamash-etir, in the joy of his heart [i. e. 
of his own free wiU] Asharshi-biti and Ina-biti-pan-kalamma- 
lumurashshu his . . . for 16 shekels of silver, for a fixed price, 
to . . la, son of Nabu-zer-ukin, son of Egibi, gave (i. e. sold). 
(The document of) the sihi (and) paqirranu officers, which (was 
taken out over) Asharshi-biti (and) Ina-biti-pan-lumurshu his 
daughter (and) his slave, . . . -zer-ukin bears. In the presence 

of Kutta his wife. (Witnesses) , son of Silla; 

Nabu-nhdin-shum ; -tu; , son of Lugal-marad- 
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(lam' ; of Badi-ilu month Shebet, day 22, 

year 2 of Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAK 


New York City. 


PERSONALIA 

There has appeared in the Bryn Mawr Alumnae Quarterly 
for November, 1919, an “Appreciation” of Professor George A. 
Barton. It consists of papers by Miss L. P. Smith, of Wellesley 
College, Prof. A. L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College, and Prof. 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
accompanied with a Selected Bibliography of Dr. Barton’s Pub- 
lications, pp. 13-17. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, ethnologist in the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, and professor of ethnology in George Washing- 
ton University, has been elected a corresponding member of the 
Soeiete des Americanistes de Paris. 

Pere ANASTASE-aLvEiE de St. Elie, the Carmelite lexicogra- 
pher of Baghdad, has written to an American correspondent of 
his experiences since the beginning of the war. On Nov. 23, 
1914, he was exiled by the Turkish government to Caesarea 
(Cappadocia), and allowed to return only in July, 1916. Prior 
to the fall of Baghdad in March, 1917, the retreating Turks set 
fire to the Carmelite monastery and completely destroyed its 
two valuable libraries of oriental and occidental books respec- 
tively. Pere Anastase thus saw obliterated the work of 45 years 
of his life in preparing an etymological dictionary of the Arabic 
language, which was nearing completion. The monthly maga- 
zine, Lughat al-‘Arab, of which he was the editor, has not ap- 
peared since, and will not be published again until the price of 
paper and printing is reduced. Orientalists who desire to send 
reprints or duplicate books for the reconstitution of the library 
of the Order, may address them to the Bibliotheque, Mission des 
Cannes, Baghdad, Mesopotamia. 



THE KASHMIBIAN ATHAEVA VEDA, BOOK SEVEN 
EDITED WITH CKITICAL NOTES 

LeEoy Garb Babbet 
Tkimtt College, Haeteord, Connecticut 

INTRODUCTION 

It has SEE3IED BEST to Continue the work on the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda by publishing Book 7 instead of Book 19 as 
promised in JAOS 37. 257. The material is presented in the 
same manner as that used in Book 5 : the transliteration of the 
ms. is given in italics and is continuous, with the number of each 
line in brackets. Abbreviations and punctuation marks used are 
the same as in previous books; they are doubtless familiar to 
all who are interested in this work. 

The results attained in editing the text of this book are rather 
more satisfactory than in previous books, but much is still im- 
certain. 

Of the ms . — This seventh book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f97bl7 and ends fl04a20, — a little more than six and one half 
folios. There is only one defacement worth mentioning, fl05a 
15. and it is possible to restore the text in spite of this. Some 
of the pages have 19 lines, some 20, none more or less. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc . — Within the individual hymns 
punctuation is most irregular; the colon mark is often placed 
below the line of letters rather than in it. Below lines 17 and 
18 of flOOa are some five marks which might possibly be 
intended for accent marks. 

The hymns are grouped into anuvakas, of which there are 4, 
with 5 hymns in each : anu 3 no. 5 has no kanda number after 
it, only ‘anu 3’, and at the end of the book no number is 
written for kanda or anuvaka, tho space is left for one number. 

There are a few corrections, both marginal and interlinear, 
only one of which is at all extended ; this is on f9Sb between lines 
4 and 5. where a pada is inserted followed by ‘dvitiyapustake’. 
In the left margin of flOlb at the beginning of hymn no. 11 is 
‘ raksamantraih ’. 


10 JAOS 40 
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Extent of the hook . — This hook contams 20 hymns, 4 of them 
prose. The norm of stanzas in a hymn is clearly 10 : ten hymns 
(probably eleven) have 10 stanzas each. It will be observed 
that the stanza norm is increased by one in each successive book, 
starting with four in Book 1. Assuming the correctness of the 
verse-divisions of the tv'xt as edited below we make the following 
table : 


3 hymns have 

9 

stanzas each := 27 

stanzas 

10 “ 

1 i 

10 

( i 

“ =100 

i ( 

3 “ 

i ( 

11 

i i 

“ = 33 

( i 

3 “ 

t < 

12 

( ( 

“ = 36 

i { 

1 hymn 

seems 

to have 10 

( i 

= 10 

i 1 

20 hymns 

have 
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stanzas 


Neiv and old material. — Twelve of the hymns of this book may 
be called new; the number of really new stanzas is about 100, 
the number of new padas is somewhat more than 300. Four of 
the hymns of S Bk appear here and also four of § Bk 19 : our 
no. 14 is counted as new though some of it has parallels in TS 
and elsewhere. 

ATHAKVA-VEDA PaIPPALADA-§AKHA 
BOOK SEVEN 

1 

(§ 5. 14) 

[f97bl7] atha saptamah oth namo [18] ndrayanaya z om namo 
jvdldhhagavatydih om namo tilotamdyaih zz 

[f98al] om supamias tvdhinavindat sukaras tvdkhanan nasd | 
dipso-sage tram dipsantam prati [2] krtydkrto ddha | atho yo 
smdn dipsati tarn u tvani jahy omdhe agyie prtand.sdt pr-[3] tana 
sahasva prati krtydm krtydkrte | pratiharanena hardmasi | 
yd.^kvdrhl-[i] ya pautu dydvdprthivi tatsutat. \ id tam mrgani 
iva viddhat krtye krtydkrtam kr-[5] td \ agham astv aghakrte 
sapathas sapathihcine pratyan prati prahiiivdsi yas ca-[6] kdra 
tam akhatu ] yas tvd krtyety ekd \ punas krtydm krtydmkrte 
pratiharanamna hardma-{l] si \ samaksam asminn ddadhmo 
yathd krtydkrtam hanah putra iva pitaram gascha. sra-[8] 
ddivahhisthito da.sa | tantur ivdvyayamn idi krtye krtydkrtam 
krtdji ; udendiva r«rH-[9] 7iy abhikrandam mrgdiva krtyd kar- 
tdrum rkhatu hr.svasydiva parlsdsam parimdya [10] pari tvaca 
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I druhdrde caskrse krtydm grtvdsu pra muncata \ yd krtye deva- 
krtd yd [11] vd manusyajdsi ! tdm tvd pratyah prahinmasi | 
praticinayana vrahmand | yada stri [12] di vdsmdn akrtydm 
cakdra pdpmane | idm u tasmdi naydmassy dsvam ivdsvdbhi-[l'3] 
dhdnyd z 1 z 

For the invocation read : atha saptamas kando likhyate z om 
namo narayanaya z oih namo jvalabhagavatyai z oih namo tilotta- 
mayai z 

For the hymn read : suparnas tvanvavindat sukaras tvakhanan 
nasa | dipsausadhe tvaiii dipsantaiii prati krtyakrto daha z 1 z 
<ava jahi yatudhanan ava krtyakrtarii jahi> | atho yo ‘sman 
dipsati tarn u tvaih jaliy osadhe z 2 z agne prtanasat prtanah 
sahasva | prati krtyarii krtyakrte pratiharanena haramasi z 3 z 
isva rjTyah patatu dyavaprthivi utsuta | ut taiii mrgam iva 
vidhyat krtya krtyakrtarii krta z 4 z agham astv aghakrte 
sapathas sapathiyate | pratyak prati prahinmasi yas cakara tarn 
rechatu z 5 z yas tva krtye prajighaya vidvari aviduso grham j 
punas tva tasmai dadhmo yatha krtyakrtarii hanah z 6 z punas 
krtyarii krtyakrte pratiharanena haramasi ! samaksam asminn 
adadhmo yatha krtyakrtarii hanah z 7 z putra iva pitararii gaccha 
svaja ivabhisthito dasa j tantur ivinyayann iti krtye krtyakrtaih 
krta z 8 z ud eniva varany abhikrandaiii mrgiva j krtya kar- 
taram rcchatu z 9 z rsyasyeva parisasarii parimaya pari tvacah | 
durharde cakruse krtyarii grivasu prati muncata z 10 z ya krtye 
devakrta ya va manusyajasi ] taiii tva pratyak prahinmasi prati- 
clnena vrahmaiia z 11 z yadi stri yadi va puman krtyarii cakara 
papmane | tarn u tasmai nayamasy asvam ivasvabhidhanya z 12 
z 1 z 

I have supplied 2ab from S ; the padas would be most easily 
omitted if Id and 2b ended alike, so that jahi may have once 
stood in our Id. In 4b utsuta is of course only a conjecture. 
St 5abc occurs § 10. 1. 5abc. St 6 has appeared Ppp 2. 38. 3 ; 
it is reedited here, as the suggestions formerly made do not seem 
good. 

2 

(S 5. 23) 

[f98al3] osaie me dyuvdprthivi okutd devi sarasvati ; [14] 
okato ma indras cdgnii ca krmim jambhayatdm imam yasyendra 
kumdrasya krmim [15] dhanapate jahi j hatd vi.ivdrdtayogrena 
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vacasd mimd yo ksdu parisarpa-[ 16] ti ye ndsdu parisarpati ] 
natdrh yo madhyam gascJiami tarn krmirh jambJiaydmasi [17] 
viriipdii dvdu surupdu dvdu krsydu dvo roMtdu dvdu [ baihrus 
ca babJirukarnas ca grd}ira-\\8\ -s kokds ca te hatdh ye krimayas 
sitavakm ye krsnds sitabdhavah ye ke [19] ca visvarupds tdn 
krimtn jambJiaydmasi \ yo dvislrsa^ caturaksas krimis carngo 
[20] arjunaJi srridmy asya prsthrr apa vrscdmi yas cJiiraJi tad 
asdu suryo agdd vi- [f98b] svadrsto adrnJid \ drstdnsya ghnirhn 
adrstdn ca sarvarls ca pramrnaii krirnin. yavd-{2'\ savdkhdsas 
kaskisydmo dJiuksdmas ca parivrkriavali drstas ca hanyatdm 
krimir ad;’- [3] stas cota Jianyatdm. hito yavdkJio Jiatas ca pavir 
hato sarkgariavdn rita \ hatd tu'-[4] svdrdtaya anena vacasd mama 
I sarvesdrh ca krimlndrh bhinadmy asmind siro da- [5] hdmy 
agnind mukJiarh z 2 z 

Between lines 3 and 4 at the right the ms has sarvdsdrh ca 
krimmdrh dviiiyapiistake. 

Bead : ote me dyavaprthivi ota devi sarasvati | otau ma indras 
cagnis ca krimirii jambhayatam imam z 1 z asyendra kumarasya 
krimiiia dhanapate jahi j hata visva arataya ugrena vacasa mama 
z 2 z yo ‘ksyau parisarpati yo nasan parisarpati | datam yo 
madhyaiii gacchati tarii krimirii jambhayamasi z 3 z virupau 
dvau sarupau dvau kpsnau dvan rohitau dvau [ babhnis ca 
babhmkarnas ca grdhras kokas ca te hatah z 4 z ye krimayas 
sitivaksa ye kranas sitibahavah | ye ke ca %dsvarupas tan krirnin 
jambhayamasi z 5 z yo didsirsas caturaksas krimis sarango 
arjunah } srnamy asya pretir apa vi’scami yac chirah z 6 z ud 
asau surjm agad visvadreto adrstaha | dretaris ca ghnann 
adrataris ca sarvaiis ca pramrnan krirnin z 7 z yava^sas kaska- 
saso dhuiiksasas ca parivrknavah | drstas ca hanyatarii krimir 
adretas cota hanyatam z 8 z hato yavaso hatas ca pavir hatah 
saganavari uta , hata visva aratayo anena vacasa mama z 9 z 
sarvesaiii ca krimlnarii sarvasarii ca kriminam | bhinadmy 
asmana siro dahamy agnina mukham z 10 z 2 z 

In st 1 ote, ota, and otau are given as in S ,• but the ms reading 
may point rather to oste, osta, and ostau, from a vas with the 
meaning ‘shining hitherward’ or possibly ‘abiding here.’ 

3 

[f98b5] tigmebhir agnir arcibhis sukrena deva socisd \ [6] 
dmddo ni vaJia team anyam dsu ni knwa tdm 
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In a read agne, in d asaih ni kmu tan. RV 6. 48. Tab has our 
ab, but with brhadbhir for tigmebhir. 

socisdgne arcim ca nir daheto [7] aghdyavah \ sakhyam d 
samJcrnmahe tvam cam dmdd itpa samhhuvam 
Reading tvaiii camad in d would seem to give a possible sense 
to the stanza. 

7iir dmddo na-[S]naydmasi nis Jcravyddho grhebhyaJi \ sam- 
yddo ndma ye deva te agne mdraihantdm ] [9] 

Read nayamasi in a, kra-vyado in b ; in c mahsado seems prob- 
able. 

dmddas ca kravyddasas eddasydbhaydii saha | prajdrh ye 
cakrire bhdgaih tdm i-[10]to nir naydmasi \ 

In a read kravjadas, in b probably mansadas cobhayan : also 
tan in d. 

ydmesv aramamtama pakvam uta dddrsu te yantii sarve sasa- 
{ll]mbhuyd7iyatreto ghdyavah \ 

For a read ya amesv arasatamarii, in b dadhmuh : in c 
saihbhuya®, in d ‘ghayavah. . 

ye na sidus krtakrta kilvimkrta sddhya punas tvd-[12]n 
yajhiyd devd yantu yata dgatdh 
For ab read ye nas sedus krtyakrtah kilbisakrtas sakhyam: 
in c tan, in d nayantu. Our ed = § 14. 2. lOcd. At the end of 
b the ms reading might be sakhya. 

avarena savarajo nenajam hastirh ba-[13]lam | dhdtd no bhad- 
rayd nesat sa no gopdyatu prajdm | 

There seems to be a contrast in padas a and b between avarena 
and anena, but I can see nothing more; the sign transliterated 
‘ba’ in ‘balam’ is not sure. Over the combination ts in nesat 
sa the ms has sea. 

kmve ham rodast varma [14] sydma savitus save j mdtd no 
bhadrayd bhiimi dydus cdsmdn pdtv ahhasah ] [15] 

Read ‘ham in a, and bhumir in c. 

yad asurdndm ahany asmdn pdpdta medhinah devdnam pasya 
ddivyam dpa-[16]i sundhantu mdm imam j 

In b papata is probably some form of the root pa ‘protect’; 
medinah might better be read. In e pasya probably balances 
papata; pada d (perhaps reading imam) can stand, but cf. KS 
38. 5d apas ° mainasah. 

yd te pitur marutdm suninam emi md nas suryasya saihdrso 
yu-[VJ]vathd | abhi no viro rvati ksametat pra jdydmahi rudra 
praja-[18]yd 
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Eead : a te pitar marutaih sumnam emi ma nas suryasya saih- 
drso yuvathah | abhi no vTro ‘rvati ksameta pra jayamaM rudra 
prajaya z 10 z 

This is RV 2. 33. 1 with several variants. 

yo garhhe antar yo vrdhre | antar yaj jdtam janitavyam ca 
paurusam iasmdhrdyd [19] satii havisd hamadhya sa nas prajam 
jaradastim krnotu zz 3 zz 

Eead : yo garbhe antar yo vrdhre antar yaj jataih janitavyam 
ea paurusam | tasma rddhya sarii havisa huvadhvaiii sa nas 
prajaih jaradastirii krnotu z 11 z 3 z 

Cf. g 4. 23. 7b and TB 2. 6. 16. 2d. 

4 

(S 19. 13) 

[f99a] idyasii hdhu sthavirdti vrsanau j cittrd yamd vr.sahMu 
parayimu, j tayokse prathama yo-{2]gdgate ydhhydm catam 
asurdnd svar yat. j dkis sisdno vr.sabho no hhimo ghandgha- 
[3]?ia?i ksohhanas carmnlndm. sjxhkrandano nimisa ekaviras 
satam send ajayat sd-[4]kam indrah sankrandanendnimisena jis- 
nund yodhyena duseyavanena dhrsnund ] ta-{b]d indrena 
jayata tat sahadhvam yudho nara imliastena vrsnyd sa imhas- 
tdis sa nakamkri-[Q]bMr vast samsrstd adhi indro ganena | 
samsrstajit somapd bdhosaskurdhvadhanvd [7] pratihitdbhir 
astd ( oni urdhvadhanvd pratihitdbhir asthd balavijhdyas sthch 
t'ira.-[8J.s pravirah sahasvdn vdjt sahasdna ugrah abhiviro 
abhissatvd sahoji-[9]j jditrdydi d ratham d tistha kovidani 
I ilnani viram anu harsddhvam ugram indram satvdno [ 10 ] anu 
samrabhadhvam | grdmajitam gojitam vajrabdhuth jayantam 
ajnid pramrnantam oja-[ll]sd | abhi gottrdni sahasd gdhamdno 
maddyur ugrds catamatsur indrah dussya-[12]vanas prtandsdd 
ayodhyo ssdkath send avatu pra yutsu | vrhaspatl pari diyd [13] 
rathena raksohdmittrdh apabddhamdndh prabhahjah satfn 
pramrnahn amittrdn asynd-[l-i]kamm edhyevitd tanundm. | 
indra esdin nayatd vrha-spatir daksino yajnas pnra [15] etu 
somah devasendndm abhibhahjatindm jayantindm maruto yantu 
madhye I [16] indrasya vrmo marutasya rdjna dditydndm mara- 
tdm sardha ugram | mahdmanasdm [17] bhuvanacyavdndm ghoso 
devdndth jayatdmm ud astdm. astndkam indras so- [18] mrte.s a 
dhvajesv asnidkath yd isavas td jayantu | astndkam vira uttare 
bhava-[19]tv asmdh devdso vatd havesu z 4 z 
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Read: indrasya Mhii sthavirau vrsanau citra ima vreabhau 
parayisnu \ ta yoksye prathamau yoga agate yabhyaih jitam 
asuranaih svar yat z 1 z aius sisano vrsabho na bhimo ghana- 
ghanah ksobhanas carsaninam | sankrandano ‘nimisa ekaviras 
satarii sena ajayat sakam indrah z 2 z sankrandanenanimLsena 
jisnunayodhyena diiscyavanena dhrenuna | tad indrena jayata 
tat sahadhvaih jnidho nara isuhastena vrena z 3 z sa isuhastais 
sa nisangibhir vasi saiiisrasta sa yudha indro ganena | saiii- 
sratajit somapa bahusardhy urdhvadhanva pratihitabhir asta z 
4 z bala-vdjfiaya stha’sdras pravlrah sahasvan vaji sahamana 
ugrah I abbiviro abbisatva sahojij jaitrayendra ratham a tLstha 
govidam z 5 z imarii viram anu harsadhvam ugram indraih 
satvano anu saihrabhadhvam | gramajitaiii gojitaiii vajrabahuih 
jayantam ajma pramrnantam ojasa z 6 z abhi gotrani sahasa 
gahamano adaya ugras satamanyur indrah | dnscyavanas prta- 
na^^d ayodhyo ‘smakaih sena avatu pra yutsu z 7 z vrhaspate 
pari diya rathena raksohaniitran apabadhamanah ] prabhanjah 
satrun pramrnann amitran asmakam edhy a\’ita tanunam z 8 z 
indra esaih neta vrhaspatir daksina yajnas pura etu somah ] 
devasenanam abhibhanjatinaih jayantinaiii maruto yantu 
madhye z 9 z indrasya vreno varunasya rajna adityanaih maru- 
taih sardha ugram | mahamanasarii bhuvanacyavanaiii ghoso 
devanarii jayatam ud asthat z 10 z asmakam indras samrtesu 
dhvajesv asmakaiii ya isavas ta jayantu | asmakam vira uttare 
bhavantv asman devaso ‘vata havesu z 11 z 4 z 

The version restored here accords very closely with that of § : 
the emendations are proposed the more confidently because of a 
growing belief that it will become clear that much of S Bk 19 
is drawn from Ppp, as was suggested by Roth, Der AT in Kasch- 
mir, p. IS. 

o 

[f99al9] vdxsvanardd arocata jato hira-[20]nijayo manih tam 
dbharad vrhaspatili kasyapo virynya kam vrhaspatams tam 
(i-[f99b] krno manirn vdiivdnaram saha saptarsayo baklya kam 
sam dadhus tvd vayodhasali visve de-[2]vds tv indriyam saptar- 
sayas ca sam dadhuh jato hiranyayo manir agner vdisvdnardd 
adhi I [3] asvatho jdtas prathamo gnes priyatamd tanuli vdis- 
vdnarasya srstyd krtyddusk\A\s krto manih krtyddusim tvdvi- 
dam krtyddusim bhardsi tvd krtyddusim kr-[o]nomi tvd 
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krtyddunm vayodhasam \ patattri paksi balavdn kriyddmis 
sa-{&\putnahd nitanni visvabJiemja ugras patiko manih patattri 
te baldya [7] ka^h nitannir bhemjaya te j jato Jiiranyayo manir 
apa raksdiisi sedhatii | de-[8]vo manis sapatnahd raksohdmi- 
vacdtanali hiranmayani naramsmdna kasya-[9]pendbhrtani saha | 
vdisvdnaram te namekamm dhur agner yones saha candrena 
jdtam [10] gayasphdms pratarano vadhodhas krtyddusir bala- 
gahdsy ugrah yasyedam bhumyd-{l\]'m adhi niskrdntam pdh- 
siire padam | mrdd nas tanno yad rupas tasyasnahi ianuvadhi | 
[12] dusd tvdvidam vayam devasya savitus save | jivdtave 
bhardmasi mahyd [13] aristatfitaye | dschedanas pratyedano 
dvisatas tapano manis satrunjayas sa^[14:]patnahd dvimntam 
apa bddhatdm. z 5 z a 1 z 

Read : vaisvanarad arocata jato hiranyayo manih ] tarn 
abharad vrhaspatih kasyapo viryaya kam z 1 z vrhaspatis tarn 
akrnod manirii vaisvanaraih saha | saptarsayo balaya kam sam 
dadhus tva vayodhasah z 2 z visve devas tv indriyaiii saptar- 
sayas ea sam dadhuh | jato hiranyayo manir agner vaisvanarad 
adhi z 3 z asvattho jatas prathamo ‘gnes priyatama tanuh | 
vaisvanarasya srstya krtyadusis krto manih z 4 z krtyadusim 
tvavidarii krtyadusim bharami tva | krtyadusim krnomi tva 
krtyadnsiih vayodhasam z 5 z patatri paksi balavan krtyadusis 
sapatnaha ] nitunnir ^vabhesaja ugras patiko manih z 6 z 
patatri te balaya kaiii nitunnir bhesajaya te | jato hiranyayo 
manir apa raksaiisi sedhatu z 7 z devo maiiis sapatnaha raksoha- 
mivacatanah | hiraranayaih tnaraihsmana kasyapenabhrtaiii saha 
z 8 z vaisvanaraih te namaikam ahur agner yones saha candrena 
jatam | gayasphanas pratarano vayodhas krtyadusir valagahasy 
ugrah z 9 z yasyedam bhumyam adhi niskrantam pahsure padam 
I mrda nas tanvo yad rapas tasyasnahi tanuvasin z 10 z du^m 
tva vidma vayaiii devasya savitus save ] jivatave bharamasi 
mahya aristatataye z 11 z acchedanas pracehedano dvisatas 
tapano manih | satrunjayas sapatnaha d^'isantam apabadhatam 
z 12 z 5 z anu 1 z 

In 6c and 7b nitunnir is a conjecture which may be found 
acceptable : patiko I would regard as a variant form of pataka. 
In 8e we might consider as a possibility arasmanaiii; the two 
hemistichs do not hang together well. For 9c ef RV 1. 91. 19c ; 
for 11b cf RV 5. 82. 6b etc j for 12b cf S 19. 28 passim ; and for 
i2d cf sam 1 . 2. Ic. 
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6 

[f99bl4] patyasya sf/ii7-[15]Ma prthivl d-adhara rtena devd 
amrtdm anv avindan. ] dhruvena tvd ha-[16] havisd dhdraydmy 
ahhi tad dydvdprthivl ghrnltdm 

In a we may probably read pastj'asya sthuiiah ; in b tena and 
amrtam, tbo rtena woxild seem possible; the form suggested is 
§ 13. 1. 7d. In c read dhravena and liavisa, in d grnitam; our 
d is RV 10. 47. 8c. 

yeihir homdir visva-[ll\lxarmd dadhdremam prthivlm mdta- 
ram nah | teihis tvd homdir iha dhdrayd-[18]m ream satyam 
anil carantu homdh 

In b read dadhare”, in cd probably dharayamy rtaiii. 
iha dhriyadhvarh dharune prthivyd usatyd [19] mdtus suhha- 
gdyd upasthe \ apardnutvd sahasd modamdnd asmi-[20]n vdstdu 
suprajdsdu bhavdtha ] 

In c I would suggest uparnudbvarii ; in d read supra jaso (the 
stem supraja seems not quotable in AV). Note § 14. 2. 43b 
hasamudau mahasa modamanau. 

suprajdsdu sahasd modamdnd varsman prthi-[il 002 L]vyd upari 
srayadhvam \ asydi sdldydi sarma yacchantu devd dhdrdihir 
endm prthivl pi-[2]partu | 

Read suprajaso mahasa in a ; mahasa also in st 3c. 
imam sdldm srdijthyatamam vasdndm arhtavlrdm ahhi sah- 
carema ] drdhd ta-['3]pasito bhavanhi sthirdvird upasado bha- 
vantii I 

The ms corrects to drdha u° in c. In a read sraisthyatamam ; 
in c upamito, in d sthiraTira. The insertion of asya at the 
beginning of c would improve the pada. 

imam sdldm savitd vdyu-{A\r indro vrhaspatin nimnotu prajd- 
nan. | uksamtiirnd mariito ghrtena bhago no rdjd ni [5] krsam 
daddtu j 

Read; imam salaih savita vayur indro vrhaspatir ni minotu 
prajanan j uechantunna maruto ghrtena bhago no raja ni krsim 
dadatu z 6 z 

This is S 3. 12. 4 ; but S has tanotu in d. 
mdnasya patni havijo jusasva tlvrdntasya bahulamadhyama- 
sya I [6] d tvd sasir vddhyatdm d kiimdra d vdbhyantdm dhenavo 
nityavatsdh 

Read : manasya patni ha’vdso jusasva tivrantasya bahula- 
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madhyamasya | a tva sisur vasyatam a kumara a vaiyantam 
dhenavo nityavatsah z 7 z 

With our ed compare § 3. 12. 3cd and also PGr 3. 4. 4. 
drdhds te sthund [7] hJiavantu bhumyd,m adhi drdhdh paksdsas 
tavidhe visdle \ sthiravlrd, annasi-[8]td na edhi ] sarma no yascha 
dvipade catuspade [ 

Bead tavise in b ; in c probably sthiraviranna° ; delete colon 
after edhi. and read yaccha in d. 

Mid devl gdrhdpatydya ca-[9]klipe trnam vasdnd jagati susevd 
I sthirdngam tvd sthirapdurusdn asya pa-[10]ttrih stiiird tvd 
vlrd aihi saficarema j 

Read eaklpe in a, trnaiii and suseva in b; in c °ngaih and 
“paumsam, but for asya pattrih I can suggest nothing. 

vdstos pate prati jdnlhy asmdn dvdveso [11] anamlvo na edhi 
I yan tvemahe prtanas taj jusasva catuxpado dvipadd vesr 
e-[12]^a z 1 z 

Read: vastos pate prati janihy asman svaveso anamlvo na 
edhi I yat tvemahe prati nas taj jusasva catuspado dvipada a 
vesayeha z 10 z 1 z 

For this stanza see RV 7. 54. 1, etc., but with a different pada 
d ; Kaus 43. 13 quotes the stanza as here. Pada d is § 13. 1. 2d. 

7 

[fl00al2] darbhogra osadhmdm satakdndo ajdyata \ sahasra- 
[Idjt'Irya.s pari nas pdta visvatah 
Over sahasra the ms has a correction mamahasavTryah. 

Read darbha ugra in a; for c manih sahasra°. § 2. 4. 2 has 
the second hemistich as here ; in general cf § 19. 32. 

yathd bharbho ajdyamdnas tvacam bhinantya [14] bhumydm 
; evdsya bhidyatdm jano yo nah pdpam cikitsati | 

Read darbho jayamanas in a, and bhinatti bhumyah in b. 
apa ndtram a- [15] pa krtydm apa raksasya dhdnvd \ amivds 
c ***** * sarvdhs ca ydtu-[16]dhdnah 
Read rak^iisi dhanva in b : in cd catayamasi sarvas ca 
yatudhanyah. Tho the ms is defaced, enough traces of letters 
remain to give a basis for restoration. At the end of pada d 
the ms interlines the correction nyah. 

asthi vdi nivata ndvalam na vdi sarvam anuplavam ] asi tvam 
tasya dum-[\l]no yo nah pdpam cikitsati j 
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With asti in a the first hemistich might stand ; and asti wonld 
seem rather better than asi. 

pari sdyam pari prdtas pari madhyandinam pa-[18]ri gariho 
hiranyahastaghnas pari nas patu visvatah 

Read madhyaiiidinam in b ; and uta for pari at the end of b 
would be better but perhaps is not necessary. In e read darbho. 

girdu jdtas svardsi [19] sakam somena babhrund | md pdpakr- 
tvanas sikho md pdkas pi(n<-[fl00b] so ri nas pdtu vidvatah z 
In a svarad asi might be better than svarasi (from svi’). 
In c we might read sisur for sikho, and in d pakas puruso rlsat : 
in e read pari and visvatah. 

sahasrakd7idas tavisas tiksnavaUo visdsahi | [2] garbhena 
sarpd raksdnsy asivds cdpadhdmasi | 

In b read \'isasahih, in c darbhena sarpah, in d amivas. 
apadugdham dmvapni apada-[^]gdhd ardtayah sarvas ca 
ydtudhdnyah 

For a read apadagdhaiii dussvapnyam : in c sarvas. 
ml tvd dabhaii ydtudhdndii sd [4] sd dhradhnis sakuni? 
patham. \ darbho rdjd samudriyas pari nas pdtu vi-[o]svatah z 
2 z 

Read : ma tva dabhan yatudhana ma grdhnus sakunis patan 
[ darbho raja samudriyas pari nas patu visvatah z 9 z 2 z 

8 

[flOObo] go nas pdpena vacasd ghosatodrkta vrvat. ] [6] urds 
chapatani aprdsnidm upanadydtu sarvatali 

In b perhaps we may read “^odrikto 'bravat; in e arac ehap- 
atham, and possibly a parasmad, or better apasmad; in d apa- 
nudyatu. 

yan nas sapdd variino ya-[l]t sapatnis h-a.irur vd yas chva- 
suro vd sapdti jydyasas capathdin vayi-[S]yavdinam ydvayd- 
masi 1 

Read: yan nas sapiid varo no yat sapatnl svasrur va yac 
chvasuro va .sapati j jyayasas sapathaii va ye avfunan yavaya- 
masi z 2 z 

ydm samasyante pathdm vdksampdnrtydm adhi yuvani [9] 
tarn bibhrad vdhvo purvas pratissrniyatdm 

For ab it would seem possible to read yan samasyante sapathaii 
yan sapan anrtan adhi. In c if juivarii is correct it might be 
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followed by tan bibhrad vabyo, or bibbradvahyau ; for d we 
then would read purva pratisrnlyatam. 

rjukeso yavo ma habhrur maghavd [10] no na sdbhya hiran- 
yadhanvdm sapathdm hipejatu tdm pltvendro vrttram saJcno 
jagM-[ll]na ■ 

For ab a probable reading is rjukeso yavas sa babhrur 
niaghava no na sadhyaln For e we might read hiranyadhanva 
sapathan tv apejatu; in d read tarn and vrtraih sakro: in the 
right margin the ms indicates the correction kra for kno. 

vdsava sdisdhyata rsabhas sahasvan sapathan iva | drd carantii 
sapathd [12] itd ito jihvoditarasds santu sarve | 

In a there may be some form of sah, but I can suggest noth- 
ing satisfactory; in b sahasvaii is probable. In c read arae, 
in de ita ito jihvodita arasas. 

ndsagrdm hd vcico heldd i-[lS]ksitd | aghoracaksasa sarma te 
varma krnmasi \ 

In the first part of this I can suggest nothing beyond the divi- 
sion of the words : read aghoraeaksasas. 

apdhco yantu sapathd-[14:]d anendstdghdyund [ yo no dura- 
sydh jivase send ndkasyesate | [15] 

Read apafico, and probably sapatha anenasta aghayuna. In 
e durasyan is probable, and if jivase is a verb the third person 
jivati would seem better ; for the rest I can see only Isate at the 
end. 

pari pdtu sapathd | d anrtdd duritdd uta j pari md jydyasaS 
i(i7i-[16]sad divo raksatu mam isam | 

Read : pari ma patu sapathad anrtad duritad uta | pari ma 
jyayasas sansad devo raksatu mam isam z 8 z 

The end of d may not be good, but it seems possible: imam 
would be better. 

andsta yajnam sapathdir anuci vydddhyam krtam [ [17] 
vrhada varma prati muncdmi te ] 

In a read anastaiii rather than anvasta ; in b anuci vyadhyaih 
would seem possible if •vyadhyam can be a noun : read vrhad 
varma. 

yuvamtardhyaydydhslva paksand-{\S>]visantu patattrinas sap- 
atdrain sapathds punah z 3 z 

Read : t juivariitardhyayayansivaf paksinah [ a visantu patat- 
rinas saptaraiii sapatha-s punah z 10 z 3 z 

The test in a looks somewhat like that of 3c above ; both padas 
seem hopeless. 
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9 

(§ 5. 7) 

[flOOblS] a no di-[19]sajii sd pari sthdrdter md nor daksdir 
daksind ydtumdvdh punali pra jdtd [flOla] savitd ca yaschatdni 
nasor viraschdydsamrddhydi ca kniva \ 

Bead ; a no diSa ma pari stha arate ma no dhaksir daksinarii 
yatumavan j punah pra dhata savita ca yacchataih namo virt- 
saya asamrddhyai ca krnmah z 1 z 

This varies greatly from S, having an entirely ditferent cd : 
the gender of yiitumavan is not consistent with a and d. 

yam arate purodhatsvdi piirH-[2]rdprnam j namas te tasmdi 
krno md vanini mama vyaihali 

Bead : yam arate purodhatse pnrusaih pariraprnam namas 
te tasmai krnmo ma vanirii mama vyathah z 2 z 

S has “rapinam in h ; perhaps it should stand here also. 
anavamdydihm prayiinjma-[‘i]he manasa hrdayena ca j ardti 
tanvo md vJrische dischantam parirdprnl [4] 

In a anavadyahhi-s would seem po.ssihle ; in cd read arate and 
vlrtser ditsantam : tanvarh would he better than tanvo. This 
is not in S. 

pr no vanir devakrtd diud naktam ca siddhyatu | rdtim anu- 
preme vayam namo siv a-[o]rdyaiay£ : 

In a read pra no. in b sidhyatu : in c aratim. in d ‘ stv arataye. 
uta nagna dpobhavati svapnayyd srjese canam \ rate citti 
vtri-[6]schimdy dkiitim purusasya ca \ 

Bead: uta nagna bobhuvati svapnaya srjase janam [ arate 
cittirii virtsyanty akutirii puinisasya ca z 5 z 

paro niehy asimrddhe mrte hetim naydmasi \ yam dui-[7].sma.s 
taih vimvakavyd bhiitvd srgmanl rukmani dr set. 

For ah we may probably read paro mehy asamrddhe vi te 
hetiiii nayamasi; cf S 7ab where paro ‘pehy stands. If we may 
read visvakavjm and sragmanT, the rest might stand. 

namas te stu samrddhe [8] mdmdham purodhim krnv atha- 
varml tvahaih namivantim nutadantim md te martydm 5(i-[9] 
santyebhyo adhi nirvadanthh 

It seems that samrddhe is correct here, not asamrddhe; if so 
the next pada might possibly be mamahah puraiiidhiiii krnu: 
these suggestions are made to seem the more doubtful by the fol- 
lowing words which are in part parallel to § 7cd where tva refers 
to asamrddhi. It seems clear that Ppp intends nimivantiiii 
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nitudantiih, and probably arate for ma te; amartyam martye- 
bhyo might be possible. For atha varml one might think of 
atha vanve, or perhaps vrnve. 

ma no vanim nut vacam vlrischam ugrdv indrdgni [10] ndm 
'bhajatdni vasuni sarve no dya dischatta ardtim prati haryatdm 

Bead virtsir in a, and na a in b; in c ditsanto, and in c no 
‘ dya and haryata. 

sa racZ(7-[ll] ni devdndni devadutisu ] 

These words are all that the ms gives to correspond to S st 4. 
The stanza in S reads, sarasvatim anumatiiii bhagarii yanto hava- 
mahe | vaearii justaiii madhumatim avadisarii devanaiii devahu- 
tisn. 

yam vdcd mama Icurydj jihvayo.^tMpidhd-{12]nayd ] sraddha 
cam adya vindatu dattds somena hahhrund z i z 

Read : yarii viiea mama kuryaj jihvayausthapidhanaya [ srad- 
dha tarn adya vindatu datta somena babhruna z 10 z 4 z 

The first hemistich in S st 5 is yaih yaeamy ahaiii vaca sarasva- 
tya manoyuja : our pada a seems possible but if it should be 
emended to yaiii yacami then makuryiij may conceal an instru- 
mental agreeing with jihvaya, or parallel to it. 

10 

(S 19. 39) 

[fl01al3] ditu devas trdyamdna kmtho himavatas pari \ tak- 
mdnam sarvam ndsayam sa- [14] mds ca ydtudhdvyah trmi te 
kiidha ndmdni naghamdro naghdriso na ghd-[lo]yam puruso 
rimt. asmdi pari vravlmi tvd sdyam prditar atho divah yi-[16] 
vald ndma te mdtd jlvanto ndma te pita \ mdrsd ndma te svasdh 
ii-[ll]ttamo sy osadhlndm anadvdn jagatdm iva j vydgra sva- 
paddm iva naghdyaih [18] puruso risat. | asmdi pari vravlmi 
tvd sdyaih prdtar atho divah ti-[19]sydmividyo girayebhyas trir 
ddityehhyas pari I trir jdto vih-adevebhyas sa [flOlb] kii.stho 
visvabhesaja ; sdkam somena tisthasi takmdnam sarvam ndsayam 
sarvds ca ydtu-[2]dhdnyah asvattho devasadanas trtlyasydm 
itdu divi tatrdmrtasya caksanam fi’a-[3].s kustho jdyatdt sah 
hiranye non acarad dhiranyardhandhand divi j sa yatra nava- 
[4].s paribhrasanam yatra himavata^ sirah tatrdmrtasya caksa- 
nam tatas kustho ajdya-[b]ta ■ sa kustham visvabhesaja sdkam 
somena tisthasi . taknidnain sarvam ndsayam sarvd-[6]s ca 
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ydtiidhdnyah yam tvd veda purvaksvdko yam vd tvd kusthikds 
ca ahisyd-[^\vaso aniisdriichas tendsi visvathesajah sirsdldkam 
trttyakam sa-[8]daH^i yai ca hdyanah takmdnam visvadhdviryd 
adhardhcarh yard suvah 2 [9] 2 5 z anii 2 z 

Read: aitu devas trayainanah kustho himavatas pari | tak- 
manaiii sarvaiii nasayan sarvas ca yatudhanyah z 1 z trini te 
kustha namani naghamaro uaghariso na ghayarii puruso risat | 
asmai pari vravimi tva sayarh-pratar atho diva z 2 z jivala nama 
te mata jivanto nama te pita marsa nama te svasa j na ghayarii 
puruso risat | asmai ° ° z 3 z uttamo ‘sy osadhinam anadvari 
jagatam iva vyaghras svapadam iva j na ghayarii puruso risat 
I asmai pari vravimi tva sayaiii-pratar atho diva z 4 z tris sariibu- 
hhyo ‘rigirehhyas trir adityebhyas pari | trir jato visvadeve- 
bhyah | sa kustha visvabhesaja sakaih somena tisthasi | takma- 
narii sarvarii nasayan sarvas ca yatudhanyah z 5 z asvattho 
devasadanas trtiyasyam ito divi | tatramrtasya caksanarii tatas 
kustho ‘jayata | sa kustha ° ° j takmanarii ° ° z 6 z hiranyaj'i 
naur acarad dhiranyabandhana divi | tatra° ° ° | sa kastha ° ° 

I takmanarii ° ° z 7 z yatra navas prabhrarisanaiii yatra hima- 
vatas sirah | tatramrtasya caksanarii tatas kastho ajayata [ sa 
kustha visvabhesaja sakaiii somena tisthasi ; takmiinaih sarvarii 
nasayan sarvas ca yatudhanyah z 8 z yarii tva veda purva 
iksvako yarii va tva kusthikas ca | fahisyavaso anusarischasf 
tenasi visvabhesajah z 9 z sirsalakarii trtiyakaiii sadandir yas ca 
hayanah | takmanarii visvadhaviryadharancaiii para Suva z 10 
z 5 z anu 2 z 

There are a number of variations from S here. In 5a sariibu- 
bhyo is adopted on the testimony of the S mss, which also seem 
to support the form ‘ngirebhyas; 5d is emended to harmonize 
with the tisthasi of 5e. The most important variation is in giv- 
ing 5d-g with stt 6 and 7 ; this seems to be indicated by the ms 
in fl01b3 by the sah before hiranye and the sa before yatra. 
In 9ab I have merely tried to keep close to the ms: in 10a 
sirsalakarii is probably correct but its meaning is not clear. 

11 

Cf S 3. 21. 10, RV 10. 162 passim, and MG 2. IS. 2 passim. 

[fl01b9] ye parvu'tus somapr.ythupa uttdnas't-[10]vari ; vdtm 
parjanydd agnis te kravyddam aiUamam , yas te hantu cardca- 
[11] ram utthdsyantam sarlsrpam. garbham yo dasanidsyam 
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tarn ito -ndsaydmasi | [12] yad agnibhyapsaraso gandharvdm, 
gehya uta | kravyddo muradevenas tdy ito [13] ndsaydmasi I yas 
td urv drohaty asrk te rehandy a kam \ dmddas kravyd-[14:]dhe 
ripuns tdy ito ndsaydmasi \ yas te sronl vydvayaty antard dam- 
pati [15] saye | yonl yo antar drelhi tarn ito ndsaydmasi | yas 
tvd svapnena ta-[l&]masd, mohayitvd nipadyate | rdyam kanvam 
pdpmdnam tarn ito ndsayd^[Vl'\masi j ha hi kharva khalute 
ndigur akarna tundila | indras ca tigmasd-[18]yudham tena tvd 
ndsaydmasi \ nasas tanddya namas kusumdya namas pro- [19] 
disthamne namas kasyade namas tnhhyam nirrte visvavdre jale 
mam dhdpaye [20] tdm visvarupam ydvad dydur ydvat prthivi 
ydvat payeii suryah tdvatvam i<-[fl02a]m iigra lulgulo parimdm 
pdhi visvatah z 1 z 

In the left margin opposite the first two lines the ms has 
rak^mantraiii. Line 18 is slightly defaced. 

Bead : ye parvatSs somaprstha apa uttanaslvarih | vatas par- 
janya ad agnis te kravyadam asisaman z 1 z yas te hanti cara- 
caram utthasyantaih sarisrpam | garbharii yo dasamasyaiii tarn 
ito nasayamasi z 2 z yad agnibhyo ‘psaraso gandharva gehya 
uta 1 kravj'ado muradevinas tan ito nasayamasi z 3 z yas ta urv 
arohaty asrk te rehanaya kam | amadas kravyado ripuns tan ito 
nasayamasi z 4 z yas te sroni vyavaity antara dampatl saye j 
yoniiii yo antar areUii tarn ito nasayamasi z 5 z yas tva svapnena 
tamasa mohayitva nipadyate | arayaiii kanvarii papmanani tarn 
ito nasayamasi z 6 z ha hi kharvm khalite tnaigur akarna tundila 
I indrasya tigmam ayudharh tena tva nasayamasi z 7 z namas 
tundaya namas kusumaya namas pratisthanme namas fkasyade 
I namas tubhyarii nirrte visvavare jale sarii dhapaye tarn vis- 
varupam z 8 z yavad dyaur yavat prthivi yavat paryeti suryah 
I tavat tvam ugra gulgula parlmam pahi visvatah z 9 z 1 z 

In St 7b nijur or even naijur might be read: in 8b prati- 
§thamne is probably good but for kasyade I can think of noth- 
ing: in 8d we might consider jvale instead of jale. 

12 

[fl02al] ydikardgnJm ekavratd-[2]m ekasthdm ekaldmikdm | 
pdjam sannacdtanim jditrdydschdvaddmasi | [3] ydikardjni 
ekavratd ekasthd ekaldmike | na tvd sapatni sasaha sdi re- [4] 
cana vdhyd uttardham tattarahhyo uttared adharaihyah adhas 
sapatni samakty adha-[5]red adhdralhyah tia sdindhavasya pus- 
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pasya siiryo sndpayati tvacam. pate sndpa-[6]ydtvayd sapatnd 
varcddadhe | na vdi pate pate vahasi subhdgamkaranid a- [7] si 
pate hhagamya no dheyatho md mahislfi krnu \ yat pate adha 
vrkse vdtapla-[8]vd mahiyame \ jayanti prat ydtisth anti sanjdyd 
ndma vdsi \ uttdnapa-[9]r7idm siibhagdih sahamdndm sahasvatuh 
I aschd vrhadvadd vada pdtaih sapatna-[10]cdtanhh pdtdm ivy 
dmdn hantavd amurebhyah tayd sapatnyam sdkslya mahe-[\l] 
ndro ddnavdn iva \ pdjd bibharty ahkusam hiranyavantam 
ahkinam | tena sapaUiyd [12] varca dlumpasi sarnedhamat. 
imam khandmy osadhim vJrndhdm balavatta-[ld]'mdm athd 
sapatnim bddhate krnute kevalam patim. z 2 z 

Read: ekarajnim eka^Tatam ekastham ekalamikam j pataiii 
sapatnaeataniiii jaitrayacehavadamasi z 1 z ekarajny ekavrata 
ekastha ekalamike | na tva sapatnl sasaha tsai recana vahyat z 2 
z uttaraham uttarabhya iittared adharabbyah j adbas sapatnl 
tsamakty adhared adharabbyah z 3 z na saindhavasya paspasya 
suryah snapayati tvaea j pate snapayatu tvaya sapatnya varca 
adade z d z na vai pativahasi subhagaiiakaranid asi | pate 
bhagaiii a no dheby atho ma mahisiiii krnu z 5 z yat pate adho 
vi'nkse vataplava mahlyase j jayanti pratyatisthanti safijaya 
nama va asi z 6 z uttanaparnarii subhagarii sahamanarii sahas- 
vatim I aecha \Thadvadaih vada patarii sapatnicatanim z 7 z 
patam indro vyasnad dbantava asurebhyah | taya sapatnlih 
saksiya mabendro danavan iva z 8 z pata bibharty ankusarii 
hiranyavantam aukinam j tena sapatnya varca alumpasi samed- 
hamat z 9 z imam khanamy osadhim virudhaih balavattamam j 
atha sapatniiii badhate krnute kevalam patim z 10 z 2 z 

The word ekalasika, or ekamalika, might be better than ekala- 
mika as given in stt 1 and 2. Our st 3 is an interesting variant 
of § 3. 18. 4 ; sasakty would seem quite possible in pada c, inten- 
sive of sanj ; Edgerton suggests mamaky. Our st 8 has some 
similarity to § 2. 27. 4 and 5 (Ppp 2. 16. 3). For our st 10 cf 
§ 3. 18. 1 and 2. 

13 

[fl02al4] ydsdm drdd dghosdso vdtasydi prthag yatah tdsdm 
sanvandm indra apa-[\o]kr'tas chirah yds purustdd dcaranti 
sdkam suryasya rasmibhili yd vdcam ar-\\8\nasavyamny anta- 
riksed adho divah ydsdm prenkhyo divi vrddho antarikse /!i-[17] 
ranyayaJi yds patanti vdtarathdd uttdnds pddaghdtinlm vrksam 
parisa~[18]rpanti sd caksu karikrati , yds ca tvd risam gaschanti 


11 JAOS 40 
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vikumhhds celandsint | [19] ydsam siktavdm isur grho mito 
hiranyayali yd rokdis papadyante p}i-[20]skaldir iva jdmaya \ 
yd nadiH pratigdhayante samrabJiya kanyd vaydh i/u-[fl02b]s 
tlrthan avagdhante ghnyd svasitlr iva \ yds samndrdd uscaraniy 
iiscdir gliosdn kanikrati | d-[2]gaschanti janam janam ischantls 
prahitam iaku \ tdsdm sunvatim' indro apakrtas chirali [3] z 
3 z 

Read: yasam arad agho^so vatasyeva prthag yatah | tasaih 
svanvatlnam indro apakrntac chirah z 1 z yas purastad acaranti 
sakarii suryasya rasmibhili [ tasaiii ° ° z 2 z ya vaeam tana- 

sa’vyaiiiny antariksad atho divah | tasaiii ° ° z 3 z yasam 

prenkbo divi vrddho antarikse biranyayah [ tasaiii ° ° z 4 z 

yas patanti vatarathad uttanas padaghatinTh [ tasaiii ° ° z 5 z 

ya vrksaih parisarpanti tsa caksut karikrati | tasaiii ° ° z 6 

z yas ca tva risarii gaechanti vikumbhas celanasinih | tasaih ° ° 

z 7 z yasaiii sikatavan isur grho mito hiranyayah | tasaih ° ° z 

8 z ya rokais prapadyante puskalair iva jamayah | tasaih ° ° 

z 9 z ya nadis pratigahante saiiirabhya kanyaya vayah | tasaih 
° z 10 z yas tirtham avagahante ‘ghnyas svasatir iva j tasaih 
° z 11 z yas samudrad uccaranty uccair gho^n karikrati 1 
agacehantir janarh-janam icehantLs prahitam bahu j tasaiii Ivan- 
vatinam indro apakrntac chirah z 12 z 3 z 

14 

CF TS 2. 3. 10. 3, and KS 11. 7 

[fl02b3] agtiir dymmdn sa vanaspatibhir dymmdn. sa 
mdyusman dyu-\^i\smantam krnotxi | vdyur dyiismdri so antarik- 
sendyusman. surya dyxismun sa dir-[5]vdyus’mdn. | candra dyus- 
tiidn sa naksattrdir dyusmdn. soma dyusmdn sa osa-\Q\dk,ibhir 
dyusman. yajna dyiismdn sa daksindbhir dyusmdn. samudra 
dyusma~[t]n sa nadibhir dyxismdn. itidrendyusmdn sa vlryend- 
ymmdn. vrahmdyu.pnd-mt tad vrahmacdribhir dyimndn. 
tan rndyu-sma dyiismantam krnotu | devd dyu-[9]smanias te 
nirtexuiyusmantali tesd dyusmanta dyusmanta krmita | prajdpati- 
[10] r dyusman sa prajdbhir dyusmdn. sa mdyusman ay us krnta 
krnotu z 4 z [11] 

In the left margin, opposite line 8, is a correction smannayu. 

Read: agnir ajmsman sa vanaspatibhir ayu.sman | sa mayus- 
man ayusmant^i krnotu z 1 z vayur ajmsman so antariksena- 
yusman J sa ° ° z 2 z surya ayusman sa divajmsman j sa 
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° ° z 3 z candra ayusman sa naksatrair ayusman j sa ° ° 

z 4 z soma ayusman sa osadhibhir ayusman | sa ° ° z 5 z 

yajua ayusman sa daksinidjiiir ayusman | sa ° ° z 6 z samu- 

dra ayusman sa nadlbliir ayusman j sa ° ° z 7 z indra ayus- 
man sa viryenayusman | sa ° ° z 8 z vrahmayusmat tad 

vrahmacaribhir ayusmat j tan majmsmad ayusmantam kmotu z 
9 z deva ayusmantas te ‘mrtenayusmantah | te mayusmanta 
ayusmantaiii kmvantu z 10 z prajapatir ayusman sa prajabhir 
ayusman | sa majuisman ayusmantam kpiotu z 11 z 4 z 

15 

[fl02bll] daksind sd daksinato daksinds pdtu savyatas passdd 
anavyddhdt pdtu sa-[12]rvasyd hhavahetyd ] 

Eead: daksina ma daksinato daksina patu sa\yatah ] pascad 
anuvyadhat patu sarvasya bhavahetyah z 1 z 

This stanza occurs Ppp 2. 85. 3, but was not successfully 
treated in that place. 

pasund tvdm pasupate dvipdddattd catuspadd | dimanva-[ld] 
ti daksind prdnadattd prune hi 

Here I would suggest dvipaddatta in b, with patu understood ; 
and in d pranena hi. These suggestions are in harmony with 
what seems to be the intent of the hymn. 

yam dadhdsi yaddhaddno daksindm [14] vrdhmanakrie I sa 
tvd yaksmdt pdrayaty ague sanfdpdd divyasya sokd 
Read sraddadhano in a. agnes and sokat in d. 
da-[la}ddmimdm daksindm dtdmamas chalydbhyaksmdd vi- 
barhd movayahte | karna-[l&]sUam vpahatydrdtis sarve yaksmd 
upa tisthantu sdkam 

At the end of a there is probably a reference to the acamana 
rite, but I cannot suggest a good reading. In b read chalyad 
and mocayante : in c karnasllam, if it is a correct form, would 
seem to indicate some disease of the ear : read ^aratTs. 

■ anyena prdnl [IT] vanute tirodhaftc paridhdnena yaksmd 
hiranyam asvajh gam dadatu krnute ra- [18] rma daksind ] 

The ms interlines a correction, da, over dadatu. 

At the end of b yaksmat seems probable; in c read dadatu. 
Possibly there is a corruption at the beginning of a. 

•usnlsarhtyd slsaktyd dvdsas tvdt tahi ndmayd candram hi-[19] 
ranyarii mithyd karndd dattam sukram bhdjdtu 

Here I can offer no satisfactory suggestions. In a tva sirsak- 
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tya seems possible, for b dvasas tvat tan namayat : in cd I can 
see only words, and it is not at all clear that the end of the 
stanza is as indicated. 

vddhuryat pfitu dakxina \ Mpa-[fl03a] varhanam krtvd grl- 
vam aydr manayo yak.^mdd atravyd ahgarogdd 

In a brtdhiryat might stand; if the first pada belongs with 
this stanza we should read dak.sinopa°. with colon after krtva. 
For c we might read grivaiii me ajmn manayo: bhratrvyad 
miglit be considered in d but does not seem to fit the context. 

uhhyanjana manyantnm ?ij-[2]s tvdm ayci adhampadd ddma- 
yatah pado rogdn upanahiih dandas tvd dattas pari pd-[S]tu 
scirpd 

In a abhyanjanaih is possible, for b perhaps nis tvam aya 
adhaspadii: in c read upanahau, in d sarpat. 

dak.dnataJi preto dak.dnena | sdumanasam daksindm daksi- 
tndna isa-[4]m urjam daksindm samvasdnd \ ghrtasya dhdrdm 
ase pratimas 

Pada a can probably stand; in b dhoksyamanah is perhaps 
the best suggestion ; in d read avase pratimah. The second 
hemistich appears Ppp 5. 31. 8cd with bhagasya in d. Punc- 
tuation is to be corrected. 

sahasrdmgdih satam [5] jyotiyam hy asyd yajnasya paprir 
amrtd svargd d netu daksind visvarupd a-{Q]}iinsantl pratigrh- 
nJtna endth z anu 3 z 

Read : sahasrauga satarii jyoti^iii hy asya yajnasya paprir 
ainrta svarga j a na etu daksina visvarupahinsantim pratigrh- 
nima enam z 10 z 5 z anu 3 z 

This is Ppp 5. 31. 9, which however has yajniyasya in b ; prob- 
ably it should be read here also. 

The first and last stanzas indicate the general intent of this 
hjTnn; the mention of the sandals, the staff, and probably the 
turban, seems to narrow the application to the occasion of initia- 
tion. 

16 

(S 19. IT) 

[fl03a6] agnir md pdtu purastdt tasmin krame 

tasmim yarn srapaye thdm puram vravlmi | sa md raksatu sa md 
go-[8ipdyatu tasmdtmdnam pari dade svdhd z vdyur mdntarik- 
sena tasya di-[9]sas sotjio ma rudrdili daksindyd disah varuna 
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ma natin etasyd suryo ma, dydvdprthivlbhyani prati- 

cyd disa apo sosadhasitir etasyd (Ji-[ll]sa.s pdnhi tdhi krame id 
d sraye thdm puram vravimi \ td md raksanhi td md [12] 
gopdyaniu tdhhydtutmdnam pari dade svdhd \ visvakarmd md 
saptarsibhi-[13]r udlcd disah indro md marutvdn etasyd disas 
prajdpatir md praja-[li]nanavdn saptahhistdyd dhnivdyd disah 
vrhaspatir md vih'dir devdir urdhvd [15] yd disas pdtu tasmin 
krame tasmiyam nraye thdm puram vravimi \ sa md ra-[l%]ksatu 
sa md gdpayatu tasmdtmdnam pari dade svdhd zz 1 zz [17] 

Read : agnir ma patu vasubhis purastat tasmin krame tasmin 
sraye tarn pnraiii praimi j sa ma raksatu sa ma gopayatu tasma 
atmanam pari dade svaha z 1 z vayur mantariksenaitasya disas 
patu ° I ° z 2 z some ma rudrair daksinaya disas patu ° 

1 ° z 3 z varuno madityair etasya disas patu ° 1 ° z 4 z 

suryo ma dyavaprthivibhyaih praticya disas patu “ | ° z 

5 z apo mausadhimatir etasya disas pantu tasu krame tasu 
sraye taiii puraiii praimi | ta ma raksantu ta ma gopayantu 
tabhya atmanaiii pari dade svaba z 6 z visvakarma ma saptar- 
sibhir udicya disas patu ° j ° z 7 z indro ma marutvan 
etasya disas patu ° | ° z 8 z prajapatir ma prajananavan 

sa pratistbaya dbruvaya disas patu ° [ ° z 9 z vrbaspatir 

ma visvair devair tirdbvaya disas patu tasmin krame tasmin 
sraye tain puram praimi j sa ma raksatu sa ma gopayatu tasma 
atmanam pari dade svaba z 10 z 1 z 

Tbe text is restored, in places perhaps somewhat violently, to 
agree with S; vrammi of tbe Ppp ms offers tbe only occasion 
for doubts. 

17 

(§ 19. 18) 

[fl03al7] agnim te vasumantam rschantu i mdmaghdvayas 
prdcyd diso bhid-dsdii so-[18]wMn/i te rudravantam rschanta i 
m-dghdyavo daksindyd diso ihiddsdh | ua-[19]rMnam tvdditya- 
vantam rschanta i mdghdyava etasyd diso hhiddsdh si<-[fl03b] 
ryam te dydvdprthivlvanta ischanta i maghdyava etasyd diso 
hhiddsdn visva-\2]karmdnam te saptarsivantam rschanta i ma- 
ghdyava udlcyd diso hhiddsdh i-[3] ?!dra>ii me marutvantam 
rschanta i mdghdyava etasyd diso hhiddsdh prajdpatim te pra- 
[ijjananavantam rschanta i mdghdyavo dhruvdyd diso hhiddsdh 
prajdpatim pra [5] te prajananavantam rschanta i maghdyavo 
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dJiruvdya diso ihiddsdn vrha^[6]spatim te visvedevdvdntam 
rscJianta i mdghayava urdJivd disc ihiddsan [7] 2 2 z 

Bead : agnirii te vasumantam rcchantu \ je maghayavas 
pracya diso ‘bhidasan z 1 z vayuih te ‘ntariksavantam rccbantu 
I ye magliayava etasya diso ‘bhidasan z 2 z somaih te rudravan- 
tam I'cchantu | ye maghayavo daksinaya diso ‘bhidasan z 3 z 
vaninaiii ta adityavantam rechantu j ye maghayava etasya diso 
‘bhidas’in z 4 z stiryaiii te dyavaprthivTvantam rcchantn | ye 
maghayavas pratlcya diso ‘bhidasan z 5 z apas ta osadhimatir 
rcc'hantu | ye maghayava etasya diso ‘bhidasan z 6 z visvakar- 
manaiii te saptarsivantam rcchantu | ye maghayava udicya diso 
‘ bliidasan z 7 z indrarii te marutvantam rcchantu | ye maghayava 
etasya diso ‘bhidasan z 8 z prajapatiiii te prajananavantam 
rcchantu | ye maghayavo dhruvaya diso ‘bhidasan z 9 z vrhas- 
patim te visvadevavantam rcchantu | ye maghayava urdhvaya 
diso ‘bhidasan z 10 z 2 z 

Stt 2 and 6 are restored from S to establish the symmetry 
between this hymn and the preceding. The variations of the 
Ppp ms from the text as given in § are corruptions rather than 
variant readings. 

18 

(§ 5. 8) 

[fl03b7] vdikahkatenedhmena | devebhya djyani vaha \ ag- 
naye thdnn i-[8]/ia sddaya sarvd yaritu me havam 

Delete colon after pada a; read ague tan in c, and sarva a 
yantu in d. 

indra ydhi tne havam idaM karisydmi ta-[9]s chrmi \ imam 
indrdiirdkuti saih navambhu me j tebhis sakemarh viryam jdta- 
redm[10]s tanuvasim 

Bead havam in a. and tac in b : for cd imam indratisara aku- 
tim sam namantu me : in e sakema, in f “vasin. 

yad dsdm amiico devddevd sas cikirsati j vdtasydgnir 
vyam sdk.sld dhavam devds ca somapa gur mamdiva havam 
etunah 

Bead : yad asav amuto deva adevas sans eikirsati | ma tasyagnir 
havyaiii saksld dhavam deva asya mopa gur mamaiva havam 
etana z 3 z 

This is the reading of § except that it has vaksid, and perhaps 
that too ought to be restored here. 
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ati dhdvatd-[12]tisurd visvasyesand ojasd \ vrscatdmusya jiv- 
ati I indrena sa-[13]Aa medhind \ 

Read °sara in a ; for jivati the only suggestion I have is jiva- 
tum ; in d medina. Our a = S 4a, with b cf RV 8. 17. 9b, and 
with d cf S 6. 129. lb. This only remotely resembles S st 4. 

atimrtdtisardv indrasyojasd hata | avith vrkiva [14] satmca 
iato VO jlvan md mocdi punar d krdhi yathdman trinaham janarii 
Read : atisrtyatisara indrasyaujasa hata ] avirii vrkiva math- 
nlta tato vo jlvan ma moei | praticah punar a krdhi yathamum 
trnahaiii janam z 5 z 

Padas a-d here correspond to S st 4; ef are S 7de; the read- 
ing mocih in our ms might suggest that it has dropped § 7c plus 
the word praticah ; i. e. tvarii tan indra vrtrahan praticah, which 
supplies the needed vocative. A completely satisfactory distri- 
bution of the padas given here as stt 4 and 5 seems hardly pos- 
sible. 

[15] yam anil piirodadJiire vrahmdnam abhibhutaye j indrasya te 
adhaspadam ivaiii prschd-[lQ\rni mrtyave | kravydd enam 
saniayatu | 

In c read indra sa, in d tarn pratyasyami, in e samayatu : the 
last pada is new. 

yad viprdir devapurd vrahma varmdni [17] cakrire \ tand- 
pdnaih paripdndni cakrire \ sarvam tad ara- [18] sa7)i krdhi | 

In a read yadi preyur ; delete colon after c. § has paripanaih 
krnvana yad upocire sarvam. 

athdinam indra vrttrahamn ugro marmani visya atrdivenam 
abhi [19] tidhas sakra nedy ahan tavah j anu tvendrdrabhdmahe 
sydma sumatdu tava ] j 

Read : athainan indra vrtrahann ugro marmani vidhya | 
atraivainan abhi tisthas sakra medy aharii tava [ anu tvendra- 
rabhamahe syama sumatau tava z 8 z 

[fl04a] yathendram udvdtanani labdhvd cakre adhaspadam | 
krne mini adharani tathd sasvatibhyas sar-[2\mahhyaJi z 3 z 
Read : yathendra udvatanaiii labdhva cakre adhaspadam , 
kmve ‘mum adharaih tatha sasvatibhyas samabhyah z 9 z 3 z 

19 

[fl04a2] ahgiraso janmandsi tarn u hdhur vanaspatim sva pl- 
[3]Zo rakso bddhasva sdkam indrena medhind 1 
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Eead ai^raso in a, sa in c, and medina in d: tvam would 
seem better in b. Pada a occurs AB 7. 17. 3a. 

apa rahsaiisi badkasva bddhasva pa-[4]nrap?-na | pisdcdn pUo 
kravyddo bddhasva puradevinah \ 

For b read badhasva parirapana, in d mura°. 
athdhus ti^tham [5] katiikam avagudham pale kulam tasydi 
hiranyakesijdi nanias knivo ardtaye | 

In a ti-starii would seem possible; in d krnmo. 
yd [6] sahati mahormdnd sarvdsd vydnase tasydi hiranyake- 
sydi llamas krnvo ard-[7]taye \ 

Head; ya mahatl mahonmana sarva asa ^yanase | tasyai ° z 
4 z This is § 5. 7. 9. 

yas te yonim pratiredhy dndddo garbhadusanali rdyam pu- 
traih prdpyas tvaih pi-[8]Z)(s sahajdsitd \ 

In c I would read prapya, and for d pllos sahajasitha. 
yadd plla mangisah | pakvo tistha vanaspate | tadd-[9]htir 
indram jajiidnam sakraih prajjahye prati 
In a read pllo, but for mangisah I have no suggestion; in b 
‘tistho seems probable. In d prajaghne might be possible. 

yathd sedhim apabddhatdpasyanvlno [10] vanaspate | evd, pilo 
rakso bddhasva sakam indrena medind ' 

In a sedim apa° would give a possible reading; in d read 
sakam. 

yat pisdcdi-[ll]s purusasya jagdhani bhavaty dtnianah d pilo 
pydyate punas tava capidtu pipr-[12]lam | 

Read easnatu in d; piprlam would seem to mean ‘fruit.’ 
plluth tvdhuli pitvdhur atho tvdhur vanaspatim \ sarvd tve 
bhadrd md [13] ndnidni tebhin nos pdhy ahhasah 
In a it would seem possible to read pitirii tvahur: in c te 
bhadra namani would be good ; in d read tebhir. 

raksohanam vrttrahanam piluiii pisdca-[14:] jambhanam | jaj- 
ndnam agre vrksdndm tarn te badhndmy dyu.p zz 4 zz [15] 
Read: raksohanam vrtrahanaih piluih pisacajambhanam | 
jajhanam agre vrk^naih tarn te badhnamy ayuse z 10 z 4 z 

20 

[104al5] sagardya sattriihane svdhd j saraihnildya sattruhane 
svdhd ' sadansd-[16]ya sattruhane svdhd | isirdya sattruhane 
svdhd : avasyave sattruha-{\l]ne svdhd \ vdyave sattruhane 
svdhd , vdtdya sattruhane svdhd [IS] samudraya sattruhane 
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svahd I mdtarisvane sattruhane svahd [ pavama-[19]naya sattrn- 
hane svahd zz zz ity atharvanikapdippald- [20] dayds sdkhdydm 
saptamas kdndas samdptah zz kd 7 zz 

Read: sagaraya satruhane svaha z 1 z silanldaya satruliane 
svaha z 2 z sadaiisaya satruhane svaha z 3 z Lsiraya satruhane 
svaha z 4 z avasyave satruhane svaha z 5 z vayave satruhane 
svaha z 6 z vataya satruhane svaha z 7 z samudraya satru- 
hane svaha z 8 z matarisvane satruhane svaha z 9 z pavamanaya 
satruhane svaha z 10 z 5 z anu 4 z 
ity atharvanikapaippaladayaiii sakhayaiii saptamas kandas 
samaptah. 

The emendation silanldaya (an epithet of Garuda) is none too 
certain, but seems possible. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WESTEEN HAN DYNASTY 

Telly H. Koo 
Denison Dniversity 

I. The feudal system of the Chou dynasty. 

The form of government which the Eevolution of 1912 par- 
tially overthrew was no sudden creation, but the product of long 
centuries of growth. It had its roots far back beyond the Chris- 
tian era and had undergone great modifications in successive 
dynasties. It has by no means disappeared to-day, but in modi- 
fied form is the basis of the present republican machinery of 
administration and may well remain so for years to come. In 
all the long historj' of the Chinese political organization, there 
is no more important period than that which spans the dynasty 
of the Western Han. It was then that the combination was 
made between the decentralized feudalism of the Chou and the 
highly centralized and bureaucratic innovations of the Ts’in. 
As the years of the dynasty progressed, a form of organizaticm 
increasingly developed which with alterations was to become the 
framework of the central government under all succeeding 
rulers. It is not too much to say that the organization of China 
which we know dates from the great emperors of the Earlier Han. 

The history of feudalism in China goes back to the time of 
Yu, the founder of the Hia dynasty. It had its origin at Tusan^ 
where Emperor Yu had his first conference with the princes of 
the different existing states. In succeeding generations this 
feudal system was improved and modified to meet the peculiar 
needs of each time, and it reached its completion in the middle 
of the Chou dynasty. It is well nigh impossible to discover the 
exact beginnings of feudalism, for what records we have of that 
period are unreliable. To have a full and intelligent under- 
standing of the governmental system and structure of the 
Western Han, however, it is wise to have in mind a brief survey 
of the feudal government as it existed under the more important 
Chou monarchs. 


‘ In the present province of Anhni. 
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At the head of the State was the emperor.^ He had the power 
to create nobles, appoint ministers, distribute honors, inspect his 
subjects, confer emoluments, and levy taxes. He was to conduct 
religious ceremonies, national worship, and meetings of the 
princes. He granted land to those whom he considered worthy 
and he retained the power to eject such grantees should they be 
found faithless. 

The central government consisted of the emperor, a prime 
minister or senior chancellor (T'ai Ssu) who was over all 
departments and who helped the monarch to execute the latter’s 
decrees, a senior tutor (T’ai Pu) who gave advice to the emperor, 
and a senior guardian (T’ai Pao) who admonished the ruler 
whenever he departed from the path of rectitude. Each of the 
three councillors had an assistant or jimior councillor (Shao Fu, 
Shao Pao, and Shao Ssu). These eoimcillors were to .study the 
needs of the nation and to submit suggestions to the Crown for 
the improvement of the welfare of the people. 

Below the councillors were the six departments. 

1. The Heaven Department (T’ien Kuan). The head of this 
department helped the emperor to regulate the state affairs and 
public expenses, to determine the national budget, and to fix 
taxes. 

2. The Earth Department (Ti Kuan). The head of this 
department was charged with the duty of establishing schools, 
proclaiming laws, providing for the poor and the helpless, 
encouraging virtue, and appointing teachers to instruct the 
people in the proper means of life. 

3. The Spring Department (Ch’un Kuan). It was the duty 
of the head of this department to attend to aU religious cere- 
monies. 

4. The Summer Department (Hia Kuan) was assigned the 
duty to raise money for war, to organize the army, to crush 
rebellion, and to examine people who were ready for service. 

5. The Autumn Department (T’siu Kuani. This was the 
ministry of justice. To its head was intrusted the task of inter- 
preting the laws, punishing criminals, and giving instructions 
to the judges. On the other hand, he was to see whether the 

■ In Chinese texts all rulers of the Chou are called kings (Wang) and all 
monarchs from Ts’in to the present time emperors (Ti). 
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punishments imposed upon the people were reasonable.^ Under 
him were the Great Travellers (T’ai Ying Jen) and the Small 
Travellers (Siao Ying Jen), who were given police powers, i. e. 
they were to inspect the feudal kingdoms, to see whether every- 
thing was in good order, and to make reports of their tours. 

6. The Winter Department (Tung Kuan). The head of this 
dei^artment had the duty of assigning to the people suitable 
places for dwelling, of providing employment for them, and of 
overseeing public works. 

All six departments were directly responsible to the emperor.^ 
Tliey were supposed to make constant and regular reports of 
their work and to present measures for the emperor’s approval. 
Roughly speaking, the emperor, the councillors, and the depart- 
ments formed the imperial council. 

The monarch reserved a state of one thousand square li for 
himself. The rest of the land was given to his feudal vassals. 
Of these there were five classes: first, the duke (Kung) who was 
given one hundred square li; second, the marquis (Hou) who 
received the same size of land; third, the earl (Pe) to whom 
was given seventy square li; fourth, the count (Tsu) and fifth, 
the baron (Xan) to each of whom were given fifty square li. 
Territories less than fifty square li were not directly responsible 
to the emperor but to the princes and were called attached terri- 
tories.^ All imperial ministers were given lands according to 
their ranks. Thus the whole nation under the Chou was divided 
into nine regions including the imperial domain. There were 
once 1773 feudal states, of which ninety-three were in the impe- 
rial domain.® The tenure of land within this region was for 
life, while that outside was a hereditary grant given to the 
princes.' 

Lnder each of the five classes of vassals were a number of 
ofScers and ministers, a majority of whom were appointed by 

’ Hawkling L. Yen, A Surrey of Constitutional Development in China, 
Columbia rniversity Press, Xew York, 1911, p. 52.— Friedrich Hirth, 
The Ancient History of China, Columbia University Press, ?tew York, 
1911. p. 123. 

* For a detailed study or the departments, see H. L. Y'en, op. cit. pp. 
45-55. 

‘ H. L. Y*en, op. eit. p. 42. 

' Ihid. p. 43. 

~ Ibid. p. 56. 
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the Crown. The number of officers varied according to the 
feudal rank of their master.® To express their loyalty and 
allegiance to the emperor, custom and law required that the 
feudal princes should send annual tribute to the monarch,® model 
their governments according to the central government, confer 
with the emperor in case of difficulties, and help him to subdue 
rebellious princes. Were trouble to arise between two states, the 
wronged prince was not allowed to attack without first obtaining 
the consent of the emperor. 

All land was divided for purposes of cultivation into three 
classes in accordance with its fertility, and it was partitioned 
among the farmers according to the number of persons in a 
family.^® In return, the farmer was under obligation to pay rent 
and to labor and fight whenever emergency arose. Later, the 
‘Well Farm’ (Tsin T’ien) system was inaugurated, a plan by 
which land was divided into nine equal lots, each comprising 
seventy square mou. To every adult was assigned a lot, and 
every eight families were to cultivate the lot in the center. The 
income of the latter was to go to the imperial government. 

When the emperor declared war on neighboring peoples, one 
from each family was required to join the army. All urban resi- 
dents between twentj" and sixty -five years of age, with the excep- 
tion of the nobles, officers, the old and the crippled, were required 
to go to war.^^ 

Ordinary citizens of good character and ability might enter the 
civil service. They were first to pass satisfactory examinations 
and were recommended to the emperor and inducted by him into 
the court. 

For a while the whole machinerj-. complicated as it was, worked 
well and produced its desired results. The able monarchs who 
gave vigor to the initial years of the Chou djmasty succeeded in 
maintaining order and peace and the feudal princes were kept 
under control. 

II. The decline of feudalism. 

The later emperors of the Chou djmasty forgot the hardships 
of their ancestors and gave themselves over to •vice, lea'ving the 


p. Jr. 
“/bid. p. 58. 


'/bid. p. 42. 
•/bid. p. 62. 
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goveniment in the hands of incompetent or corrupt ministers. 
They ceased to give heed to their councillors, and instead of 
picking the best to fill offices, they surrounded themselves with 
flatterers. In 842 b. c. rebellion broke out and the ruling mon- 
arch. Li Wang (STS-842 b. c.), was banished. Bad emperors 
were followed by worse ones. Yu Wang (781-770 b. c.), in 
order to please his queen, cheated his princes by lighting false 
beacon fires, and was finally captured by the Hiungnu, a people 
related to the Huns.^- 

After Nan Wang (314-255 b. c.), the ministers and princes 
actually made and dethroned the emperor and ceased to pay 
tribute to him.^'* They began to worship Heaven directly, a 
privilege heretofore reserved to the monarch, and no longer sent 
troops to the latter's assistance. Before long they ceased to 
present themselves to the emperor and at one time failed to vdsit 
him for thirty years.“ Those princes who were exposed to the 
attacks of neighboring states, seeing that they could not expect 
any help from the central government, now organized their own 
armies. levied their own taxes, and themselves appointed civil 
and military officers. 

By the time of P ing Wang (770-719 b. c.), the emperor’s 
leadership had become purely nominal and his power had passed 
into the hands of the feudal princes. The northwestern states 
began to expand their territories at the expense of their barba- 
rous neighbors, the Tung and the Ti. By constant struggle 
with these tribes, they developed their warlike spirit, and with 
the help of such military leaders as Sung Ping and Wu Chi, the 
stronger feudal princes annexed all the neighboring small states 
and became more powerful than the central government. The 
eastern states had been unable to expand their territories, for 
they were hedged in by the sea. They began, however, under 
such statesman as Kuan Tze. to make use of salt and iron, and 
thus became rich. The emperor now found himself dependent 
on some states for money, on others for military support. 

Among the feudal princes, meetings were held vrithout giving 
notice to the monarch and alliances were concluded and dissolved 

"^Ssn-ma Ch'ien, Shih Chi (Historical Eecords), Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, China, 1916; Chapter 4, p. 11. 

Hirth, The Ancient History of China, p. 326. 

** Ssu-ma Cti ien, Sfiih Chi. cb. 4, p. 9. 
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without reference to him. This condition of affairs led to 
periods of decentralization and internal warfare known as the 
era of ‘The Five Leaders’ and ‘The Seven Heroes.’ Several 
times the emperor attempted to restore his power, but it was too 
late. The last Chou monarch. Nan Wang, made a bold endeavor 
to crush Ts ’in by concluding an alliance with some of the princes. 
Ts’in took advantage of this breach, became an open rival, 
and, by virtue of superior force, defeated the imperial armies. 
After Nan Wang’s death, the empire was left to the relative of 
the emperor who was ultimately conquered and deposed by Ts’in. 

The outstanding weakness of feudalism lay in its decentraliza- 
tion. While the people were technically subjects of the emperor, 
in actuality they were governed by the local princes. Each local 
jurisdiction meant the loss to the monarch of just so much land. 

III. A period of centralization under the Ts’in dynasty. 

With the beginning of the contending states there came a 
period of anarchy. Warfare was universal. Finally Ts’in 
Cheng (246-209 B. c.), the feudal prince of Ts’in, with the help 
of his able warriors conquered and annexed all other states, and 
China, for the first time, became a united nation. Seeing well 
the drawbacks of feudalism, Ts’in Cheng determined to rule with 
an iron hand. 

The rulers of the remote past had the title ‘ Hwang Ti. ’ All 
the monarchs of Chou had assumed the title ‘Wang,’ because 
they considered themselves unworthy of being called by the 
earlier title. Ts’in Cheng, however, thought that his merits 
surpassed all the ancient rulers and so called himself ‘Hwang 
Ti’ (Emperor). He has, accordingly, been known to posterity 
as Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti. When he considered whether it would 
be wise to divide the nation among the nobles and his relatives, 
his minister, Li Shth, replied that ‘the preceding dynasty, Chou, 
suffered a great deal because the feudal princes looked upon 
each other as enemies. They disregarded the mandates of the 
king, indulged in constant warfare, and at last caused the down- 
fall of the central government. It is suflScient to compensate 
the princes and ministers with money. This is the way to insure 
peace. Acting upon the advice of his minister, Ts’in Shih 


“Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shift Cfti, ch. 6, p. 5. 
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Hwang Ti divided the kingdom into thirty-sis administrative 
districts, eac-h ruled by three officials, a governor, a general, and 
a censor, all appointed by the emperor. All weapons were col- 
lected and melted. New laws were put into operation and the 
‘Well Farm’ system was abolished. All the more capable people 
were ordered to live in the capital in order to permit earefid 
surveillance and so to nip further revolutions in the bud. 

Tliis sudden break with the governmental methods installed 
by the ancient emperors seemed too radical to the scholars of the 
time and they ventured to comment adversely upon it. To stop 
these criticisms, Li Shih suggested that ‘scholars are wholly 
ignorant of the present. They care merely to copy the past. 
If they are allowed to criticize the government, seditions and the 
decline of imperial power will follow. I suggest therefore that 
all books but the records of the present dynasty be burnt. 
People who dare to talk about the older classics should be 
arrested, tried, and executed. Scholars who venture to compare 
the present government with the past and thereby make slight- 
ing comments are. together with their families, to be killed. 
Officials who tolerate such outlaws or who fail to execute this 
order thirty days after its issue should receive the same punish- 
ment or be banished from the kingdom. All books but those on 
forestry, horticulture, and medicine should be gathered and 
thrown into the fire. Scholars might be allowed to study law 
under appointed officials.’*® 

Tliis suggestion was embodied in an imperial decree and was 
put into vigorous execution. Such books as could be found were 
burnt, all scholars were brought to trial and not less than four 
hundred were buried alive. It was only through the careful 
efforts of a daring few that we to-day still have the Confucian 
classics. 

Before his death, the First Emperor saw the beginning of the 
disintegration of the empire. There was universal and growing 
dissatisfaction and mobs were common. Within a few months, 
the whole fabric had fallen to pieces. 

There is much to be said in favor of the policy of centraliza- 
tion as it was carried out by the First Emperor. His iron hand 
was needed to bring the nation together. He did well in abolish- 
ing the old system of taxation and in placing national resources 

‘•Ssu-ma Ch'ien, sm CM, eb. 87, p. 3. 
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under the direct control of the central government. He saved 
the nation from the incessant civil wars of the Chou and wisely 
took over all military powers of the feudal princes. He centered 
all political powers in his own hands by making all ministers 
and governors directly responsible to him. His purpose was to 
make the nation the personal, property of his family for 
‘thousands of generations.’ His dream might have been par- 
tially realized had it not been for his excessive t 3 Tanny. 

IV. Han Kao Tsu’s general plan of reconstruction. 

The man of iron was gone. Once again the nation was 
plunged into turmoil. New military heroes were making their 
fortunes and the surviving feudal princes planned to restore 
their old kingdoms. It seemed as though the days of the Con- 
tending States were fast returning. There was not even a 
nominally recognized emperor. On the other hand, the people 
were tired of war. They were willing to follow any one who 
would guarantee the safety of their property and lives. Such a 
man was found in Liu Pan (206-194 b. c.) later known as Han 
Kao Tsu, the founder of the Western Han djmasty. 

Kao Tsu started his career as a magistrate of a ting. Through 
his genius as a warrior and strategist, he worked his way up 
until he became a rival of Hiang-jni, then the dominant figure 
in the empire. His experience convinced him that he could not 
hold the country together by sheer force, nor by assigning por- 
tions of land to the princes. He was sure, however, that a plan 
such as set forth by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti was workable if he 
could combine it with the machinery devised by the ancient 
sov'ereigns.^" His first aim was to gain the favor of the people. 
This he did by allowing them to occupy the gardens of Ts’in 
and to turn them into fields, by exempting them from taxation 
for a certain length of time,^® by abolishing the laws of Ts’in, 
and by the proclamation of ‘The Three Principles,’ a simple 
penal code which ran; ‘Murderers are to be executed. Crimi- 
nals who are guilty of robbery or injuring others are punishable 
by severe laws. The rest of the Ts'in laws are to be void.’^^ 


’’Pan Ku, Ch’ien San Shu (The Former Han History), The Commer- 
cial Press, Shanghai, China, 1916, ch. lb, p. 2. 

■’Ibid. ch. 1, p. 10. 

■’Ibid. ch. 1, p. 7. 

13 JAOS 40 
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Kao Tsu knew well that instead of driving his conquered ene- 
mies to the wall it might be well to show his magnanimity. By 
promising to each the grant of a city of ten thousand families 
he induced the independent governors to surrender.-® All pris- 
oners, except those deserving death, were to be free.-^ He 
ordered that all who, for want of food, had sold themselves as 
slaves during the war, should be free citizens. Innocent mili- 
tary- olScers who had lost their positions were to be restored.-- 
By liberal treatment, Kao Tsu won the confidence and support 
of the conquered. 

The emperor was no less conscious of the need of granting 
favors to those who had offered help in bringing the war to a 
successful issue. On one occasion he made a frank confession 
that as an organizer Chang-liang far surpassed him, that as a 
strategist Shiao-woo was much better, and that as a general Han- 
sin was much superior to him.-^ To satisfy all the generals and 
leaders who had promised allegiance to him, he granted to each 
a certain portion of lan(J. He even conferred land on his ene- 
mies.-* Soldiers who died in the war were to be buried at the 
expense of the state, and their families were to be provided for. 
Those who had rendered important service were to be exempted 
from taxation forever.-^ 

The scholars were the leading citizens and were not to be 
neglected. To keep them quiet, Kao Tsu proved himself a 
worthy follower of the past and a worshipper of the sages. He 
showed honor to the monarchs of the past by assigning positions 
to their descendants, and even before he became emperor dis- 
played his loyalty by ordering his army to mourn for I Ti, the 
rightful king of Tsu, who was murdered by Hiang-yu. During 
his conquest of the empire, he refused to attack the State of Lu 
because Confucius taught there, a striking contrast to the atti- 
tude of Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti.=® In conformity with the gov- 
erning principles of the emperors, Kao Tsu made known his 


Ibid. eh. 1, p. 10. 
^ Ibid, ch. lb, p. 1. 
^Ihid. ch. lb, p. 2. 
~-^Ibid. ch, lb, p. 3. 
-* Ibid. ch. lb, p. 4. 
^Ibid. ch. lb, p. 9. 
^Ibid. ch. lb, p. 1. 
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belief that people were to be taught and not to be punished, and 
that they were to be governed by the good and the honorable of 
the community.-^ Good character, favorable reputation, and 
experience were requirements which he laid down for those who 
wished to enter the civil ser%'ice. Promotion was to be beised on 
merit. It was the emperor's idea that all district magistrates 
should either in person or by deputy visit the scholars who were 
known for their good conduct and should recommend them to 
the Palace.-® While he was still on the battle-field Kao Tsu 
promised that scholars who were willing to follow him should be 
ennobled.-® To them he gave exclusive privileges which ivere 
denied to the merchants.^® By these means, the support of the 
conservatives who had been alienated by the Ts’in was obtained. 

The land problem was a serious one. Kao Tsu was well aware 
that he could not practise the extreme absolutism of Ts'in Shili 
Hwang Ti, for he had learned by experience that unless he gave 
lands to the leaders of the time, the latter would not follow 
him.®^ The question which concerned him was how to grant 
lands and yet have a central government efficient enough to hold 
the princes in subjection. 

Remembering the mistake of the Chou dynasty in permitting 
the nation to become a loose federation of petty states, Kao Tsu 
decided to create a few large kingdoms. He did not restore the 
Five Class System of Chou which had been abolished by the 
Ts’in. but started a two class feudalism made up of the king and 
the feudal princes with the emperor at the top. During the 
first decade of the 'R'estern Han djmasty, there were only twelve 
kingdoms, three of which were ruled over by Kao Tsu’s brothers- 
in-law who had followed him in the wars, and the remainder 
by his own brothers.®’^ The number of officers whom he made 
feudal princes amounted to little over a hundred.®® This is in 
sharp contrast with the beginning of the Chou dynasty, when 
there were eight hundred kingdoms, fifty of which were ruled 

Hid. eh. lb, p. 2. 

^Ibid. ch. lb, p. 8. 

^ Ibid. eh. lb, p. 7. 

^Ibid. eh. lb, p. 6. 

Ibid. ch. lb, p. 1. 

Ibid. ch. 3, p. 2. 

^ Ibid. ch. 14, p. 1. 
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by brothers and relatives of the king.^* The kingdoms of Han 
varied in size from thirty-one to seventy-three districts ( Chun) 
Each district was again divided into Hsiens and contained from 
three to fifty-one of these. Throughout the Western Han 
dynasty all grants were counted by the numbers of families, 
and these varied from 10,000 to 460,000 in a district. The esti- 
mated population of the various districts ran from 30,000 to 
2,590,000. These figures are by no means reliable, because even 
to-day an accurate census is unknown in China. They provide, 
however, fairly satisfactory data on which to base estimates. 

Among the methods which Kao Tsu devised for maintaining 
the power and wealth of the central government was the reten- 
tion of a considerable body of land for himself. At the time of 
his accession, the central government had fifteen districts, an 
amount equal to all the large kingdoms combined. He gave por- 
tions of that land to his princesses, who were, of course, power- 
less. For the administration of the capital, he appointed a 
viceroy who was directly responsible to him.®® The capital was 
approximately three times the size of the royal domain of the 
Chou dynasty. 

Kao Tsu conferred large grants upon his brothers, because 
he believed that to locate them at the different strategic points 
of the country’ would meet two ends : it would satisfy his 
brothers, and minimize the danger of rebellion. Hence at the 
very outset the title ‘king’ (Wang) was almost exclusively given 
to his brothers and brothers-in-law. He thought that by virtue 
of their relation to the emperor they would be faithful, but he 
overlooked the fact that they might become too powerful and 
thus endanger the throne. Feudal lords outside his family were 
not made kings without first granting them the surname Liu- 
Kao. Tsu s family name. Jsine of the emperor’s brothers and 
sons became kings. Later the title ‘king’ was given to ministers 
and princes of great merit who did not belong to the Liu family, 
but all of them disappeared before Wen Ti’s reign (179-156 
B. c.). It is e\ident, then, that the larger part of the nation 

“/iW. c-h. 14, p. 1. 

^ Ihi^. fh. lb, p, 4, 
ch. 17, 

^ Ibid. cb. 13, p. 1. 
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was in the hands of Kao Tsu’s immediate family and of those 
closely related to him. 

With a few exceptions, Kao Tsu kept the administrative 
system of the Ts’in dynasty intact. A majority of the offices, as 
we shall see later, had their origin in the preceding dynasty, and 
Kao Tsn did not even change their titles. From time to time 
the number of officials who were used to strengthen the central 
government and to watch the kings and feudal lords was 
increased. Kao Tsu and Iiis successors regarded the positions 
of the censors as very important and kept their occupants busy. 

As time went on, many of the kings died without heirs and 
others lost their estates through unworthy descendants.^® The 
central government annexed all such territories and put them 
under its direct control. The Western Han dynasty owes much 
of its unity and expansion to Wu Ti (140-86 b. c.), for while to 
some of the generals he granted his newly-won territories, he 
spared no effort to make the conquered land a portion of the 
royal domain. 

The last and perhaps the most important method by which 
Kao Tsu and his successors maintained the strength of the cen- 
tral government was the retention of military powers in the 
hands of the emperors. We have seen how Chou Yu Wang 
kindled beacon-fires to summon the soldiers of the feudal princes 
for help. This story illustrates the dependency of the Chou 
emperors upon the feudal princes for military assistance. With 
this as an object lesson, the Western Han emperors entrusted 
all military power to a few generals appointed by the central 
government. It was this system that kept Kao Tsu’s widow 
from usurping the government and that later put down the 
Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion (154 b. c.). Indeed, had it not been 
for the emperor’s military' power, and the military officers who 
were always faithful to the Crown, the Western Han would have 
come to an end long before it did.^® While love of peace weak- 
ened the Chou dynasty, the constant invasions of Himignu gave 
to the Han emperors a good reason for building up a national 
army strong enough to meet any emergency. 

In a word, then, Kao Tsu effected a sort of combination of the 

ch. 41. 

“I6M. eh. lb, p. 10. 
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feudalism of the Chou and of the highly centralized government 
of the Ts ’in. To comply with the desire of the people who were 
eager to see the return of the Chou days and to quiet those who 
had done much to win the throne for him, he had to share with 
his retainers the fruits of his conquests, but he decided to go half 
way and no more. Along with the restoration of feudalism he 
limited the number of grants, retained a large area for the capi- 
tal, created most of his chiefs or kings from the members of his 
own family, retained and increased all Ts’in official positions 
which were necessary for a strong imperial government, and kept 
the military power in the hands of the generals of the central 
government. 

V. The feudal government. 

We have seen that there were two categories of titles in the 
feudalism of the Western Han d3Tiasty, king and marquis. We 
have seen, too, that those who became kings were as a rule the 
emperor’s brothers and children. The title was occasionally 
given to other men of extraordinary merit, and still later was 
conferred on the surrendered chiefs of the northern nomads.^“ 
It was also the custom of the Western Han dynasty to keep in 
the emperor’s ancestral temple a record of the service rendered 
by ministers, the children of whom might, under rare circum- 
stances, be summoned to enter ei\il service and given lands. 
The emperors of the Western Han, however, particularly those 
who ruled after the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, were very care- 
ful not to make unnecessary grants. 

Before the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, the story of which we 
are soon to relate, the feudal governments were a miniature of 
the central government. Their officials, both civil and military, 
were the counterparts of those of the central government, except 
that their titles were sKghtly different. It is explicitly stated 
that Kao Tsu promised his children the right of governing their 
own territories.*^ All kingdoms were hereditary, that is, the 
eldest son succeeded the father, just as the eldest son of the 
emperor was to succeed the emperor. This, however, was later 
changed. Except the tutor, the prime minister, and the censors, 
who were chosen by the emperor,** the chiefs in the feudal king- 

*’md. ch. 17. ’ 

“ ch. 51, p. 4. 

^ Ibid. ch. 58, p. 4. 
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doms were allowed to appoint their own officials and levy their 
own taxes.^® 

Points of contact between the central government and the 
feudal governments were insignificant. All that was required 
was to send an annual tribute, to visit the emperor once in five 
years/^ to attend any conference that the emperor might call, 
and to send delegates to the imperial palace when ancestor wor- 
ship took place.^^ When the kings became old, the emperor 
granted them a cane and freed them from the necessity of com- 
ing to see him.'*® The emperor also reserved the right to regu- 
late the taxes of the feudal princes in time of famine. Aside 
from these restrictions, the feudal princes ruled as independ- 
ently as the emperor himself. 

VI. The groivth in power of the feudal kingdoms culminating 
in the Seven Kingdoms^ Rebellion. 

In spite of the checks and safeguards which Kao Tsu provided, 
the feudal kingdoms increased in importance. During the long 
war at the end of the Ts’in dynasty, many great cities had been 
deserted. During and before Wen Ti’s reign all people who 
had left their homes returned, and there was such an inrush of 
immigrants that some feudal kingdoms actually doubled in 
population. The larger kings got 3,040,000 families, although 
originally no one of them had had more than 16,000.*^ 

With the increase of population and with the natural resources 
which some of the feudal kingdoms possessed it followed ine'vi- 
tably that industry grew by leaps and bounds, and with it 
wealth. For instance, the kingdom of Wu (in the locality of 
the present province of Kiangsu), by virtue of its nearness to 
the sea, manufactured salt and coined money, and soon became 
so rich that it was able to free its people from taxation.*® With 
the increase of wealth, it might well be expected that Wu’s 
regard for the central government would decline. 

It will be remembered that at the end of the period of the 


‘‘Ihid. eh. lb, p. 9; ch. 24, p. 4. 
“Ibid. eh. 5. 

“/bid. ch. 5, p. 1. 

Ibid. ch. 44, p. 4. 

"Jbid. eh. 16. 

"/bid. eh. 35, p. 2. 
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Contending States, some of the feudatories became strong 
because of the four nobles who used to have a large number of 
guests.*® The nobles would give them pensions, and in return, 
when emergency arose, these guests would do all in their power 
to uphold their masters. This was also conunon in some of the 
larger kingdoms at the beginning of the Western Han dynasty, 
and it became at least one of the causes that contributed to the 
importance of the kings.®® 

The growth of military power was another explanation for the 
expansion of the feudal kingdoms. In the attempt of Queen Li 
(Kao Tsu’s consort) to kill off all the kings of the Liu family 
and to fill their places with her own brothers, several of Kao 
Tsu's sons were executed outright or compelled to commit 
suicide.®* This attempted coup d’etat gave a pretext for the 
remaining feudal kings of the Liu name to enlarge their armies, 
a step which might later tempt them to revolt. 

In time, then, the feudal lords came to be more concerned with 
their own autonomous development than with loyalty to the cen- 
tral government. Within a hundred years after the accession of 
Kao Tsu they had gotten so far away from the control of the 
emperor that the realm seemed about to return to the decentral- 
ized conditions of the Contending States. The feudal chiefs 
were ready to challenge the strength of the central government 
whenever a chance should be given. 

The emperors, however, were keenly alive to the danger, and 
saw clearly that if affairs were allowed to take their course, the 
feudal governments were certain to surpass the imperial govern- 
ment in wealth and power. In view of this danger several 
attempts were made to reduce the feudal kingdoms. Two bril- 
liant statesmen, Kia I and Ch’ao Ts’o, initiated the plan. These 
men suggested in turn to Wen Ti and King Ti (156-140 b. c.) 
that a part of the feudal lands be annexed by the central gov- 
ernment, for the stronger the central government the less the 
fear of rebellion."* Kia I's proposal, however, received but 
scant attention, and the seven kingdoms demanded the execution 

*P’ing Yuan Kun, Meng Ch’aug Kun, Sin Ling Knn and Ch’un Shen 
Kun. 

“"Pan Kn, Ch’ien Ban Shu. ch. 44. 

“/Wd. ch. 38. 

‘-Ibid. ch. 48, p. 5. 
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of Ch’ao Ts’o on pain of revolt. An outbreak finally started in 
the kingdom of Wu. The ruler of that state, fearing that the 
central government might become too strong, induced his fellow 
kings to join him. Partly because of the military power of the 
central government, and partly because of the lack of close coop- 
eration among the rebellious states, the revolt was put down. 

VII. A period of centralization. 

As soon as the Eebellion of the Seven Kingdoms had been 
suppressed, the emperor King Ti undertook to reduce the feudal 
kings to a less independent position. His first measure was to 
deprive them of the full control of their estates. It will be 
recalled that except for a nominal tribute which the feudal 
chiefs paid to the central government they practically ruled as 
independent sovereigns. Now the central government made it 
known that the kings were not to be allowed to govern their 
lands.*'® They might keep them as a source of revenue, but 
must part with their political functions. All officials, civil and ’ 
military, were now to be appointed by the emperor and were to 
be directly responsible to him.®‘ To guard . against plots and 
conspiracies, the number of officials in the kingdoms was greatly 
reduced.*® As a result some of the kings became so poor that 
they were forced to ride in ox-drawn carts.*® They ceased to 
exert political infiuence and became harmless pensioners of the 
central government. 

In the second place, the emperor now put into execution a 
plan which had been contemplated during the initial years of the 
dynasty, the dmsion of the kingdoms among the children of the 
kings. The central government notified the kings that after the 
death of each, the eldest son was to retain a comparatively larger 
portion of land and the title of king, while to the younger sons 
were to go a definite portion of land and the title of lord.®" As 
a result the largest kingdom (Chi) was soon divided into seven 
parts. Chao into six, Liang into five, and Wei Nan into three.®® 


“Ibid. ch. 19, p. 7. 

“Ibid. eh. 38. 

“ Ibid. ch. 19, p. 7 ; ch. 14, p. 2. 
“Ibid. ch. 38. 

“ Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, eh. 17. 
“Ibid. eh. 17. 
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During Wu Ti’s reign all the former wealthy and extensive king- 
doms became insignificant. As the number of states multiplied, 
the spirit of unity increased and the danger of revolt declined. 

King Ti and his successors were particularly careful to limit 
or reduce the size of the kingdoms.^® The big kingdoms of Wu 
Ti’s time did not exceed ten cities, while the lords did not have 
more than forty or fifty li, an amount of land so small that the 
income was just sufficient to pay their tribute, their share in the 
expenses of the imperial worship, and to meet their own private 
expenses.®" Each king was allowed to possess no more than 
three hundred mou (acres) of land and two hundred seiwants.®^ 
Violation of the law was punished by confiscation. 

The central government, moreover, began to avail itself of 
every opportunity to annex kingdoms in whole or in part. 
Sometimes the king died without children, or the children were 
convicted of crime, and sometimes the king failed to appear 
when summoned, or neglected to send money to aid in the annual 
imperial worship.*® Largely as a consequence the royal domain, 
which at the beginning of the djuiasty possessed fifteen districts, 
by the time of King Ti increased to over eighty.®* Perhaps the 
most important feature of the plan was the imperial possession 
of all mountains and rivers, a source from which the kingdoms 
once derived much of their prosperity and wealth.®® 

Another means used to avoid trouble with the feudatories was 
to shift the kings much as the late Manchu regime shifted the 
viceroys.®" Suspended kings were usually asked to remove to the 
frontier provinces, which was equivalent to exile.®® 

As a final precaution against rebellion, censors were main- 
tained whose duty it was to mspect the kingdoms and to make 
reports. These officials were to see to it that no large kingdoms 
trespassed on the neighboring small states, and that there was 
no disobedience of imperial decrees, no excessive taxation, no 
injustice in the courts, no practice of favoritism, and no luxury.®® 

“’Pan Ku, Ch'i^ Ban Shu, ch. 44, p. 4. ’’Ibid. eh. 11, p. 2. 

’’’Ibid. ch. 44, p. 14; ch. 14, p. 2. ’’Ibid. eh. 19,’ p, 7. 

Ssu-ma Ch ’ien, Shih CU, eh. 17. 

"Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 53, p. 3; ch. 6, p. 9. 

® Ssu-ma Ch ’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 17. 

’’Ibid. ch. 17. 
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In a word, the kings were no longer semi-independent rulers, 
but pensioners, and as such they had merely the right to gather 
taxes under imperial -supervision. They were held strictly to 
their duties and obligations to the emperor, and were required to 
attend the imperial worship and to be present at the regular 
conferences with the head of state.*® 

VIII. The central government.''^ 

As in all absolute monarchies, the emperor under the Han was 
in theory all powerful, the chief executive, the law-giver, and the 
supreme judge. In time of peace he regulated taxes, examined 
scholars, and appointed ministers. In time of war he was. eom- 
mander-in-ehief of the armies. 

Usually, however, the emperor did not exercise all the 
powers which technically belonged to him. He had a prime 
minister who was frequently the real ruler. The title ‘prime 
minister’ (Chin Siang, later Siang Kuo, in either case meaning 
‘to assist in ruling’) was created by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti and 
preserved by the Han emperors. Some emperors indeed had 
two prime ministers. The duties of the latter were not clearly 
defined. Upon his suggestion the emperor appointed, dismissed, 
or punished his kings and ofiicials,'® made and abolished laws, 
proclaimed peace, and declared war. All petitions, recommen- 
dations, impeachments, and reports reached the crown only 
through his hands.^‘ He had two assistants. 

The senior tutor, the senior chancellor, and the senior guar- 
dian together constituted what was known in the Chou dynasty 
as the Three Councillors. These were abolished by the Ts’in 
dynasty but were restored under the Han. Besides offering 
suggestions and advice, their functions were insignificant. 

The general (Ta Ssu Ma) was charged with the direction of 
all military affairs.”" Under him were four lieutenant-genei’als 


Ibid. ch. 6, pp. 11-15. 

“For a complete list of the titles of the Western Han officials consult 
£douard Chavannes’ l/cs meTnoires hisioriyueSf five volumes, Paris, 1S9^ ; 
VoL 5, Appendix 1. 

"Pan Kn, Ch’ien Shu, ch. 5, p. 4. 

^Ibid. ch. 19, p. 2. 

"The title ‘general’ corresponds to the ‘T’ai Wei’ of the Ts’in 
dynasty. 
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(right, left, front, and rear). The number was increased from 
time to time. They commanded the two standing armies in the 
capital, and the national army in case of foreign invasion. 

Another official who, with the prime minister and the general, 
shared the honor of being the most important functionary at 
court, was the grand censor (Yu Ssu Ta Fu, later known as Ta 
Ssu K'ung). He was at the head of civil officers, and upon him 
the positions of all sub-officers depended. He had two assist- 
ants. one in charge of the imperial library, the other entrusted 
witli the duty of inspecting all district officers. Under those two 
wei'e fifteen commissioners (Yu Ssu Yuan) whose duty it was 
to receive all indictments submitted by local officers. 

The administrative board corresponding to the departments 
of modern governments included, first of all, the Ta Ssu Lung 
or minister of agriculture. China was then predominantly agri- 
cultural. and derived the greater part of her national revenue 
from the farm. The minister of agriculture was to send around 
officers to collect ta.ves from the farm and to distribute grain to 
all ci'vil office-holders. All taxes coming from mountains, seas, 
ponds, and marshes went to meet the current expenses of the 
imperial family.'® 

There were three governors in the capital. Under them were 
a number of military' officers whose duty it was to maintain 
order in the royal domain. 

There was a special functionary to look after the imperial 
temple, ancestral halls, and ceremonial observances. 

The supreme court was organized under the Ts’in dynasty 
( the title ‘ Ting "W ei meaning fair, surmed in the Han) The 
court was attached to the palace, and the chief justice was 
appointed by the emperor. Later this court was called T’ai Li 
\ uan. a name which was in vogue even at the beginning of the 
Republic. In the seventh year of Kao Tsu’s reign, each Hsien 
was ordered to have a local court of its own. If a case could 
not be settled there it was to be submitted to the governors, who, 
in case they should fail to settle it, were to hand it over to the 
supreQie court. Fmal appeal could be taken to the emperor. 

“There were two kinds of tases, ‘S’ai’ and ‘Fu'; the first for public 
expenses, the second for the national army. 

Ssu-ma Ch 'ien, Shih Chi, eh. 23, p. 8. 
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Within the imperial palace there stood the head official of the 
court. His duty chiefly consisted in reporting on the character 
of all court officials. Under him were five categories of officers 
which we need not describe except to say that they were either 
personal guards or servants of the emperor and the royal family. 
In addition, there were special officials to look after the different 
palaces and to take care of the finances of the imperial family. 

IX. Local administration. 

The country was divided into kingdoms, which in turn were 
divided into administrative districts. Each district was again . 
divided into Hsiens. As we have noticed pre\nously, the number 
of districts under each kingdom varied from three to fifteen, 
and the number of Hsiens in each district varied from three to 
fifty-one. Towards the close of the Western Han djuiasty. it 
was estimated that the capital or royal domain had fifty-seven 
Hsiens and a population of two and a half million.'^ Outside 
of the royal domain the country was di\'ided into twenty king- 
doms, which were composed of eighty districts, which again 
were made up of one thousand five hundred and one Hsiens. 
The total population was approximately sixty millions.'^ 

The Western Han dynasty kept the district system of Ts'in 
practically intact. At the head of each district were a civil 
governor and a military officer. At the head of each Hsien was 
a magistrate. Each Hsien was about ten li square and was com- 
posed of an indefinite number of counties or Shans. There were 
three officers in each county, who were collectively known as 
the ‘Three Old Ones.’ One was to look after the religious and 
educational welfare of the people or, more strictly, to enlighten 
the people in the ways of living, one was the judge and tax col- 
lector, and the third was the head of the police. The smallest 
unit was a Ting, at the head of which was an officer who had 
no well defined duties.'' From the prime minister to the lowest 
official, it was estimated that one time there were not less tlian 
130,000 officials. 


Ssu-ma Ch 'ien, Shih Chi, ch. 28, p. -5. 
ch. 28. 
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X. The effects of the administrative system of the Western 
Han upon subsequent dynasties. 

The Western Han dynasty is generally regarded as one of the 
most glorious periods in Chinese history, not alone because of 
the widespread conquests of Wu Ti’s reign and the brilliant 
rulers which it produced, but because of the far-reaching and 
persistent influences of its administrative system upon later 
djTiasties. 

1. Perhaps the most outstanding and lasting effect of the 
Western Han dynasty was the honor paid to scholars. For the 
purpose of recruiting officials for the elaborate bureaucracy, 
civil service examinations were established, and success in these 
was based upon proficiency in the classics. Decrees ordering 
the recommendations of scholars for governmental service were 
repeatedly promulgated. People came to regard the mastery 
of the classics as the only method of obtaining entrance into the 
time-honored official class. In P’ing Ti’s time (1-6 a. d.) the 
Chou school system was restored and scholars were distinguished 
by their dress and manner. Later the title ‘Five Classics 
Doctor' was created. A general knowledge of the five classics 
was required of any scholar who had the desire to be an ofiScial. 
The Confucian school, wellnigh extinguished by the Ts’in, now 
enjoyed unprecedented popularity. It was this tradition that 
obtained honor for the scholar class and gave birth to the com- 
petitive examination system. It was this tradition, too, which 
made scholars more eager for ofBcial positions than for social 
usefulness. 

2. e must not overlook another effect of the Western Han 
officialdom, which as ages went by contributed much to the cor- 
ruption of the Chinese administrative system. This was the sale 
of offices and titles, a practice which had its origin in the latter 
part of Wu Ti s reign, when the country^ was on the verge of 
bankruptcy' because of the long wars and the successive attacks 
of famine. To get money, the government created and sold 
titles and petty' offices. In later years, however, when famine 
was over, the government had no intention of abolishing the 
system, and gradually it became a regular form of national 
income; and the wealthy began to look upon political position 
as a means of acquiring a fortune. So persistent was the cor- 
rupt tendency then established that as late as the Manchu 
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dynasty officials shamelessly regarded office as a source of pri- 
vate gain. With money they procured power ; with power they 
obtained more money. 

•3. At the beginning of the Western Han djmasty, people 
were allowed to mint cash and produce salt and iron. Later, 
however, when the country was flooded with cash, money began 
to lose value, and as the salt and iron merchants became rich 
the government relied on them in time of financial stringency. 
To remedy the situation and to add to the wealth of the central 
government, coinage of monej' and the manufacture of iron and 
salt were forbidden to individuals. 

4. One of the noteworthy features of the Western Han period 
was the changes in the penal system made under different rulers. 
Kao Tsu ordered that all criminals over seventy and below ten 
should not he held responsible for the crimes committed.'® It 
was also in his time that the death punishment was commuted 
for the payment of 60,000 cash. The punishment of the 
'slaughter of three clans’ was abolished.'® In theorj’ and prac- 
tice the Western Han rulers in the long run carried out the 
motto set forth by Kao Tsu that ‘people are to be enlightened, 
not punished,’ a motto which has inspired many a monarch in 
ensuing generations. 

5. The emperors of Western Han in their provision for the 
old and destitute not only showed their own magnanimity and 
care but also aided materially the initiation of many philan- 
thropic institutions, some of which exist to-day. The emperor 
Wen Ti was the first one to order that widows, widowers, 
orphans, and the poor were to be cared for. It was the duty of 
the district magistrate to send around officers to visit these help- 
less people. People over eighty were given ten bushels of rice 
and a certain amount of meat and wine each month. Those 
over ninety received, in addition, two hundred feet (tsai) of 
silk and forty ounces of cotton.®" These grants were constantly 
fulfilled by the emperor. Sometimes the helpless were exempted 
from taxes and service. Not infrequently, when the country 


"Pan Ku, Ch’ien Bati Sha, ch. lb, p. 1. 

” Formerly ■when a criminal was convicted of some very serious crime, 
not only was he to be executed, but all his relatives on the side of his 
mother, father, and wife. 
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was at peace, the emperor would ask his governors to make 
through their commissioners a special study of the poor and to 
provide means of relief and help. This policy encouraged pri- 
vate charitable institutions. Many of the traditions and customs 
of government aid for the poor have come down to our days. 

6. The exact tax system is nowhere to be found in the 
Chinese records of the Han dynasty. It is quite safe to infer 
from the various hints found here and there that the government 
laid taxes on merchandise, while the chief revenue was from the 
land tax. There was a head tax of sixty -three cash per year in 
Wu Ti ‘s time, but what became of it in later generations, no one 
can tell.®^ Unmarried women beyond the age of thirty were to 
pay sixty cash a year.*- On the other hand, the pure women, 
the filial, the old, the parentless, and the good were usually free 
from taxation, or paid at one half the rate of others.*® It was 
the custom of the Western Han, too, to grant people wine and 
silk at the accession of a new emperor. Whether compulsory 
military service such as was installed by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti 
sur\’ivecl in the Han is questionable. We know, nevertheless, 
that at the beginning, all prisoners held for minor crimes were 
compelled to enter the service for national defense.*^ 

7. In the royal grants of oxen and wine, women had an equal 
share. Unusual honors were given to chaste women after their 
death, and the grants of land and titles to women were an inno- 
vation of the dynasty. It is true that in the preceding dynasties 
women liad ruled behind the throne, but the queen of Kao Tsu 
(Li Shih) became a ruler in fact. Her attempt to kill off all 
Kao Tsu's sons and to transfer the country to her own family, 
though a failure, established a precedent which was to be 
repeated later on and was occasionally to imperil the nation. 

8. Very often under the Western Han the emperor was not 
the sole ruler. The emperors of the Chou diffused their power 
among the feudal princes, but the Han emperors leaned upon 
their prime ministers and councillors, to many of whom we must 
admit the Han dynasty owed its prosperity and development. 

‘■/fcid. ch. 2. p. 7. 

^Ihid. eh. 1. 

^ Ibid. ch. 1. 
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Later, moreover, under weaker sovereigns, some favorites actu- 
ally worked for the destniction of the imperial house. From 
then on, up to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1912, the gov- 
ernment was more than once either in the hands of the queen 
and her relatives, or of the prime ministers; and often the two 
would plunge the country into chaos. 

We have seen that the administrative systems and traditions 
of the Han have left many good as well as bad influences. On 
the whole, it is agreed that the Western Han was one of the most 
brilliant of the formative periods of Chinese history. It suc- 
ceeded in organizing a central government upon which the sub- 
sequent dynasties laid their basis. It revived the Confucian 
classics and prepared a civil service basis upon scholarship. In 
strong contrast with the Chou kings there was a close relation- 
ship between the people and the central government. Never 
before were the monarchs so eager to study the people, their 
needs and problems; and, on the other hand, never before were 
the subjects so conscious of their obligation towards the rulers. 
As a dynasty, the Western Han contributed much to the solidi- 
fication and the general development of the country. 
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PHRASE-WORDS AND PHRASE-DERIVATIVES 

Charles R. Lanman 
Habvabd University 

The true character of a lingnistie phenomenon sometimes 
fails to be clearly recognized, for no deeper reason than this, that 
no one has taken the trouble to describe it and propound a good 
name for it. An apt designation, if it be clear and self -explain- 
ing, suggests at once a category in which many seemingly unre- 
lated facts find unity. 

‘While we were breakfasting’ is English. ‘He broke his hip 
by falldowning’ is not. Why? because the combination ‘break 
fast,’ as is shown bj' the pronunciation and by the fact that it 
is under the domain of a single accent, has become what may 
fitly be called a ‘phrase-word,’ while ‘fall down’ has not 
become a phrase-word. Derivatives of phrase-words may be 
styled ‘phrase-derivatives.’ Phrase-words and phrase-deriva- 
tives are common in English and Sanskrit and Pali. These 
designations may suggest to Anglicists and Indianists and others 
the interesting task of collecting the facts and studying them. 
A few examples may be given. 

English. — Lady Macbeth’s ‘Letting I-dare-not wait upon I- 
would.’ Boswell’s ‘A plain matter-of-fact man.’ From a 
phrase-adjective, good-for-nothing, comes the abstract goodfor- 
nothing-ness. So straightforward-ness. From the phrase-word 
et -cetera has been formed the adjective etceter-al: as in ‘the 
etceteral term of an equation.’ And from pro rata (in propor- 
tion) has been made the verb to prorate (assess proportionally). 
The phrase so-and-so is as truly a word as is its precise Sanskrit 
equivalent asdu. Hence it is entirely licit to give it a genitive 
inflection and say ‘so-and-so’s oxen.’ 

Differing from this in degree rather than in kind are the 
examples given in the ‘ funny column ’ of the newspaper. Thus : 
‘Is that puppy yours or your little brother’s?’ ‘It’s both-of- 
us’s.’ St. Mark, narrating the betrayal of Jesus, says : ‘And one 
of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote a servant of the 
igh priest, and cut off his ear.’ A modem lad renders it - ‘He 
cut off the servant of the high priest’s ear.’ For other examples. 
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with interesting comment, see Words and their Ways in English 
Speech, by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (Macmillan, 
New York, 1901), p. 188-." 

On account of their especial clearness as examples may be 
cited several derivatives. Sir James Murray quotes from Hali- 
burton (1855) the agent-noun comeout-er. (See the verb come, 
sense 63 m! ! !) Similar is the quite recent coinage, standpatter, 
from stand pat, ‘take a position that just suits the exigency.’ 
So standofiBsh and standotRshness. Sir Walter Scott (1821), in 
Kenilworth (ii.), has: Married he was . . . and a cat-and-dog 
life she led with Tony. Professor E. S. Sheldon tells me of the 
Old French eomfaitement and sifaitement (qualiter, taliter) 
from the phrase-words com-fait and si-fait (qualis, tails) 

An ecclesiastical council of the sixth century enjoined that if 
the presbyter could not preach, a deacon should read a homily. 
Each homily began with the. words ‘Post ilia verba textus’ (after 
those words of the text), and so a homily became known as a 
postil, and the verb postillare was coined as Mediaeval Latin for 
‘read a homily, postulate.’ Whether the judicial sentence of 
‘hanging by the neck,’ suspensio per collum, was once so frequent 
as to make a standing abbreviation for it needful, I do not know. 
The dictionary does in fact book ‘sus. per coll.’ as such a 
shortened form, and Thackeray (Denis Duval, i) writes: None 
of us Duvals have been suspercollated to my knowledge. 

From Greek and Latin I have not made collectanea. The 
prior part of tautologous etc., like that of the Greek ravTo-Ao'yos 
etc., represents a phrase, to avrd. Herodotus speaks of ‘the 
people who live beside a river (irapa iroTapui) ’ as ol irapairoTo/xtoi. 
And the title of Iliad 22 is pox’? ■^rapaTrordptos, quite literally, 
‘Alongtheriver-ish Combat.’ I presume that otIttvio are literally 


^ [H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New York, 1919), p. 229, 
quotes inter alia; ‘That umbrella is the-young-lady-I-go-with’s.’ — E d.] 

^ So the modem quelque is a phrase-word. In older French we find 
guel -(- noun -|- gue verb : see Sheldon in The Eomanic Beview, vol. 10, 
pages 233-249, and especially 247ff. An unprinted ‘doctor dissertation’ 
(of 1906) by John Glanville Gill on Agglutination as a process of word 
formation in French may be consulted in the Harvard Library. French oui, 
‘yes,’ was originally o (from Latin hoc) -(-the personal pronoun il. See 
A. Tobler in Kuhn ’s Zeitschrift, 23. 423. Cf. the geographical name Langue- 
doc (Provencal oc ‘yes,’ from Latin hoc), and the antithetic langue d’ o’il. 
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‘ in-a-dream (things),’ ra iv vTrv<o opdtfieva; and that ultramun- 
danus is a derivative from the phrase-word ultra-mundum. So 
ultramontanus is from ultra-montem, and not (as the dictionary 
says) from ultra-j-montanus. 

Sanskrit. — In so early a record as the Rigveda, we find a 
luculent example of the genesis of a phrase-word. At 9. 1. 5 
occurs the couplet: 

tudm achd cardmasi Unto thee do we go 

idd 'id urtham dive-dive. For this very purpose day-by-day. 


But at 8. 2. 16, vaydm . . tadidarthah, the phrase has crystallized 
into a single word, a possessive compoimd, under one single 
accent, ‘we, having-this-very-purpose,’ that is, ‘we, intent on 
this.’ \Yliitney, at 1314, under the heading, ‘anomalous com- 
pounds,’ registers ‘agglomerations of two or more elements out 
of phrases.’ Most familiar is itihdsqs, ‘story,’ from iti ha dsa, 
‘thus, indeed, it was.’ Hence ditihdsikas, ‘story-teller.’ So 
from iti ha comes ditihyam, ‘tradition.’ From na asti, ‘non 
est (deus), comes ndstikas, ‘atheist.’ From punar uktarn, 
again said, comes pdunaruktyam, ‘tautology.’ Quite frequent 
in ritual books are designations of hymns, made (like Te Deum) 
from their first words: so dpohisthiyarh (sc. suktam), ‘the-Since- 
ye-are- (kindly-) waters-ish (hymn),’ for Eigveda 10. 9, which 
begius with cipo hi sihd mayobhuvah. 

Pali. In Pali, the coinage of phrase-words and phrase-deriva- 
tives runs riot, as does the coinage of denominatives in the 
English’ of Thomas William Lawson. In so old a text as the 
Digha (1. 132), one who greets you with ‘Come, and welcome’ 
IS called an ehi-sdgata-vddi, UteraUy, ‘a-“Come-Welcome”-sayer.’ 
Nothing could be simpler. The Maha-vagga (1. 6. 32) tells how, 
e ore the Order was established, a monk was summoned to live 
the Holy Life by the Buddha himself, and with the simple words. 
Come hither, monk’ {ehi, hhikkh^l). Such a one is called a 
ome-hither-monk (monk)’ at Visuddhimagga, 2. 140, and his 
TatTT'' Come-hither-monk-ordination,’ ehi-bhikkhu-upa- 
ZX \ (1. 77. 29), describing a monk who is 

^ ‘^ait-a-bit-venerable-Sir-man ’ 

€ I a an I o, titthabhadantiko,~heTe using derivatives of the 
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phrases ehi, hhadanta! and tittha, hhadanta! The Religion or 
Truth is called (at 1. 37. 21) the ‘Come-see-ic Religion,’ the 
ehipassiko dhammo, from ehi, passa, ‘Come, see.’ A gana to 
Panini (2. 1. 72) gives ehi-svagata and other similar ones. 

I suppose that anto gharam, ‘in the-house,’ is strictly a 
phrase, in which anto governs gharam. So anto vassam, ‘ in the- 
rains.’ But the whole phrase has won the value of a substantive, 
‘ rainy-season, ’ so that the combination antovass-eJca-divasam, 
‘ on a day in the rainy season, ’ is entirely natural. 

The Dhamma-sangani uses the phrase ye va pana . . ahne 
pi atthi . . dhammo. , ‘or whatever other states there are.’ 

(So at § 1, page 9, line 22: cf. pages 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, etc.) The commentary, Attha-salini (at § 328), quoting 
§ 1 of the text, speaks of these as the ye-va-panaka states, the 
‘etceter-al’ states, the ‘whatever-other-al’ states. The Visuddhi- 
magga speaks once and again (book 14) of the ‘four etceterals,’ 
the yevdpanakd cattaro. 

Phrases containing inflectional forms sometimes occur in 
derivatives in such a way as not to offend against logic and 
grammar. Thus ISbhena Idbham nijigimsano means ‘desiring- 
to-win gain by gain.’ The abstract therefrom, labhena-ldhham- 
nijigihisana-ta (in Yisuddhi. 2) is quite logical. So idam- 
-atthi-td. 

Per contra. — Although tayo ca sahkhdrd, ‘and three san- 
kharas' (nominative), is quite en regie, the Patisambhida (at 
1. 26, p. 97 : ed. Taylor) , having occasion to speak of them in the 
genitive, inflects the whole as a crystallized phrase, and says 
tayo-ca-sahkhdrdnom. In view of this procedure (although very 
striking, it is easily intelligible) , Taylor would have been wholly 
justified in adopting the ungrammatical lectio difflcilior of his 
mss. S. and M., at p. 58, catasso-ca-vipassandsu. In fact he reads 
the strictly grammatical catusu ca vipassandsu. The Dhamma- 
pada Commentary (at 3. 38) says that the Teacher gave instruc- 
tion by a story ‘with reference to’ (draibha) ‘three groups of 
persons' {tayo jane: accusative). The title, however, tayojana- 
vatthu, is a compoimd of -vatthu (story) with tayojanch, the 
‘stem’ of the crystallized phrase tayo- jane. 

So-called ‘compounds’ of which the prior member is a gerund 
are, strictly speaking, phrase-words. The famous collocation. 
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paticca samiippado, ‘origination by-going-back-to (a prior 
cause),’ that is, ‘dependent origination,’ is entirely normal 
as two words, but it becomes in fact a unit, that- is, a single 
phrase-word. So paticca-samiippanno, etc. Compare Buddhe 
{dhamme, sahghe) avecca-ppasddo, at Majjhima 1. 37. The 
Dhammapada Commentary, at 4. 230, tells of a devout layman 
who asked his wife about the other Paths, and then at last ‘the 
question with-a-stepping-beyond, the question with-a-trans-scend- 
ing,’ the atikkamma-pahha, or ‘the transcendent question.’ 
‘Ah,’ says she, ‘if you want to know about that question, you 
must go to the Teacher and put it to him.’ The beautifully 
veiled phrase means of course the question about Arahatship. 

Examples might easily be multiplied. Let these suffice to 
tempt some Pali student to systematic study of these curious and 
interesting linguistic phenomena. 
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The Sanskrit passive-stem 

Its sign is accented yd, added to the. root. Since the root was 
unaccented, its form was the weak one : bandh, badh-yd-te. The 
grammars, in long succession, state that, before added ya, the root 
undergoes changes: thus final r becomes ri; final i becomes i; 
and so on. 

These changes lose the aspect of irregularity, if we consider 
that the ya of the passive, like the ya or iya of the gerundive, is 
often dissyllabic, i-a, or (with the ‘transition-semivowel’ or 
‘disjunctive semivowel’) i>>a. Thus kr-iya-te becomes kr-iya-te; 
ci-iya-te becomes clyate. The d-roots (few in number, but of 
frequent occurrence) weaken to i: pd, phyate. Thus after the 
powerful analogy of forms like plyate, clyate, even roots in u 
showti: sru, sruyate. 

To this it may be objected that ‘the passive-sign is never 
resolved into ia in the Veda.’ So Whitney. Grammar, 771g: cf. 
Edgren, JAOS 11, p. iv, Oct. 1878. — ‘Is the passive ya ever 
resolved into iaV Clearly, in view of the forms like mriyate, 
hriyate, dhriyate, etc., it is no less a begging of the question to 
answer this question with ‘never,’ than it is to say that these 
forms prove that it is so resolved. 

Accordingly let us look at the Prakrits and Pali. (See 
Pischel’s Prakrit Gram., § 535-; Geiger’s Pali Gram., § 176.) 
Here are found corresponding forms in abundance which show 
the formative element ya as a true dissyllable : Prakrit, gamladi, 
gacchtadi, suniadi, jdnladi, sumarladi; Pali, sodhlyati (sodh- 
yate), mdriyati, sdriyati, and so on. 

The gerundive (it may be added) is simply a verbal adjective. 
Latin laudandus is properly ‘laudable,’ just as faciendus (and 
faeilis no less so) is simply ‘do-able.’ The Sanskrit gerundives 
‘formed with ya, tavya, and anlya,’ are better treated all alike 
as secondary verbal adjectives in ya (in the Veda often i-a: see 
Edgren) or ii/a, from different primary verbal substantives: kdr- 
ya (kdr-ia) from kara; kartav-ya from kartu; karan-lya from 
karana. (Cf. Pischel, § 571; Geiger, § 199.) 

Charles R. Laxmax 


Harvard University 
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An erroneous etymology of Neiv Persian padsah, in relation to 
the 'pr. n. Jlan^elhr]'; {Hdt. 3. 61) 

Marquart {Phil. Sup. 10. 531) was the first to propose that the 
name of the Magian, the brother of Gamnata (Pseudo-Smerdis), 
as given by Herodotus in the form Patizeithes was not a proper 
name but an official title corrupted from the Anc. Pers. *pati- 
xsftyah'iya and preserved in the familiar Mod. Pers. padsah. This 
theorj’ has found place in later histories and commentaries to 
such an extent that it has become almost popularly accepted. 
My argument against this view is based on the phonetie difficulties 
involved, on the use of the term in the Middle Persian period, 
and on what I believe is the restoration of the usurper’s real 
Magian title. 

It is doubtful if the hypothetical Anc. Pers. ^patixsdya6iya 
would signify ‘pro-king, viceroy, regent.’ The chief ground 
for the existence of such a word with the meaning proposed is its 
apparent connection with Mod. Pers. sLi ob padsah ‘king.’ 
This seems to the writer phonetically impossible. The Anc. Pers. 
prefix patiy becomes in Mod. Pers. paS, pa°, never pad. Again, 
in the Greek transliteration of Anc. Pers. sounds xs becomes ^ 
or <T, never ^ except when medial, Meyd/Jv^os {baga ‘god’ + 
*buxsa fr. buj ‘to free’), and in the combination h-xs, ^apva^d- 
Oprj'i (farnah ‘ glorj' -f- ‘kingdom’). The Anc. Pers. 
dental tenuis asp. does not become 6 or t except before p, e. g. 
Mtrpo-, < Midra, but a e. g. S,aTd(7irr)<; {data ‘hundred’ -|- 

aspa ‘horse’), ’Apraorpa? {Arta, ‘divine law’ -|- ‘strong’). 
Furthermore such forms of the Magian ’s name as IlaT^drqi 
(Chron. Alex. 339. 16) and Ilav^ovdr]'; (Dionysius of Miletus) 
seem to point to a Kosename, based on Av. paitizanta fr. zan, 
Anc. Pers. dan ‘know.’ may not be Greek at all 

(TTdv -r ^ov^ds), but the transliteration of the Iranian patkanta. 
The metathesis of n is seen in ^apav&dnj^ <i farnah ‘glory’ -f- 
duta given. For v <C. a, cf. "ApuTt? < Av. hu ‘well’ -f- Anc. 
Pers. *mati, YAv. maiti ‘thought’; for (9 < t, cf. ^ < p in Moi- 
<hdTt)^ < Anc. Pers. tnah ‘ month ’ -f pafo ‘protected.’ 

The Xew Pers. pddiSdh, padmh was given originally to the 
monarch as a supreme title of honor and only later was extended 
to subordinate rulers. This would preclude any designation of 
power delegated from the king which Marquart would see in the 
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prefix patiy. The prius of the Mod. Pers. compound is more 
probably to be found in the Anc. Pers. pa ‘protect.’ The nomen 
agentis pdtar ‘protector’ would appear in the Mod. Pers. as 
pad, cf. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worteriuch, 887, Hiihsch- 
mann, Persische Studien, 35. The Mod. Pers. pddisdh < Anc. 
Pers. pdtar + xsdyaOiya, ‘protector-king’ would illustrate Iran- 
ian r changed into -i as in New Pers. giriftah, Bal. gipta, cf. Av. 
gdrapta ‘seized’; New Pers. ytVs cf. Av. ansa ‘hear’; New 
Pers. dil, Bal. zirdt, cf. Av. Z9r98aya ‘heart’; New Pers. tis, cf. 
Av. tarsna ‘thirst.’ Cf. change of Skt. r to i in the Indian 
dialects, Skt. krta, Prak. kita; Skt. ghrta, Bang, ghi, Sindhi 
gihu, Anglo-Indian ghee, cf. Gray, Tndo-lranian Phonology, 71. 

Herodotus (3. 61) states that Cambyses had left Patizeithes 
T(ov oIkIwv ytheSoivov. If this is not a title hut his real name as 
Hdt. implies, we find his Magian designation in Oropasfes 
(Justin. 1. 9.). This reverses the now generally accepted theory 
which would find in the latter the proper name and in the former 
the title. The derivation of Oropastes is clear — prius Anc. Pers. 
aura ‘lord,’ posterius upasta, ‘aid.’ Just as his brother Gaumata 
{nomen proprium as given in the Behistan Inscription) bore the 
Magian appellation 2<^€v8a8aT7/s according to Ctesias, Pers. 10, 
which is the TAv. spsntodHta, ‘created by the Holy,’ so we can 
believe that in *anraupasta ‘possessing the help of the Lord’ we 
restore the Magian title of Patizeithes. 

H. C. Tolm.\x 

Vanderbilt University 


A possible Sumerian original of the name Nimrod 

According to the tradition recorded in the genealogical tablet, 
Gen. 10. 8 ff., Nimrod, son of Cush, founded the empire of Baby- 
lonia. This Nimrod is mentioned in v. 8. as having been ‘the 
first great warrior in the land’ (this seems to be the meaning of 
the words : pNn "I3J nrn‘7 and in v. 9 it is stated that 

Nimrod was a ‘ great warrior hunter before Jahve. ’ i. e., so great 
as to attract the attention of Jahve n’i "13J rrn xin 

mrr’), a tradition which does not appear to have any connection 
with the rest of the text. For this reason some scholars have con- 
cluded that verse 9 is a gloss (Prockseh. Die Genesis, 1912, p. 74) . 
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Admitting that v. 9 may be an interpolation, there must have 
been some reason in the mind of the glossator for the assertion 
that Nimrod was a hunter of distinction. One’s first instinct 
would be to seek the cause of such a tradition, but, unfortunately, 
the Biblical Nimrod has not been successfully identified with any 
Babylonian hero and especially with no one who was specifically 
devoted to the chase. 

Thus, the name Nimrod has of recent years been subjected to 
the following analyses: Nimrod = Nin-Murda, Maynard, AJSL 
34, p. 30, ef. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions, 1916, pp. 93 ff. ; 
Nam-urta = the god Ninib (Proeksch, op. cit., p. 74) ; Nimrod = 
Namir-udda, a supposed epithet of the god Ninib, Jeremias, 
Light on the Old Testament from the East, 1, p. 290. Here 
should be noted also Hommel’s derivation: Nimrod = Namra- 
uddu, PSBA 15 (1893), pp. 291 If., ‘shining light,’ a view 
opposed by Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 104 ff. ; ete.^ 

Dr. Emil Kraeling has suggested that Nimrod was an Amorite 
who came to Babylonia from southern Arabia {Aram and Israel, 
1918, pp. 13 ff.). More recently, in the Assyrian Seminar of 
Columbia University, Dr. Kraeling is now inclined to connect 
Nimrod historically with Lugal-Banda, a mythological king men- 
tioned in Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, whose seat was at the 
city Marad, now known to be the modern Wanna Sedoum, west 
of Nippur on the Euphrates (Clay, Misc. I user., notes to No. 10, 
and Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 220). Following Delitzsch {Sum. 
Glossar, p. 206), who derives the name Nimrod from a supposed 
nu-Marad ‘man of Marad, ’ Kraeling suggests rather en-Marad = 
Lugal-Marad {en~lugal, ‘king’), whom he identifies with 
LiigaPMarrada = Br. 12536; viz., ^Mas = Ninib, Clay, 
Amurru, 1909, pp. 126 ff. Hence Nimrod = Ninib ( ?) . 

The king Lugal-Banda, however, was not noted as a hunter. 
The only two great Babylonian heroes distinguished in the chase 
were Dumuzi (Tammuz), who was killed while hunting boar 
(Jeremias, Altor. Geisteskultur, pp. 270 ff.), and the renowned 
Gilgames, whose name, however, contains no suggestion of hunt- 
mg and has no connection with the name Nimrod (Prince, ‘Note 
sur le nom Gilgames,’ BahijUniaca, 1907, pp. 63-65). 

A second suggestion of Dr. Kraeling’s is that Nimrod may have 

* For other opinions, cf. the material in Gesenius-Buhl, p. 501. 
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been an epithet of the first great Semitic Babylonian king Ham- 
murapi, who, however, was not distinguished in the chase, but, 
like the Biblical Nimrod, was an empire builder, which would cor- 
respond with the expansion attributed to Nimrod, Gen. 10. 10 ff., 
and, so far as the historicity of Nimrod is concerned, it is highly 
probable that we have in this obscure character a reminiscence of 
early Semitic territorial extensions in the Euphrates valley. But 
it is doubtful whether Hammurapi is intended. 

How can the description of Nimrod as a great hunter in the 
presumably glossal ed text of Gen. 10. 9, be accounted for? In 
the absence of any known tradition confirming this statement, the 
next step would he to examine the form Nimrod itself, to discover 
whether the name does not offer some suggestion of the chase. 
Assuming Nimrod to be a Sumerian name or epithet, it is highly 
probable that the first syllable nim contains the Sum. 7iin, with 
gloss ni-ni (Del. Glossar, p. 204) = cdidii, occurring in lu ediii 
7ii-ni {=]cili), ‘field huntsman.’ That this stem nin (ni-ni) is 
identical with = saxdrH, ‘turn, seek, ’ which itself contains 
gin, gi= tdru, ‘turn around, seek,’ is highly likely. In nin- 
nini, the final n was probably nasal ng, as in the equation gi = 
ni = ‘man’ (also =: hi = nu, ‘man’; Prince, JAOS 39, pp. 270, 
275). This nin-nini also has the meaning napxaru, ‘entirety,’ 
a variant of saxdru, ‘surround,’ in which sense the sign has the 
val. hili = nasal k -{-1 = 11 = ningi-ningin. 

The element -rod in Nimrod is more diflBcult. It may stand 
for Sum. gud^ = elliim ‘bright, distinguished’ {Glossar, p. 215), 
a very common epithet. In this case, ning-h‘ ud = ‘distinguished 
hunter. ’ It is, however, possible that a later tradition may have 
confounded this guttural gud with gud = qarradu (Glossar, 
108), the exact equivalent of the Biblical “13J* If this suppo- 
sition is correct, Nimrod is merely the original of the rendering 
TS laji. This suggestion has never been made before, so far 
as I know, and would serve to explain the introduction of the 
supposed gloss, Gen. 10. 9, implj-ing that the glossator connected 
the idea of a huntsman with the name Nimrod. 

J. Dynelky Prince 

Columbia University. 


® Variant had = ellum, ebbum, ‘shining, distinguished’ (Glossar, p. 209). 
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OF THE 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 

AT THE MEETING IN ITHACA, N. T., 1920 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-second regular meeting, were held in Ithaca, N. Y., 
at Cornell University, on Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter 
Week, April 6 and 7, 1920. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions ; 


Abbott 
Abbott, Mrs. 
Barbour 
Barret 
Bates, Mrs, 
Berry 
Brockwell 
Edgerton, F. 


Griswold 
Haupt 
Hopkins 
Hyde 
Jackson 
Jackson, Mrs. 
J astrow 
Laoman 


Lybyer 

Montgomery 

Nies 

Ogden 

Olmstead 

Popper 

Sanders 

Saunders, Mrs. 


Schmidt 

Schoff 

Torrey 

Waterman 

Westphal 


[Total: 29] 


THE FIRST SESSION 

The first session was held on Tuesday morning beginning at 
9 :45 A. ii., in Goldwin Smith Hall, the President, Professor Lan- 
man, being in the chair. The reading of the Proceedings at 
Philadelphia in 1919 was dispensed with, as they had already 
been printed in the Journal (39.129-151) : there were no cor- 
rections and they were approved as printed. 

Prof. Schmidt, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented the report of the Committee in the form of a 
printed program. The succeeding sessions were appointed for 
Tuesday afternoon at half past two, Wednesday morning at 
half past nine, Wednesday" afternoon at half past two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine. The session of Wednes- 
day afternoon was to be devoted to the presentation of papers on 
the historical study of religions, and papers of a more general 
character. It was announced that on Tuesday at 1 p. m, the 
President and Trustees of Cornell University would entertain 
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the members at a luncheon in Prudence Eisley Hall; that local 
friends would take the members on an automobile excursion 
Tuesday at 4:30 p. m., after which the members would dine 
together at the Forest Home Tea Room ; that the members would 
gather at the house of the Telluride Club for an informal recep- 
tion Tuesday evening; that the members would have luncheon 
together at the Ithaca Hotel on Wednesday at 1 p. m. ; that there 
would be a special organ recital in Sage Chapel on Wednesday 
at 5 ;15 p. M. ; and that the annual subscription dinner would take 
place in Prudence Eisley Hall on Wednesday at 7 :30 p. m. 


REPORT OP THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, pre- 
sented the following report : 

The rather miscellaneous duties of the Corresponding Secretary are hard 
to summarize; but they are in the main the arrangement of the formal pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting, the noting of changes affecting the member- 
ship, and the conducting of correspondence with other Societies and organ- 
izations. 

There is little for the Secretary to say about the program of the sessions, 
since, tho he has been engaged in learning both from precedent and by 
experience, he is as yet more able to receive suggestions than to make them. 
Also the problem of coping with the increasing output of the Members’ 
learned zeal has been evaded this year thru our escaping from cities into 
a thoroly academic atmosphere where we can enjoy a meeting of a man- 
ageable size. The sixth session decreed by the resolution passed at the last 
meeting (see the Journal, 39. 134) has therefore been omitted, as it is alto- 
gether likely that five sessions will give time enough for the presentation in 
full of all papers and for ample discussion. 

The report concerning the membership can best be stated thru statis- 
tics. The list of corporate members, as it was at the opening of the meet- 
ing in 1919, contained 359 names. At that meeting 24 persons were elected 
to membership, and three former members were reinstated during the year, 
the total accessions to the list being 27. The losses during the past twelve 
months have been : deaths reported, 13 ; formal resignations, 4 ; names dropt 
from the list, 13 ; total losses, 30. There are therefore at present 356 names 
in the list of corporate members, which registers a net loss of 3 for the 
year; but it is unnecessary to emphasize these figures, since they will very 
soon be made obsolete when the unprecedentedly large list of persons 
recommended for membership is laid before the meeting. 

One honorary member. Sir Arthur Evans, was elected at the last meeting 
to fill the only vacancy then known to exist, and he has signified his accept- 
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ance of membership. Two deaths reported during the past year leave two 
vacancies to be filled in the roll of honorary members. 

It is how the duty of the Secretary to report to the Society the names of 
those members whose deaths have been brought to his notice since the last 
meeting. 

Professor Ernst Windisch, of the University of Leipzig, a scholar whose 
activities embraced the extremes of Indo-European philology, since his 
studies ranged from Old Irish to Sanskrit and Pali. In the Oriental field 
his edition of the Itivuttaka and his articles on Buddhist legend and doc- 
trine have been of especial value. Elected an honorary member in 1890. 
Died on October 30, 1918. [See JEAS 1919, pp. 299-306.] 

Professor Leonard W. King, Assistant Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and professor in King’s College, London. 
He was widely known for his work in editing Babylonian tablets and the 
great Behistan Inscription and for his books on Babylonian history. Elected 
an honorary member in 1917. Died on August 20, 1919. [See AJSL 36. 
89-94.] 

Mr. J. Nelson Eobebtson, of Toronto, Canada. Elected in 1913. Died 
in December, 1918. 

Dr. Paul Cabus, of La SaUe, lU., editor of The Open Court. He was 
primarily interested in philosophy, but had written extensively on Oriental 
religions, notably on Buddhism. Elected in 1897. Died on February 11, 
1919. [See memorial number of The Open Court, Sept., 1919.] 

Mr. Gustav A. von Brauchitsch, feUow in Semitics at the University of 
Chicago. Elected in 1917. Died on April 2, 1919. 

Professor Crawford H. Toy> of Cambridge, Mass., for twenty-nine years 
Professor of Hebrew and cognate subjects at Harvard University, and one 
of the pioneers in America of the critical study of the Old Testament. 
Elected in 1871. President of the Society in the year 1906-7, being the 
first President to be elected under the system of annual rotation. Died on 
May 12, 1919. [See AJSL 36. 1-17.] 

Mr. Gerard Alston Keichling, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a young scholar of 
promise, who contributed an article to the Journal only a short time before 
his death. Elected in 1912. Died on June 18, 1919. 

Professor W. Max Muller, of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the 
most distinguisht Egyptologists in America, and an active member of this 
Society. Elected in 1905. Died on July 12, 1919. 

Mrs. Jane Dows Nies, of Brooklyn, N. Y., wife of the Eev. Dr. James 
B. Nies, and herself a supporter of Oriental studies thru her gifts to this 
Society and to the American School of Oriental Eesearch in Jerusalem. 
Elected in 1916, and from that time a life member. Died on September 16, 
1919. 

Dr. Franklin Carter, of Williamstown, Mass., president of Williams 
College from 1881 to 1901. Elected in 1873. Died on November 22, 1919. 

M. Victor Segalen, Medecin-major, Brest, France. Elected in 1919. 
Died during the year 1919. 

Dr. Solomon T. H. Hurwitz, of New York City, editor of The Jewish 
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Forum, professor in the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, and 
a leader in Jewish higher education. Elected in 1912. Died on January 
12, 1920. [See memorial number of The Jewish Forum, Feb., 1920.] 

Rev. Henet F. Jenks, of Canton Corner, Mass., formerly pastor of the 
First Congregational Parish in Canton. Elected in 1874. Died on Jan- 
uary 31, 1920. 

Professor Edwin Whitfield Fay, of the University of Texas, where for 
twenty-one years he had been Professor of Latin. His scholarly activities, 
however, extended into the wider domain of comparative Indo-European 
philology, especially in its relation to the classical languages and Sanskrit, 
and his brilliant and ingenious discussions of etymological problems had 
won for him an international reputation. His death is a serious loss to this 
Society, for, tho unable to attend its meetings often, he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Joubnal on Indo-Iranian topics. Elected in 
1888. Died on February 17, 1920. 

Mr. Chables Martyn Peynne, of Boston, Mass. Elected in 1919. Died 
during the year 1919-20. 

Among the external affairs of the Society there has been only one matter 
of prime importance to note; namely, the Conference of Learned Societies 
held in Boston last September, and the consequent organization, in February 
of this year, of the American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to 
Humanistic Studies. This topic, however, need not be elaborated here, 
as it has been summarized in the February number of the Journal (40. 
77-80) and has thus been brought, at least constructively, to the members’ 
notice. 

The efforts of the Corresponding Secretary to obtain some preliminary 
consensus of opinion by sending a circular letter to the ofScers and Directors 
of the Society have made him believe that a board of eighteen persons is 
too unwieldy to function between meetings of the Society and that a smaller 
Executive Council, as has been already suggested, could in the interval 
deal with urgent questions, under proper limitations. Such a power is 
doubtless inherent in the President; but as he is apt to be a distinguish t, 
and therefore a busy, man, and likewise duly sensible of the brevity of his 
tenure, he cannot well be compelled to exercise it. And that the Cor- 
responding Secretary, by reason of his strategic position in respect to the 
Society’s affairs and his comparative permanency in office, should assume 
the right of decision, would be a consequence from which he must be saved 
if need be in spite of himself. 

The Secretary cannot end this report without expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the cordial co-operation that he has received from the officers and 
the members of the Society in general, both in answering his requests for 
information, and in other ways. Especially is it his duty and his pleasure 
to thank his predecessors in office. Professors Jackson and Edgerton, and 
the President of the Society, Professor Lanman, for putting at his disposal 
their stores of precedents and their practical wisdom. Of whatever has 
been accomplisht the merit is theirs. 
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Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. Brief remarks were made concerning several late 
members: Professor Jastrow spoke of Max Miiller; Professors 
Hopkins, Lanman and Barret of E. W. Pay; Professor Montgom- 
ery of Mrs. J. B. Nies; Professors Hopkins and Haupt of E. 
Windisch; Professors Lanman and Jastrow of Crawford H. 
Toy; and Professor Waterman of Leonard W. King. 


EEPORT OP THE TREASURER 

The Corresponding Secretary' presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Clay: 

Receipts axd Expenditures fob the Tear ending Dec. 31, 1919 


Receipts 

Balance from old account Dee. 31, 1918 $3,326.83 

Annual clues 1,510.10 

Interest on bonds: 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific By $120.00 

Lackavanna Steel Co 100.00 

Virginia Railway Co 50.00 

Minneapolis General Electric Co 50.00 320.00 

J. B. Xies, for the Encyclopedia of Islam 50.00 

Publication Fund 77.50 

Old plates sold 5.52 

Sale of publications 456.54 

Interest on deposit 169.30 


Expenditures 

To the Corresponding Secretary: printing 

Treasurer's expenses: clerical 

postage (for four years) 

Librarian’s expenses: postage 

Expenses of the Middle West Branch 

Journal: printing of 38.5 

39.1 

39.2 

39.3 

39.4 

W. Drugulin for printing 

Editors honorariums : J. A. Montgomery 

Franklin Edgerton . . 
Editors’ expenses: postage 

printing 

* $50.00 for the preceding year. 


$5,945.79 
$ 12.17 

$ 7.00 

36.43 43.43 

.12 
27.15 

337.14 

239.31 

350.94 

350.01 

313.37 

96.55 

100.00 

150.00* 

13.33 

62.35 2,013.00 
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C. Snouck Hiirgronje, honorarium for the Encyclopedia 


of Islam 100.40 

Membership Committee Expense: printing 31.75 

postage 7.42 

clerical 3.00 42.17 

Balance, Dec. 31, 1919 3,707.35 


$5,945.79 


REPOET OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins : 

We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 

E. W.vsHBURN Hopkins, 

F. W. Williams, 

Auditors. 

New Haven, Conn., March 15, 1920. 

On motion the Treasurer's report and that of the Auditing 
Committee were accepted; and a suggestion from the Auditing 
Committee concerning the investment of funds was referred to 
the Directors for report. 

REPORT OP THE LIBRARIAN 

The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Prof. A. T. Clay, and upon motion it was accepted : 

Periodicals have been added to catalogue cards, marked and placed on 
shelves to date. New accessions, including both periodicals and books, are 
now being catalogued. Mr. Paul, a graduate student, has looked over the 
books and manuscripts in the Tamil and Bengali languages, and has made 
additions to the catalogue cards which were already made for them. 

Accessions to the Library of the American Oriental Society 
Mar. 1919— Jan. 1920 

‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad al-Sam‘ani. The Kitab al-ansab reproduced 
from the ms. in the British museum. 1912. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial 

series, v. 20.) 

Banerjee, G. N. Hellenism in ancient India. 1919. 

Bhandarkar, D. E. Lectures on the ancient history of India . . . 650 to 
325 B. C. 1919. 


14 JAOS 40 
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Bloomfield, M. The life and stories of the Jaina Savior Pargvanatha. 
1919. 

Calcutta university commission report (1-5). 

Claretie, L. ISTos freres roumains. 

De Eoo de la Faille, P. lets over Oud-Batavia. (Popular-wetenschappen- 
lijke serie, no. I.) 

Gann, T. W. F. The Maya Indians of southern Yucatan and northern 
British Honduras. 1918. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin, 64.) 

Giuffrida-Euggeri, . V. Prime linee di un ’ antropologia sistematica deU ’ 
Asia. 1919. 

Holmes, W. H. Handbook of aboriginal American antiquities. 1919. 

Journal of Jewish lore and philosophy, v. 1, no. 2. 

Kaplun-Kogan, W. W. Die jiidischen Wanderbewegungen in der neuesten 
Zeit (1880-1914). 1919. 

Krom, N. J. De sumatraansehe Periode der javaansehe Geschiedenis. 1919. 

Laufer, B. Sino-Iranica. Chinese contributions to the history of civiliza- 
tion in ancient Iran. 1919. 

Le Nain, L. Eapport succinct sur I’gtat du palais des academies aprfes le 
depart des Allemands. 1919. 

Marseille. Chambre de commerce. Congrfes fran§ais de la Syrie, 3, 4, et 
5 janvier 1919. Seances et travaux, fasc. II. 

AI-Mokattam, a daily Arabic newspaper. June-Aug. 1919. 

Narasimhachar, B. The Kesava remple at Belur. 1919. (Mysore archae- 
ological series.) 

The New China Eeview, v. 1. 1918. 

Parmentier, H. Inventaire descriptif des monuments cams de I’Annam, 
t. II. 

Pratt, I. A., comp. Armenia and the Armenians, a list of references in the 
New York Public Library. 1919. 

The South Indian research, a monthly journal of researches, v. 1, no. 3-4. 

Stein, A. A third journey of exploration in Central Asia. 1913-16. 

Tuttle, E. H. Dravidiau S. Repr. from Am . jour, of philology, v. 40, 1919. 


KEPOBT OF THE EDITORS OP THE JOURNAL 

Prof. J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the Joijrxal, pre- 
sented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it -was 
accepted : 

The five Parts of the Journai, for 1919 have appeared very closely to 
schedule time. We have received more than the usual amount of copy, 
which has been delayed in printing because we have not yet returned to the 
pre-war size of the Journal, the volume for 1919 containing 352 pages 
against 460 pages of the volume for 1914-15. Hnfortunately it is more 
than ever obvious that only a considerably larger income will enable us to 
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return to the original quantum, for with the new year the printers notified 
us that their rates would be increased between 20 and 25%. We have 
been advised that in the present state of the printing business we must 
accept the situation. The Editors are practising all possible economy. 
Among other economies they must now require that authors shall furnish 
copy in final shape or else bear the cost of changes in composition. They 
would urge upon contributors the virtue of condensation and the sacrifice 
of any but necessary display of foreign types. 

Included in the last year’s printing bill were items for printing a large 
number of offprints of the very timely Presidential Address and of a 
brochure containing the papers on the proposed School of Living Oriental 
Languages which has been widely distributed by the appropriate Committee. 

As the Treasurer’s report will show, we came oS very cheaply in paying 
our outstanding printing bill in Germany, at about one-sixth of the normal 
rates. Although this bill was paid in the latter part of the summer we 
have not yet received from the Messrs. Drugulin the missing copies of the 
Parts of Volumes 34 and 35, which were held up by the War. A letter 
from the Messrs. Drugulin of date Jan. 22 advised us that they were at 
once shipping the missing numbers but these have not yet been received. 

The Editors would recommend supplying libraries and other learned insti- 
tutions with the Journal at the same rates as to members. 

A suggestion was made from the floor that abstracts of papers 
announced for the sessions be printed for distribution before the 
meeting ; upon motion the matter was referred to the Editors of 
the Journal and the Corresponding Secretary with power. 


ELECTION OF MEJIBEKS 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society; the list includes some elected 
at a later session : 

Honorart Members 

Eev. P6re Vincent Scheil, Member of the Institute, Paris, France. 

Dr. Frederick W. Thomas, Librarian of the India OflSce, London, England. 


Corporate Members 


Prof. William Frederic Bade, 
Mr. Oscar Berman, 

Mr. Isaac W. Bemheim, 

Prof. Campbell Bonner, 

Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, 
Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 
Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockwell, 
Mr. Leo M. Brown, 


Prof. John M. Bumam, 
Rev. Isaac Cannaday, 

Mr. Alfred M. Cohen, 

Dr. George H. Cohen, 
Rabbi Dr. Henry Cohen, 
Mr. Kenneth Colegrove, 
Prof. Frank Leighton Day, 
Mr. Robert E. Dengler, 
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Eabbi Dr. Israel Elfenbein, 

Eabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 

Eabbi Joseph L. Fink, 

Eabbi Leo M. Franklin, 

Mr. Maurice J. Freiberg, 

Mr. Sigmund Frey, 

Prof. Israel Friedlaender, 

Mr. Divight Goddard, 

Eabbi Dr. S. H. Goldenson, 

Eabbi Solomon Goldman, 

Mr. Philip J. Goodhart, 

Eev. Dr. Herbert Henry Gowen, 

Mr. M. E. Greenebaum, 

Eev. Dr. J. E. Griswold, 

Pres. William W. Guth, 

Dr. George Ellery Hale, 

Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, 

Mr. Daniel P. Hays, 

Mrs. Edward L. Heinsheimer, 

Eabbi James G. Heller, 

Prof. Max Heller, 

Mr. B. Hirshberg, 

Mr. Theodore HofeEer, 

Mr. 6. F. Hoff, 

Prof. Alice M. Holmes, 

Mr. Samuel Horchow, 

Prof. Walter W. Hyde, 

Ikbal Ali Shah, 

Eabbi Edward L. Israel, 

Mr. Melvin M. Israel, 

Prof. F. J. Foakes Jackson, 

Miss Alice Judson, 

Mr. Julius Kahn, 

Mr. Vahan H. Kalendarian, 

Mr. I. Keyfitz, 

Mr. Eugene Bdein, 

Eev. Dr. EmU G. H. Kraeling, 

Mr. Harold Albert Lamb, 

Mr. D. A. Leavitt, 

Mr. Samuel J. Levinson, 

Mrs. Lee Loeb, 

Eev. Arnold Look, 

Eev. Dr. Chester Charlton MeCown, 
Mr. Ealph W. Mack, 

Eabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 

Prof. Henry Malter, 


Eabbi Jacob E. Marcus, 

Mr. Ealph Marcus, 

Mr. Arthur William Marget, 
Mr. Harry S. Margolis, 

Mr. H. J. Marshall, 

Prof. D. Eoy Mathews, 

Eabbi Dr. Eli Mayer, 

Mr. Henry Meis, 

Mr. Myron M. Meyerovitz, 
Eabbi Louis A. Mischkind, 
Eev. Hugh A. Moran, 

Mr. Effingham B. Morris, 
Eev. Thomas Kinloch Nelson, 
Mr. Herbert C. Ottinger, 

Mr. Eobert Leet Patterson, 
Mr. Harold Peirce, 

Dr. Joseph Louis Perrier, 

Dr. Arnold Peskind, 

Mr. Julius I. Peyser, 

Mr. Eobert Henry Pfeiffer, 
Mr. Julian A. PoUak, 

Mr. Carl E. Pretz, 

Eabbi Dr. Max Eaisin, 

Prof. H. M. Eamsey, 

Prof. Joseph Eansohoff, 

Mr. Marcus Eauh, 

Prof. John H. Eaven, 

Eev. A. K. Eeischauer, 

Mr. Eobert Thomas Eiddle, 
Mr. Julius Eosenwald, 

Eabbi Samuel Sale, 

Eabbi Dr. Marcus Salzman, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 

Mr. John F. Schlichting, 

Prof. John A. Scott, 

Mr. Max Senior, 

Mr. Gyokshu Shibata, 

Eabbi Abba HElel Silver, 

Mr. Hiram HiU Sipes, 

Mr. Jack H. SkirbaU, 

Prof. Edmund D. Soper, 

Mr. Alexander Spanakidis, 
Prof. Wallace N. Steams, 

Dr. W. Stede, 

Mr. A. J. Sunstein, 

Prof. Leo Suppan, 
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Mr. I. Newton Trager, 

Mr. David Arthur Tumure, 

Mr. Dudley Tyng, 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Ludwig Vogelstein, 

Mr. Morris F. Westheimer, 

Mr. Milton C. Westphal, 


Mr. Peter Wiernik, 

Mr. Herman Wile, 

Prof. Clarence Russell Williams, 
Prof. Curt Paul Wimmer, 

Mr. Louis Gabriel Zelson, 

Mr. Joseph Solomon Zuckerbaum, 
Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. 

[Total: 122.] 


Upon motion it was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
extended to the Committee on the Enlarg:ement of Membership 
and Resources, and particularly to the Chairman, Prof. Morgen- 
stern, for zealous and efifieient work. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1920-1921 

Dr. J. B. Nies for the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
reported as follows : 

President — Professor Talcott Williams, of Columbia University. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. Archer M. Huntington, of New York City; Professor Albert Howe 
Lybyer, of the University of Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York City. 

Seconding Secretary — Professor LeRoy Carr Barret, of Trinity College. 

Treasurer — Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Lihrarin?!— Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Editors of the Journal — Professor James A. Montgomery, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Directors, term expiring 13S3 — Dr. Justin Edwards .Abbott, of Summit, 
N. J.; Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Harvard University. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

Upon motion reports of other committees were deferred. 

The President, Prof. C. R. Lanman of Harvard University, 
delivered an address on ‘India and the West’ [to be printed in 
the Joubnal] . 

At the luncheon which followed ad.7onmment of the first ses- 
sion Dean J. E. Creighton of the Graduate School made an 
address of welcome, acting in behalf of President Schurman 
who was at the time on a mission to Japan. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 

The second session was eaUed to order by President Lanman 
at 2:30 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun ; 

Professor M. Jastkow, Je., of the University of Pennsylvania: Two 
New Fragments of a Sumerian Code of Laws. Eemarks by Professor 
Haupt. 

A discussion of two texts recently published by Dr. H. F. Lutz 
(Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, Philadelphia, 1919) con- 
taining fragments of laws dealing with agricultural regiilations and 
with family relationships. A comparison of the fragments with the 
Hammurabi Code shows only a general dependence of the latter with 
many variations. Differences between the Sumerian and Babylonian 
regulations throw an interesting light on shiftings in social conditions 
in Ancient Babylonia. 

Professor F. Edgeetox, of the University of Pennsylvania: Evil-wit, 
No-wit, and Honest-wit. [To be printed in the Jouexal.] Eemarks by 
Professors Lanman and Hopkins. 

Professor N. Schmidt, of ComeE University: (a) Traces of Early 
Acquaintance in Europe with Ethiopie Enoch; (b) The First German 
Translation of Ethiopie Enoch. [To be printed in the Jouknai.] Eemarks 
by Professors Jackson and Montgomery. 

Professor G. E. Berry, of Colgate University: The Psalms called Songs 
of Ascents. Eemarks by Professors Haupt and Jastrow. 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Eight. [To be printed in the Journal.] 

Professor C. E. Lanman, of Harvard University: (a) Phrase-derivatives; 
(b) The Sanskrit Passive-formative, ya or ixa. [To be printed in the 
Journal.] Eemarks by Professors Haupt and Ogden. 

At 4 :25 p. M. the Society took a recess to enjoy an automobile 
ride. 

THE THIRD SESSION 

Tbe third session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 9:45 o’clock on Wednesday morning. Some additional nom- 
inees for membership, included in the list already given, were 
duly elected. 

It was announced that the next meeting of the Society would 
be held in Baltimore at J ohns Hopkins University and at Goucher 
College on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, 
March 29, 30, and 31, 1921. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
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Article V of the Constitution so that the present wording 
thereof shall be denominated Section 1 ; and to add thereto the 
following : 

Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected 
for a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. 
The Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in 
the name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee's opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive 
Committee shall be printed as soon as possible in the Journal, and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of the 
succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
By-Law YII so that as amended it shall read : 

YII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the Journal issued durihg their membership. Back volumes of the 
Journal shall be furnished to members at twenty percent reduction from 
the list price. All other publications of the Society may be furnished to 
members at such reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 

Upon motion it was voted that greetings from the Society be 
sent to the newlj' organized Pale.stine Oriental Society, and that 
it be placed on the exchange list. 

For the Directors it was reported that they had voted to send 
as a gift to the Library of the University of Louvain a set of the 
Journal. 

Professor Lanman reported for the Committee on Co-operation 
with other Oriental Societies, as follows : 

Delegates of the Soeiete Asiatique, American Oriental Society, and 
Scuola Orientale (of Rome), met in joint-session with the Royal Asiatic 
Society, at London, September 3-6, 1919. The representatives of our Society 
were Professors Breasted, Clay, Woods, and Worrell. 

[A full accoimt of the meeting is given in Number 1 of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1920, pages 123-162. This number arrived in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, between April 5th and 8th, 1920, that is, while 
the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society was in progress at 
Ithaca, and so too late for oral presentation.] 
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Report upon plans concerning the progress of Semitic and related studies 
may best be left to the competent hands of Professors Breasted and Clay 
and 'Worrell, tvho have not yet returned from Egypt and Palestine. And as 
the issues of our Journal are now frequent, the delay need not be serious. 
On the other hand, a brief report upon the projected General Dictionary 
of Buddhism, drawn up by Professor Woods, who came back to America 
soon after the meeting, may well be submitted herewith. 

At a meeting of the officers of the joint-session, including M. Senart, 
Professors Finot, Sylvain L6vi, Macdonell, and Woods, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
and Sir George Grierson, it was decided to plan a General Dictionary of 
Buddhism, with special reference to biography, history, geography, doctrine, 
and philosophical technique, and in the form of short and precise definitions 
or articles, and with characteristic passages from the printed texts. 

The point of departure would be the vocabulary of Rosenberg (Tokyo, 
1916). The first undertaking would be to collect on uniform cards the 
words already assigned to local groups of workers: a Japanese group, a 
Cingalese group, an Indian group at Calcutta, and a Tibetan group at 
Darjeeling or Petrograd. Provisional arrangements for these centres of 
study have already been made. The revision and editing, especially of the 
historical and geographical cards, would be the work of the Western 
members. 

The Chairman of the Committee for the conduct of the undertaking is 
Sylvain Levi of the College de France. With him are associated Dr. 
Thomas of the India Office Library, and Professor Woods of Harvard. The 
services of those who make the collections will have to be paid for and 
there will be (besides necessary incidentals) clerical expenses. A budget 
of say six thousand dollars will be required. It is proposed to prepare a 
circular letter to be sent to persons interested in furthering such scholarly 
work in the various countries, — the letter to be approved and signed by the 
four bodies already represented at the joint-meeting. 

On behalf of the above Committee, Professor Woods asks that the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society give its general approval to this undertaking and join 
the other societies in signing the letter thus approved. 

It was voted that the matter of relations be referred back to the 
Committee for further report. 

Professor J astrow offered the reports of several Committees. 

Tlie Publication Committee reported some progress. 

The Committee on the Establishment of a School of Living 
Oriental Languages reported that it had discovered sympathy 
for the project in important quarters. 

The Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources 
pointed to the nominations for membership as its report. 

It was voted that members be requested to send to Professor 
Morgenstern suggestions regarding new members. 
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The Committee on Honorary Associates reported progress. 

The Committee on the Statement of Scope, Character, Aims, 
and Purposes of Oriental Studies reported inability to prepare 
a suitable statement and asked to be discharged. 

The Committee on the Formation of a National Academy of 
Humanities reported progress. 

At this point it was voted : that the American Oriental Society 
ratify and it does hereby ratifj', the convention and constitution 
of the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Human- 
istic Studies. This constitution has already been printed in the 
Journal (40. 78 f.). 

It was also voted : that the Society ’s delegates to the Academic 
Council just mentioned be appointed by the Directors. 

The Committee on the Interests of the American School in 
Jerusalem gave a brief report on the activities of the school dur- 
ing the last year. 

The Committee on a Plan for Archaeological Exploration in 
the Near East reported that Professor Breasted is now in that 
region looking over the ground. 

At this point the presentation of papers was resumed. 

Mrs. A. H. Sauxders, of New York: Some Literary Aspects of the 
Absence of Tragedy in the Sanskrit Drama. Remarks by Professors Edger- 
ton, Jastrow, Ogden, Jackson, and Brockwell. 

This paper is a consideration of the loss of possibly great tragedies 
through the rules of dramaturgy against unhappy endings for Sanskrit 
plays. 

Mr. W. H. ScHOFF, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Cinnamon, 
Cassia, and Somaliland. [To be printed in the Journal.] Remarks by 
Professors Torrey, Ogden and Haupt. 

Mr. P. L. B.\rbour, of New Y'ork: Some Observations regarding the 
Burushaski Language of Northern Kashmir. Remarks by Professors Haupt 
and Brockwell. 

The purpose of this paper is to draw attention to certain features of 
this unclassified language of Northwestern India. The peculiarities 
particularly noted are: 

(1) a system of pronominalizing or adding a pronominal prefix to 
the various words, be they noun, adjective, or verb, which express the 
idea of family relationship, or name the parts of the body or concepts 
of the mind; 

(2) the use of a vigesimal system in counting. 

In conclusion the author expresses his desire to investigate the lan- 
guage at first hand. 
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Professor C. A. B. Brockwell, of McGill University: Some of the 
basic principles of the science and art of measuring time, as used among 
the early Mediterranean peoples. Eemarks by Professors Haupt and 
Jastrow. 

Eev. Dr. J. E. Abbott, of Summit, N. J. : Malote, the Maratha Saint. 
[To be printed in the Jouenal.] Eemarks by Professor Jackson. 

The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 

On Arrangements for the meeting in Baltimore in 1921 : Professors 
Haupt, Bloomfield, and Dougherty, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

On Nominations for the year 1921-1922: Professors Jastrow and Schmidt 
and Dr. W. N. Brown. 

Auditors for 1920-1921: Professors P. "W. Williams and Torrey. 

The Society took a recess at 12 :15 p. m. 

THE FOURTH SESSION 

The fourth session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 2 :40 o’clock on ^Yednesday afternoon. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun. 

Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Ventriloquism 
in Babylonia; (b) The Nuptials of Jahveh and the Sun; (c) Sumerian 
Stillatories : (d) Suckling Sea-monsters. 

(a) The instruction at the end of a cuneiform exorcistic manual 
(ZA 30, 213) to pipe like creatures of the desert (cf. Arab, ‘asf) and 
female voices refers to ventriloquism, which has a higher pitch and a 
difi'erent timbre (Assyr. lisdnu enXtu). The Hebrew necromancers were 
ventriloquists (Is. 8, 19; 29, 4). The Sipirmeneans were said to pipe 
like women {ZA 30, 227 n. 3; cf. Herod. 4, 183) because they spoke 
a tonal language. The Sumerian tones may have been more marked in 
the older (erne-sal) dialect (ZA 31, 240) and in the language of the 
women (JAOS 37, 312). The Tibetans say that sounds uttered with 
a high tone are spoken with a woman’s voice (EB'^ 26. 920t); cf. also 
PSBA 40. 95). 

(b) Mr AG 22, 69 regards Ps. 19 as Davidic, and Ps. 132 (JBL 33, 
16s) as Solomonic. Ps. 19 is called a song for the Neomenia or the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, from the Solomonic Book of Songs (JEJJC 
No. 316, p. 22) which is identified with the Psalter. Before in them 
hath Be set a talemacle (or bridal pavUion) for the sun the line 
Jahieh knew (Gen. 4, 1; cf. JEVC, No. 316, p. 24) the sun in heaven, 
Re thought to dwell in thick darkness (see Zings, SBOT 101) is sup- 
posed to have been omitted. This reconstruction is untenable {JBL 38, 
182). 
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(e) Sum. JcaTckul, Assyr. namzitu, Talmud, nazaita is not a mash-tun 
for the brewing of beer {ZA 32, 168) but the receiver of a still for the 
distillation of brandy {JHUC, No. 287, p. 33). The boiler of the still 
is called in Assyrian: qannu or qanqannatu = TaXmnd. qangan. Siduri 
(which may be the prototype of Calypso; cf. Icuttumat, SW 363) had 
a stiU near the sea; she was not a Sabean maiden: sabitu is the femi- 
nine of sab'll, taverner (cf. Heb. sobe’e lain, wine-bibbers) = Sum. 
lu-gestin or lu-TcaStin. During the siege of Erech (JAOS 22, 8) the 
hostess in despair smashed the receiver of her still (KB 6, 273, 6). 

(d) In the Maccahean Elegies (JBL 38, 157) Lam. 4, 3 we must 
read: Gam-tannmim halegu scdelien, heiuqu ffurehen, Even sea- 
monsters offered (lit. dreic out) tlieir teats, and suckled their young. 
The Jews may have observed dugongs suckling their young in the Red 
Sea. There were also whales (both right whales and sperm-whales) 
in the Mediterranean (JHTJC, No. 296, pp. 37, 43). Whales bring 
forth their young alive and suckle them; the two teats are placed in 
depressions on each side of the genital aperture. The dugong often 
raises its round head out of the water and carries its young under the 
forefin (see plate in Brockhaus, 14, 1002). 

Rev. Dr. F. K. Sanders, of New York: The Publications of the Board 
of Missionary Preparation relating to Religious. Remarks by Professors 
Haupt, Jackson, Torrey, and Montgomery. 

The purpose of the speaker is to report certain results already 
reached, illustrating these by the actual publications and indicating 
the further policy of the Board in that direction, and then to speak of 
a proposed series. Each is of interest as representing a distinct 
attempt to utUize the very best scientific knowledge in order to assist 
yoimg missionaries to enter thoughtfully and broadly into their work. 

Professor A. T. OlmSTEad, of the University of Illinois: The Assyrian 
Land System. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Jastrow. 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: On the Site of the 
most ancient Zoroastrian Fire. Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

In Zoroastrian tradition the Farnbag Fire, or the special fire of 
the priestly class, is the most sacred of all fires, as it represents the 
divine fire of Ormazd. Tradition assigns its original foundation to 
the legendary ruler Yim, who established it in Khvarazm, to the east 
of the Caspian Sea. According to the Indian Bundahishn it was 
removed to Kabul by Zoroaster’s patron. King Vishtasp; but according 
to the Iranian recension of that work (now available) it was carried 
to a place which may be identified with Kariyan in Fars. The paper 
discusses thia latter tradition in the light of various other sources. 

Professor C. C. Toebet, of Yale University: The So-called Original 
Hebrew of Sirach. Remarks by Professors Montgomery and Jastrow. 

The Hebrew text of Sirach recently discovered is not the original 
Hebrew, but the result of a process of retroversion. The proofs of this 
are chiefly the following: (1) Our Greek text is by no means a ren- 
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dering of this Hebrew. (2) The style of the Cairo fragments is 
wretched. (3) Unlike the Greek, there is everywhere a weak repeti- 
tion of Old Testament phrases. (4) The Hebrew of the fragments is 
largely the language of a much later day than that of Ben Sira. 
(5) The original metrical form is very often wanting. (6) Not sel- 
dom there is unmistakable evidence of translation. (7) There is good 
reason to believe that the real Hebrew of Sirach was lost at a very 
early date. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: The Ethical Element in 
the Big Yeda. Bemarks by Professors Eanman, Haupt, and Dr. Abbott. 

Some ethical quality is inferable from pre-Vedic period. Vedic 
gods are peculiarly related to man. The idea of mediation has been 
exaggerated. The relation of sinner to gods and nature of the divine 
laws. These laws are according to the divine Order and Supreme Being; 
extracts in illustration. Nature of sin. Punishment of sinner; reward 
of pious. 

By unanimous consent Prof. Lybyer’s paper on The Syrian 
Desire for Independence tvas postponed for presentation in the 
evening, after the annual dinner. 

After discussion it vas voted: that the Executive Conunittee 
consider the preparation of questionaires to be sent to missionary 
areas for the purpose of gathering information which might be 
useful to scholars. 

On motion of Professor Jackson, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Sesolved, that the American Oriental Society, in appreciation of its par- 
ticularly pleasant visit at Ithaca, wishes to express its cordial thanks to 
the President and Trustees of Cornell University for welcoming the Society 
at Goldwin Smith HaU, where its sessions were held, and for hospitably 
entertaining the members at luncheon; also to thank the TeUuride Associa- 
tion for the reception kindly given at its home and for various other atten- 
tions; to thank furthermore the Town and Gown Club and the University 
Club for courtesies extended; to express appreciation likewise to the Ithaca 
Chamber of Commerce for the enjoyable automobile excursion, and to thank 
Professor Quarles for the delightful organ recital which he gave for the 
members of the Society. It wishes, in conclusion, to add special acknowl- 
edgements to the Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements and his very 
efficient Beception Committee for the remarkable manner in which they con- 
tributed to make the meeting a memorable one for all those in attendance. 

The President announced the formal presentation by title of 
the following papers. 

Professor F. E. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University: A Bibliography of 
the Philippine Languages, Part II. 
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Professor M. Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Notes on 
the Divyavadana. [To be printed in the Joltixal.] (b) On overhearing, 
as a motif in Hindu Fiction. 

Dr. E. W. Burlingame, of Albany, N. Y. ; Buddhist influence on Bid- 
pai’s Fables. [To be printed in the Journal.] 

Dr. E. Chiera, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Sin Offering. 

Professor E. P. Dougherty, of Goucher College: The Temple Guard in 
Erech. 

Professor F. Edgeeton, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Panca- 
tantra Reconstructed: a report of progress. 

Dr. I. Efros, of Baltimore: An Emendation to Jer. 4. 29. 

Dr. A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: Several Semitic Etymologies. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale Universty: Rte Srantasya, ‘without 
toil,’ EV. 4. 33. 11. 

Mr. V. H. Kalendarian, of Columbia University: The Turanian Ele- 
ment in Armenian. 

Professor M. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes on 
Criticism of Inscriptions: I, The Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great. 
[To be printed in the Journal.] 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: Notes on the 
Persian Poet Baba Tahir. 

Professor M. Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes on 
the Text of Ish tar’s Descent to the Lower World. 

Dr. H. S. IilNFiELD, of Dropsie OoEege: (a) An Approach to the Study 
of Jewish Contracts from the point of View of Babylonian Contracts, (b) 
The Forms seldsl SelSsit selasJn ielSsot, reba' I -it -tn -ot, etc., in Neo-Hebrew 
and their Equivalents in other Semitic Languages. 

Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Assyrian City Gates. 

Dr. D. I. Macht, of Johns Hopkins University: A Pharmacological 
Appreciation of Biblical Incense. 

Professor T. J. Heek, of Meadville Theological School: (a) Some New 
Assyrian Ideograms, (b) An Assyrian Copy of the Hammurabi Code. 

Dr. J. J. Price, of Plainfield, N. J. : 'The Rabbinic Conception of Labor. 

Professor J. D. Prince, of Columbia University: The Sumerian Original 
of the name Nimrod. [To be printed in the Journal.] 

Rev. J. E. Snyder, of Johns Hopkins University : (a) Habbakuk’s Male- 

dictions. (b) The d before the affixes of the Assyrian pennansive. 

(a) The four imprecatory triplets in Heb. 2, fib = 17 (18-20 is a sub- 
sequent addition) refer to events and conditions recorded in 1 Mac. 10, 
30. 42; 11, 34. 35. —1, 21-23; 2, 9; 6, 12; 1, 33; 10, 32; 11, 41.— 1, 
46; 2, 12; 3, 51; 4, 38; 7, 35. 42; 14, 36; 9, 50-53.— 1, 24. 30; 2, 38; 
5, 2 ; 7, 17. 19. We must read le 'oklenu for 16-16 and ‘ M6 la-abutdu, also 
nesukeka and mez^oze’^eka, and mispah, bloodshed (miswritten mispdh 
in Is. 5, 7 and mispat in Ezek. 7, 23) for mesappeh. 

(b) The d in Assy, palxdku, I fear, does not correspond to the 6 in 
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Heb. sabbota, which is conformed to the verba tertiae y, (JAOS 28. 113), 
but to the 6 in Heb. anoki I. The pronoun of the first person was 
{an)ak'u,. This a was afterward transferred to the other persons. Ana 
in Arabic and Aramaic (Ethiopic and) is shortened from anaku and 
Heb. dm and andkX are conformed to the suffix of the first person (SFQ 
53). 

Professor C. C. Toekey, of Yale University; The Site of Niniveh in the 
Book of Tobit. 

The Society took a recess at 5 :10 p. m. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 

The fifth session was called to order by President Lanman at 
8 :35 p. M., after the annual dinner, in Prudence Risley Hall, for 
the purpose of listening to Prof. Lybyer’s paper, postponed from 
the afternoon session, and of transacting certain business. The 
following paper was presented ; 

Professor A. H. Ltbtee, of the University of Hlinois: The Syrian Desire 
for Independence. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Jastrow, Montgomery, 
Popper, and others. 

Impressions of the Syrian character and desire for self-rule as observed 
with the American Commission on Mandates in Turkey last summer. 
The program of the Syrian Conference at Damascus. How the Syrian 
desires conflict with the secret treaties which are in process of being 
put into effect. How America might solve the problem of the world. 
If the triple partition be enforced upon the country, there is small pros- 
pect of permanent peace. 

At the end of the discussion of Professor Lybyer’s address, 
the Society held a brief business session. 

Professor Lanman, as Chairman of the Committee on Co-op- 
eration with the Societe Asiatique, presented the report of that 
Committee. On motion of Professor Haupt, properly seconded, 
it was voted, after some discussion, that the report be referred to 
the Executive Committee with power to act upon the proposal 
therein contained that this Society co-operate with the Societe 
Asiatique and other Oriental Societies in regard to planning a 
General Dictionary of Buddhism and issuing an appeal for aid 
in its preparation. 

On motion it was voted that the President of the Society be 
authorized to appoint delegates to represent the Society at the 
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joint meeting of Oriental Societies to be held at Paris in July, 
1920. 

Certain additional nominees for membership, included in the 
list already given, were duly elected. 

Professor Olmstead extended an informal in-vdtation for the 
Society to hold its annual meeting with that of the Middle West 
Branch in Easter Week of 1922. 

At 11 :10 o ’clock the Society adjourned, to meet again in Balti- 
more on March 29, 1921. 
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PERSONALIA 

Of tlie staff of the School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
Director Wji. H. Wobeell expected to leave for America 
in 3Iay and Prof. A. T. Clay in June, the latter return- 
ing via Europe. Prof. J. P. Peters plans to return in July. 
Prof. C. C. McCowisr, of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif., has been appointed Thayer Fellow at the School for the 
coming year. Professor Clay made an extensive trip through 
Babylonia, reaching Mosul. He met there Prof. J. H. Breasted 
and his party. The present Fellow, Dr. W. F. Albright, has 
been appointed Acting Director of the School for 1920-21. 

Pere J. N. Strassmaieb, the pioneer in the study of Babylonian 
astronomy and in Babylonian contract literature, died in London, 
January 11, 1920. A biographical sketch is given by Pere Con- 
damin in Beckerch.es de Science Beligieuse for January-March. 

Mr. T. Ramakrishna Pillai, of Madras, a member of our 
Society, died on Feb. 29, 1920. He had been for twenty-five 
years a fellow of the University of Madras, and was a valued 
member of the Tamil Lexicon Committee. That Committee has 
adopted a resolution on the death of Mr. Pillai, which we are 
glad to print, as follows : 

The Tamil Lexicon Committee records with sorrow the death of Kao 
Saheb T. Kamakrishna Pillai, B.A., F.E.H.S., in whom it has lost one of 
its original members, who has aU along rendered invaluable help by his 
enthusiasm for the work and by his readiness to further it in every way. 

Dr. IsK.A.EL Friedlakder, Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City, 
was killed by brigands in the Ukraine on July 8, while he was 
engaged in distributing money for Jewish relief. Dr. Fried- 
lander became a member of the Society this year. 



INDIA AND THE WEST 

WITH A PLEA FOR TEAM-WORK AMONG SCHOLARS 


Charles Rockwell Lanman 
Harvard University 

It is a curious reminiscence of a journey to India of thirty 
odd years ago, that no less than two pamphlets were given me 
discussing the religious right of a Brahman to cross the ocean. 
Remote indeed must be the corner of India in which that question 
is now debatable. Railways, electric motors and lights, tele- 
graphs and telephones, a successful flight from Europe to 
Karachi, — such things must make it clear to any Hindu, whether 
learned or illiterate, that the old order is past and gone, and with 
it the possibility of maintaining the old-time caste-restrictions, 
and the isolation that they fostered. 

Fostered, not effected. For India has never been wholly 
isolated. Thither, for conquest and gain, Alexander led an 
army, and upon the observations of his generals and followers 
rest the Greek and Latin accounts (such as those of Megas- 
thenes), which it is a fascinating study to test upon the touch- 
stone of native Hindu records (such as those of Kautilya). — 
Thither, again, came the Chinese pilgrims to the Holy Land of 
Buddhism, — their purpose, to get the authentic records of Bud- 
dha’s teaching and carry them home to China. Of all foreign 
visitors to India, none challenge our sympathy and admiration 
more splendidly than do these stout-hearted men who braved 
the awful perils of the Sand-desert, the Sha-mo, upon so exalted 


^ Presidential address delivered before the American Oriental Society at 
Ithaca, April 6, 1920. — In it are embodied a few statements already made 
by the author in print elsewhere, — in official documents ‘not published,’ or 
in books of very restricted circulation. 

For the sake of readers who live outside of the world of American sports, 
be it said that ‘team-work’ means ‘work done by the players of a team 
collectively, for example, by the players of a foot ball eleven. ’ These must 
do each his best for the success of his team as a whole. To this end, they 
must be free from the slightest feeling of personal jealousy, and must not 
allow the hope of personal advantage to influence any thought or act. Tlie 
application of the term ‘ team-work ’ to the scholarly co-operation as between 
India and the West which wqphere have in mind, is obvious. 


15 JAOS 40 
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an errand. — And thitlier, again, came ‘visitors’ of a very differ- 
ent stripe, invaders, beginning in 1001, who in long succession, 
from Mahmud of Ghazni to the Moguls, set up foreign rule in 
India. Of the Moguls, the greatest and best was Akbar, and 
the tune of his life (1542-1605) accords very nearly with that of 
Queen Elizabeth, as does also the time of his reign of nine-and- 
forty years. It was on the very last day of the sixteenth century 
that Elizabeth gave a charter to ‘ The Governor and Company of 
hlerchants of London trading into the East Indies.’ 

This marks the beginning of a new era, the era of British India. 
The isolation of India, so far as it concerns India and the West, 
has been, upon the whole, pretty complete from the days of Alex- 
ander to those of the Company. To Horace, India was the land 
whose forests were ‘lapped by the storied Hydaspes.’ And more 
than a hundred years before Elizabeth’s Charter, Columbus set 
out, in 1492, to seek India by sailing to the west. And five years 
later, Vasco da Gama started from Lisbon to reach the same 
fabled goal by sailing in general to the east. It was in May, 
1498, after a voyage of nearly eleven months, that the intrepid 
Portuguese captain cast anchor off the coast of Malabar, near Cal- 
icut. On returning, he bore a letter from the Prince of Calicut 
to the King of Portugal: ‘In my kingdom there is abundance 
of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and precious stones. “What 
I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral, and scarlet.’ 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Danes, even Prussians, strove in 
vain for a permanent foot-hold in India. It was reserved for 
the unconquerable persistence and self-restraint of the English, 
and for their loj'alty to far-sighted principles through two hun- 
dred and fiftj^ years, to establish the greatest colonial empire of 
human historj'.^ 

Modern scientific knowledge of India in the Occident is often 
said to begin with Sir William Jones and Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke. These are the most illustrious names on the earliest 
bead-roll of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded by Sir Wil- 
liam in 1784. But even a hiuidred years and more before that, 
two remarkable observers had written books to which I should 
like to call attention. One is ‘The Open Door to hidden heath- 
endom, or truthful description of the life and customs, religion 


See Imperial Gazetteer of India, Oxford, IjlOS, ii. 446-469. 
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and worship of the Bramins on the coast of Coromandel and 
lands thereabouts. By Dominus Abraham Rogerius, in his life, 
Minister of the Holy Gospel on the same coast,’ published in 
Dutch at Leiden in 1651. A German translation was published 
a dozen years later, at Niirnberg, in 1663. The Dutch original 
is of extreme rarity, and has accordingly just been republished 
by our colleague. Professor IV. Caland of Utrecht, at The Hague, 
in 1915. — The other work is the ‘Truthful detailed description 
of the famous East Indian coasts of Malabar and Coromandel 
and the island of Ceylon. By Philip Baldteus, sometime Minis- 
ter of the Divine Word in Ceylon,’ published in German at 
Amsterdam in 1672. I have long been the fortunate possessor 
of a copy of the Niirnberg Rogerius, and of a copy of Bald^us 
(both destined for the Harv’ard Library), and Rogerius has just 
been laid on the table before you. 

The ‘visitors’ in India, to whom brief allusion has been made, 
are typical. On the one hand are the conquerors and traders, to 
whom cinnamon and ginger, coral and scarlet, mean much. On 
the other are the pilgrims and missionaries, seekers for the things 
of the spirit. But notice how these latter represent two exactly 
opposite tjT^s. The Chinese pilgrims go to learn. The men 
from the West go to teach. And the purpose of each type is 
clearly reflected in the mental attitude of each towards what 
there is to see. The work of Baldaeus has for a sub-title ‘ Heathen 
Idolatry,’ Abgotterey der Heyden, and its pages have many 
descriptions and pictures of abominations. For contrast, let 
me read a bit from Fa-hien, the concluding paragraph of his own 
record of his pilgrimage to India (399-414 A. D.). 

After Fa-hien set out from Ch’ang-gan,’ it took him six vears to reach 
Central India; stoppages there extended oxer (other) six years; and on his 
return it took him three years to reach Ts ’ing-chow. The countries through 
which he passed were a few under thirty. From the sandy desert westwards 
on to India, the beauty of the dignified demeanour of the monkhood and of 
the transforming influence of the Law was beyond the power of language 
fully to describe. 

At the end of the work is added one more passage by an unnamed 
writer, Fa-hien ’s host, who says : 


* In Shen-si, near the great bend of the Tellow River. Fa-hien speaks of 
himself in the third person. The Law or Great Doctrine means Buddha’s 
religion. 
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It was in the year Keah-yin (414 A. D.) that I met the devotee Fa-hien. 
On his arrival, I lodged him with myself in the winter study, and there, in 
our meetings for conversation, I asked him again and again about his 
travels. The man was modest and complaisant, and answered readily accord- 
ing to the truth. I thereupon advised him to enter into details, and he 
proceeded to relate all things in order from the begi nn ing to the end. He 
[Fa-hien] said himself, 

‘ When I look back on what I have gone through, my heart is involuntarily 
moved and the sweat breaks forth. That I encountered danger and trod 
the most perilous places, without thinking of or sparing myself, was because 
I had a definite aim, and thought of nothing but to do my best in simplicity 
and straightforwardness. Thus it was that I exposed my life where death 
seemed inevitable, if I might accomplish only a ten-thousandth part of what 
I hoped.’ 

These words [of my guest, Fa-hien] affected me [his host] in turn, and 
I thought; — ‘This man is one of those who have seldom been seen from 
ancient times to the present. Since the Great Doctrine flowed on to the 
East, there has been no one to be compared with Hien in his forgetfulness of 
self and search for the Law. Henceforth I know that the influence of sin- 
cerity finds no obstacle, however great, which it does not overcome, and 
that force of will does not fail to accomplish whatever service it undertakes. 
Does not the accomplishing of such service arise from forgetting (and dis- 
regarding) what is (generally) considered as important, and attaching 
importance to what is (generally) forgotten?’ 

Simple, straightforward, self-forgetting seeker for the truth, 
hoping all things, and yet daring death to do even a little part of 
what he hoped, and, above all, judging values not as the world 
judgeth! such was Fa-hien, The Illustrious Master (Hien) of the 
Law (Fa). For us, as scholars and as students of tlie East, 
where may he found a braver, a nobler, a wiser exemplar .’ r 

Fa-hien ’s ‘definite aim’ was to seek and carry home the authen- 
tic records of Buddha’s Teachings. But since these would be 
useless without a knowledge of the language of the originals, it 
follows that he must have recognized the fact that the first essen- 
tial for knowing Buddha ’s religion was to know the language of 
its ancient sacred books. A similar fact with reference to Hindu 
jiu-isprudence was recognized fourteen hundred years later by 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke. Warren Hastings saw that if the 
Company’s wise intentions of governing the Hindus by their 
own laws were to be carried out, those ancient laws must be 
, made accessible to their European judges. As no one was found 
to translate them directly from the original Sanskrit into Eng- 
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lish, they were in fact translated from Sanskrit into Persian and 
from Persian into English. The result was Halhed’s Code of 
Gentoo Laws (1776). Colehrooke arrived at Calcutta in 1783, 
as a lad of eighteen. But he acquitted himself with such dis- 
tinction in the revenue service, that at thirty he was transferred 
to the judicial service, to a post in the Court or Adawlat of 
Mirzapore, near Benares.'* 

In 1787, Sir William Jones wrote home to Charles Wilkins:] 
‘You are the first European that ever understood Sanscrit, and! 
will, possibly, be the last. It was probably verj- soon after this 
date, perhaps in 1790, that Colebrooke took uj) Sanskrit. He had 
been seven years in Bengal, and his eagerness to acquire a 
knowledge of ancient Hindu algebra was what first moved him 
to study Sanskrit. The difficulties were so great that he twice 
abandoned the study. But the duties of his office, and the inade- 
quacy of Halhed’s work, forced him to renew the fight. For, 
with the lack of help, and the constant pressure of official duty, 
it must indeed have been a fight. The result was liis monumental 
Digest of Hindu Law, dated 1798. 

In a letter of January, 1797, to his father, Colebrooke 
announces the completion of his task of translating the Digest 
of Hindu Law, and his plan of working out a Sanskrit grammar, 
and the fact that ‘types have lately been cast, in Calcutta, for 
printing the Sanscrit language in its appropriate character,’ 
that is. in Xagari letters. The first Sanskrit book to be so 
printed was the Hitopadesa, with parts of Dandiii and Bhartr- 
hari, and a copy of it lies on the table before you. Its editor was 
Carey, and it was printed at his press in Serampore in 1804, and 
with a preface by Colebrooke, saying that it was ‘ To promote and 
facilitate the study of the ancient and learned language of India 
in the College of Fort William.' It was followed in 1805 by 
Colebrooke 's Sanskrit Grammar. Of this also a copy lies before 
you. In a letter of 1801, Colebrooke says; ‘lly chief literary 
occupation now is a Sanscrit Grammar, which is in the press. 

I undertook it because I accepted the Profe.ssorship of Sanscrit 
in the College, but do not choose to deliver oral instruction to the 
students ; and I am expediting the publication, that this may be 

‘See The Life of H. T. Colchroolce. by his son. Sii- T. E. Colebrooke, Lon- 
don, 1S73, for these and the following statements. 

= See LAOS 9, p. Ixxxviii. 
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one of the valuable legacies of the College, if it do die the death 
to which the Court of Directors have condemned it.’ And such 
a legacy indeed it is. It is based upon Panini, the greatest of all 
Hindu grammarians. But since the Hindu system of grammar 
is infinitely more difficult than the Sanskrit language itself, the 
work was unusable except as a sure stepping-stone for Cole- 
brooke’s successors. 

AVe cannot- realize how difficult were the beginnings of a 
scientific study of India for these brave pioneers. Wilkins, the 
Caxton of India, arrived in Bengal in 1770, and Halhed at about 
the same time. Sir William Jones and Colebrooke arrived in 
1783, and Carey in 1793. Carey, the learned shoemaker, estab- 
lished his mission at Serampore in 1800. He became a translator 
of the Bible, and justly earned the title of ‘The Wyclif of the 
East.’ Wilkins was the first to make a direct translation of a 
Sanskrit work into English. This was the Gita (London, 1785). 
Of it and of AVilkins, Colebrooke says: 

I have never vet seen any book which can be depended on for informa- 
tion concerning the real opinions of the Hindus except Wilkins’ ‘Bhagvat 
Geeta. ’ That gentleman was Sanscrit-mad and has more materials and more 
general knowledge respecting the Hindus than any other foreigner ever 
acquired since the days of Pythagoras. 

Wilkins was very skilful with his hands and his pen. He had 
with his own hands designed and cut the punches and cast the 
types from which Halhed ’s Bengali grammar was printed at 
Hoogly in 1778. And he taught his art to a Bengali blacksmith, 
Panchanan. The latter came to the Serampore Mission Press 
most opportunely. Carey was in sore need of Nagari types for 
his Sanskrit grammar and texts. Panchanan met the need. The 
excellence of his work you may see for yourselves from the 
beautiful volmne before you, the Hitopadesa. His apprentice, 
Alohonur, continued to make elegant fonts of type for many 
Eastern languages for more than forty years. Rev. James Ken- 
nedy saw him cutting the matrices and casting the type for the 
Bibles while he squatted before his favorite idol, under the 
auspices of which alone he would work. Serampore continued 
down till 1860 to be the principal Oriental type-foundry of the 
East.® 

• The Life of William Carey, by George Smith, 2d ed., London, 1887. See 
especially pp. 217-8. 
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Let me cite, from an essay^ of a dozen years ago, some facts 
for which in part I was indebted to our confrere. Dr. Justin E. 
Abbott, formerly of Bombaj'. 

On the ‘Bombay side’ the case was similar. The first impor- 
tant press of Western India was started by the American Mis- 
sion in 1816. A young Eurasian of that press, Thomas Graham, 
cut the first Marathi and Gujarati tj’pe. At this press were 
later employed also two young Hindu lads, one of whom, Javaji 
DadajT, learned the art of printing from the Americans, and 
founded the Nirnaya Sagara Press, now carried on by his sou 
Tukaram Javaji. The other, taught by Graham, is still living, 
and cuts all the beautiful Mirnaya Sagara type. 

Printing in India is therefore modern, and essentially un-In- 
dian in its origin ; but no sane man would refuse a Sanskrit text 
because it was printed, and insist on having one made by a Hindu 
scribe. The consideration of cost alone would utterly condemn 
such a preference. Meantime, Bombay and Poona and Calcutta 
are producing admirably printed Sanskrit texts; printed texts 
are beginning to come from such out-of-the-way places as Nag- 
pore ; and from Kumbhakonam, the ‘ Oxford of Southern India, ’ 
they come in great numbers. Whether we like it or not, printing 
win ere long have ousted memorizing and copjAng as a means 
of handing down texts. In short, the ancient Hindus are no 
longer ancient ; like the rest of the world they too are mo-vfing on. 

The Sanskrit philology of the Occident is but little more than 
a century old. But its achievements are already great. The 
last work from the hand of our colleague, Ernst Windisch of 
Leipzig, is entitled History of Sanskrit philologj^. Part I, and 
goes down through the time of Christian Lassen. Whether Part 
II would have contained an outline of Sanskrit philology in India 
(manuscript-collections, text-editions, epigraphy, numismatics — 
the work of what Windisch calls his ‘Fourth period’), I am not 
sure. But in this connection it is noteworthy that Sanskrit 
philology is in fact commonly taken to mean the work of Occi- 
dental scholars. 

What I especially desire to bring to your attention today is the 
great fact that it is only through the most whole-hearted co- 


' Prefixed to J. Hertel’s Panchatantra, Harrard Oriental Series, vol. 11, 
p. xxii. 
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operation of Indianists of the Occident with those of the Orient ' 
that we may liope for progress which shall be fruitful in good 
to West and to India alike. And there is a very peculiar pro- 
priety in enipliasizing this fact just at this time. 

Almost three years ago, when we Americans were engaged in 
the stupendous work of fighting mighty nations separated from 
us by thousands of miles of land and sea, there appeared in 
India, at Poona, a splendid volume of Commemorative Essays 
presented to Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar on the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday, July 6, 1917. It consists of forty essays, 
mostly in Englisli, partly in Sanskrit and French, contributed 
by scholars of India and the West in token -of their admiration 
for Dr. Bhandarkar as a scholar who has for decades combined 
Indie and Western learning, and so has been an example and an 
inspiration to us all. Thus in these dark days, — when inter- 
nationalism seems almost dead, when for the older generation the 
hope of reorganizing international effort for great undertakings 
seems faint, — comes this virile messenger from India, the Con- 
tinent of the Bliaratans, to quicken our courage and our hope. 

I trust that it may be an added measure in the cup of gladness 
of Dr. Bhandarkar, who has been for thirty-three years one 
of our Honorary Membere, to learn that liere in distant America 
it is deemed worth while to pause and do honor to a life that 
has been devoted to the noble ideal of helping the West to under- 
stand his native India. 

And, before turning to the main subject which this volume 
suggests, let me add that to us, as Americans, it is a matter of 
satisfaction and pride that Dr. Belvalkar, who was a leading 
spirit in planning the volume and in organizing the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute of Poona, is a member of our Society, 
and that, although in the wide fields of Indian antiquities there 
is many a subject about which he knows as a matter of course 
vastly more than any American professor of Sanskrit can hope 
to know, he was nevertheless wise enough to devote two years to 
study in an American university. This last I mention with hope 
and with gladness. I am glad that a Hindu, well versed in the 
learning of his native land, should think it worth while to learn 
of the est. And I hope tliat his residence in America may 
make his Eastern learning far more fruitful for his countrymen 
and fu!' Us Occidentals than it ever could be. if he had not come 
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hither to study our methods and to find out what lessons from 
his country’s past may best be taught to us. 

The main thought which the stately Bhandarkar volume sug- 
gests is the happy one that Indianists of India are now joining 
hands with Indianists of the West in the great work of helping 
each to undei-staiid the other. The supreme folly of war is in 
the last analysis a failure — as between two peoples — to under- 
stand each other, and so to trust each other. It follows then 
that the business of us Orientalists is something that is in vital 
relation with urgent practical and political needs. The rvork 
calls for co-operation, and above all things else for co-operation 
in a spirit of mutual sympathy and teachableness. There is 
much that America may learn from the history of the peoples of 
India, and much again that the Hindus may learn from the 
West. But the lessons will be of no avail, unless the spirit of 
arrogant self-sufficiency give way to the spirit of docility, and the 
spirit of unfriendly criticism to that of mutually helpful con- 
structive effort. Both India and the West must be at once both 
teacher and taught. 

The whole spiritual and material background of the life of 
India differs so completely from that of the W est that neither can 
ever understand the other from a mere study of the other’s liter- 
ary monuments. Such study is indeed inexorably necessary, and 
it must be fortified by broad and rigorous training in the many- 
sided methods of today. But that is not enough. An Occi- 
dental who would faithfully interpret India to the West must 
also know the life of India from actual observation and expe- 
rience, and must be able to look at it from the Eastern angle of 
vision. Accordingly, for example, the Sanskrit professor of the 
next generation must have resided in India, have mixed (so far 
as po.ssible) with its people, and have mastered one or more of 
the great modern vernaculars, such as Marathi or Bengali. 
And, on the other hand, since the Hindus themselves are already 
actively engaged in interpreting the East to the West, it is 
needful also that they visit u.s, not merely to learn our way of 
doing things, but also to look at life as we look at it, and thus to 
find out what things — such, let us say, as repose of spirit or the 
simple life — the West most needs to learn of the East.' 

C. R. L., in a Xote prenxeJ to S. K. Belvalkar 's Siima's Later History, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 21, page xiii. 
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Colebrooke, in a letter of 1788 to bis father, says: ‘Never 
mixing with natives, an European is ignorant of their real 
character, which he, therefore, despises. When they meet, it 
is with fear on one side, and arrogance on the other.’ And I 
must confess that I have m 3 ’self in India seen that the basis of 
Colebrooke ’s charges had not become whollj^ a thing of the past. 
Sir William Jones and Colebrooke are ideal instances of the 
spirit and methods that were and are and must ever remain 
exemplary. They went to India, they learned of the Hindus, 
and to the task of making India known to the West they gave, 
with heroic devotion, all that they had to give. And ever since 
their day, the business of the East India Company or of the 
Imperial Government has taken men to India who have proved 
to be not only men of lofty personal character and faithful 
ofBcials, but also Indianists of large achievement. 

To France belongs the honor of establishing the first professor- 
ship for Sanskrit upon the Continent of Europe. This was at 
the College Royal de France, and a copy of the inaugural address 
of the first incumbent, de Chezy, delivered Monday, January 16, 
1815, lies before j'ou. In the second third of the last century, 
there arose men who, like de Chezy ’s successor, Eugene Bumouf, 
or like the lexicographers, Bohtlingk and Roth, accomplished 
great things without ever visiting the Land of the Rose-apple. 
As late as Carey ’s day, it took about half a year to go from Eng- 
land to India. Just before the World War, letters often came 
from Bombay to Boston in three or four weeks. And now 
appears Sir Frederick Sykes before the Royal Geographical 
Society, announcing the projects of Great Britain for the devel- 
opment of commercial aviation. Egypt must for a long time be 
the ‘Hub’ or the ‘Clapham Junction’ of the aerial routes to 
India, Australia, and Cape Town. Between Egypt and India 
weather-conditions are found to be stable on the whole; and 
whereas the normal time for the sea-voyage from Port Said to 
Bombay is nine days, that traject is made through the air in four 
days, flying only in the day-time. When I was a graduate 
student at Yale, it was not even suggested that I should go to 
India; and an occasional letter of scientifie interest from India 
was deemed worthy of publication in Weber’s Indische Siudien 
or in our Journal. 
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But soon, when a letter can be transmitted from Boston to 
Bombay in ten days, and the writer can be carried by ship and 
train in a fortnight, it is evident that the increased opportunities 
will bring — as always — increased obligations, and that for pro- 
fessed Indianists in America a period of residence and study in 
India — preferably, perhaps, at such a place as Poona or Benares 
— will become rather a matter of course. Meantime, it may be 
added, the development of the discipline of tropical hygiene will 
tend to reduce to a minimum the dangers to health from living 
in an unwonted climate. 

The time is ripe for instituting a system of international 
exchange-scholarships as between the universities of India and 
America. This will encourage and promote the tendency to 
inter-university migration, which is already well under way. 
Scores of students from India and the Far East are now listed in 
the Harvard Catalogue. Within the last two years I have had 
upon my rolls a recent Harvard graduate who has returned from 
Burma to complete his preparation for a professorship in Jud- 
son College, another American back from a long residence in 
China, two j’oung Chinese students, one of extraordinary 
promise, and Hindus to whom it was an especial delight for me 
to explain their sacred Upanishads. It would be an entirely 
legitimate use of the Harvard Sheldon Fellowships (which are 
intended for non-resident students) to award them to men who 
propose to study in India, and I am glad to make this fact known. 

Political and economic conditions are just now such as to 
make it a peculiarly unpromising time to move for the establish- 
ment of chairs for Oriental philology in the United States. But 
things have their ups and downs — utpadyante cyavante ca, say 
the Hindus — and it is for us in these dark days to do the best 
we can in the way of leaving works which (all in good time, it 
may be after we are gone) shall bear fruit by substantially pro- 
moting an imderstanding between India and the West. 

I must not quit this theme -without mentioning that the Indian 
Grovemment has already recognized the value of these exchanges 
by sending yoimg men on government stipends to pursue their 
studies in Europe and America. They are of course especially 
numerous in the fields of the technical sciences. But men of 
notable excellence in the things of the spirit are also not lacking. 
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Young Todar Mall was a pupil of Macdonell of Oxford, and had 
accomplished valuable work upon Bhavabhuti, when death dis- 
appointed his hopes and ours. An elaborate study of Kalidasa 
as he appears in the Hindu writers upon rhetoric or Alankara 
has recently been published in French and Sanskrit by Hari 
Chand, a pupil of Sylvain Levi of Paris, now of Strassburg. It 
is a significant book, which no one could produce who had not 
had thorough training in these difficult writings. Such training 
is hardly to be had outside of India. No one in America even 
offers to expound them, and the offer would be vain even if made. 
On the other hand, professors of Oxford and Cambridge have 
recently presented to the Secretary of State for India a memo- 
randum advocating the establishment of a few fellowships to 
enable young British scholars to study in India the classical lan- 
guages and antiquities of India, and such related subjects as 
could be pursued to better advantage there than in Europe. 
Although the memorial has not yet gained its immediate object, 
it has gained public recognition of an important fact. 

Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar was the first great Indian- 
ist of India to combine the native learning in which they must 
ever excel us, with the knowledge of the Occidental methods 
which give us in some ways important advantages over them. It 
is futile to make invidious comparisons of Hindu and Occidental 
scholars and scholarly results. Far better it is to take them all, 
gratefully or modestly as the case may be, for what they are 
worth, and make the most of them for further progress. The 
recent pamphlet of the Bhandarkar Institute concerning the new 
edition of the Maha-bharata, in^dting suggestions from West- 
ern scholars, shows how generously ready Hindu scholars now 
are to adopt Western methods and ideas, so far as serviceable and 
applicable. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, the editor of the great 
Bombay quarto edition of the Atharva-veda, had the utmost 
respect for our illustrious AVliituey — a feeling that he made plain 
by deeds. And I have often wondered whether there is any old- 
time sbrotriya still left in India^ wliose learning and memory 
would enable him even distantly to compete with the achieve- 
ments possible for a Western scholar armed with Bloomfield’s 
wonderful A edic Concordance. And I say this without fear of 
offence to my Hindu friends and colleagues. AVe must, as Yusuf 
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All in his Copenhagen lectures of 1918 rightly says,“ recognize 
the actuality and importance of the modern spirit in Indian life. 

Let me cite a case or two which have been a pai’t of my own 
experience, as showing the openness of mind of our colleagues in 
the Orient. The oblong Bombay edition of 1889 of the Maha- 
bharata exhibits some very substantial and valuable and practical 
improvements over that of 1878. I am under the impression that 
they are due to suggestions from Occidental sources. Once 
more, on June 24, 1910, Mr. Simon Hewavitarne of Colombo 
wrote me of his plan of publishing a complete text of the Bud- 
dhist sacred books in Cingalese characters. I have the carbon 
copy of a memorial which I addressed to him on July 25, 1910, 
in which I discnssed the choice of the texts to be published first ; 
the use of Cingalese authorities for a Cingalese edition; the 
importance of the native commentaries for the projected Pali lex- 
icon ; the urgent need of having not only a Cingalese title-page, 
but also (for Occidental librarians) an English one as well; the 
extreme inconvenience and wastefulness of Issuing large texts in 
many small parts (as is so often done in the East) ; the impor- 
tance of the native divisions of the texts, and (at the same time) 
of possibly other, but truly convenient, means of citation; the 
need of practical and intelligently made indexes; the great 
importance of clear typography and other externals. Not long 
after, Mr. Hewa^^tarne passed away; but the administrators of 
the ‘Simon Hewavitarne Bequest' are now issuing most beauti- 
ful and practical and scholarly volumes, one after another, 
which are certain to be of immense help for the progress of Bud- 
dhist studies.®* 

Before passing on, I must call to your notice a letter from 
Mr. N. B.Utgikar, Secretary of the Maha-bharata Publication, and 
Professor P. D. Gune, Secretary of the Bhandarkar Imstitute in 
Poona, sent with the prospectus of the new edition of the Maha- 

• See JSAS for 1919, p. 277. 

A brief extract from the preface to m v memorial max here be given : 
“The first thing that I would urge upon vou is the tremendous usefubiess 
and importance of co-operation— untrammeled by any petty personal jeal- 
ousies. If vou can secure for your undertaking, genuine and true-hearted 
scholars who are imbued with the true spirit and precepts of The Exalted 
One, half the battle will be won. ’ ’ 
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bharata already mentioned, and asking for suggestions regarding 
the work undertaken and the methods of preparing the edition as 
outlined in the prospectus, and for ad'vdce on other relevant mat- 
ters vhich the prospectus may not have noticed. The most 
eminent authority among us. Professor Hopkins, has already 
responded — as I am glad to learn. In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom. Any colleague who has often vainly wished 
that the old editions might have been made more conveniently 
usable, will find pleasure and honorable satisfaction and, I 
believe, also profit in accepting this most kind invitation. 

One brief corollary to this I should like to draw in passing. 
And that is, that there is now very much that is distinctively 
Indian, which will very soon have passed away. Western 
scholars must go to India, and go speedily, if they are to make 
the observations and records which must be made soon or never. 
A remarkable illustration of this point is that remarkable book 
of Sir George Grierson’s, Bihar Peasant Life. A large part of 
the edition was destroyed, so that the book is of extremest rarity 
and worth its weight in silver and more. While he was in active 
sernee, he conceived the idea of photographing the natives as 
engaged in their various industries and using their primitive 
implements, often so like those of centuries ago that the precious 
volume is frequently an illustrated commentary upon books one 
or two thousand j’ears old. The introduction of modern agri- 
cultural and other machinery into India will soon make an under- 
taking like that of Grierson too late, if indeed it be not so already. 

Or, to take another case, when I was in Benares, beautiful 
lithographed texts of the Upanishads with, the commentaries of 
Illustrious Sankara were offered to me, which fortunately I pur- 
cha.sed. (A specimen, the Kena, lies on the table.) I do not 
think that such works can be picked up now. Becent Hindu 
pupils have told me that they have never even seen such books. 
And for accuracy and general excellence they are of large prac- 
tical value. They are doubtless the work of old-time Benares 
pandits qui'e innocent of Occidental learning, who were at once 
competent Sanskritists and skilful lithographers. 

As further evidence of the modern spirit in India, must not be 
left unnoticed the activity recently shown in the organization of 
societies for co-operation in scholarly research. The Panjab 
Historical Society was founded in 1910 by scholars of the Panjab 
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University, — doubtless not vithout the stimulus and help of Dr. 
Vogel, a distinguished pupil, and now the successor at Leyden, 
of the greatest Dutch Indianist, Hendrik Kern, himself once a 
professor at Benares. Thus Kern, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Another organization of promise is the Bihar and Orissa 
Kesearch Society, which already has to its credit the edition of 
the great inscription of Kharavela, king of Kalinga. Strong and 
promising is the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, founded in 
1915, and with the resources of the Government of the Nizam 
behind it.^" 

These things show that the Indianists of India already realize 
the importance of turning to account the modern methods of 
organization and business effieienc}’, and the modern progress of 
the graphic arts. The value of organization, and of combining 
the labors of isolated scholars for well-considered ends, is 
splendidly illustrated by the Series called Kavj a-mala of Bom- 
bay, and by the Anandasrama Series of Poona. As regards wide 
circulation and usefulness, complete works issued in such large 
groups or series as those, and in such form as only a strong and 
adequate printing establishment can give them, have an enor- 
mous advantage over works issued singly or in incomplete parts, 
and at some obscure and feeble press, and in a small edition. 
The work of eminent printers, such as the late Javaji DadajI of 
Bombay, seems to me to be a verj^ substantial service to science, 
and as such to deserv’e generous recognition from scholars. 

That India, with her great learning, is eager to adopt modem 
methods to make that learning available to lier own sons and to 
us, and is ready to join hands with us of the West in order to 
make her spiritual heritage enrich our too hurried life, — this 
much is clear. It remains (of the few things that' one may con- 
sider in so brief a time) to emphasize some of the tasks which 
seem to be most immediate and most pressing. 

And first may be said what I said years ago in one of the 
earliest volumes (vol. 4) of the Harvard Oriental Series : Make 
available to the West good Sanskrit texts and good English 
translations thereof. The labors of the last seventy years have 
given to the world of scholars editions of most of the really great 
works of the Indian antiquity — the Jaina texts excepted. Roth 


“ See JEAS 1919, p. 631. 
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and Wliituey, AVeber, Aufrecht, Max Muller, voii Schroeder, have 
given us the A'edas. The Hindus themselves, the Epos. Rhys 
Davids and his collaborators of the Pali Text Society, the texts 
of Buddhism. The AVorld-war is perhaps the end of this pio- 
neering period. It is not the least disparagement to these brave 
pioneers to say that these fii-st editions ought now to be regarded 
as provisional, and that the coming generation of Indianists must 
set to work to make new editions, uniform in general plan and 
in typography, and provided with manifold conveniences for 
quick and effective study, such as it would have been most 
ungracious even to expect in an editio princeps. To illustrate: 
Aufrecht has printed the text of the Rigveda as solid prose, like 
a German hj’mu-book. It is incontestable that hosts of critical 
facts which it needed the expert eye and mind of a Bergaigne to 
discover from Aufrecht 's or Aliiller's texts, would have been 
obvious almost to beginners from a Rigveda text printed so as to 
show its true metrical character.^''‘‘ 

There still remain very important texts of which good editions 
and vei-sions in Occidental style are a pressing need. Only two 
such will I mention, but they are texts of absolutely transcendent 
importance. One is Bharata's Xatya-^tra, the oldest funda- 
mental work upon dramaturgy and theatric arts. This we may 
hope to receive from the hand of Professor Belvalkar. The 
other is the Artha-sastra of Kautilya, Chandragupta’s prime 
minister, the greatest Indian writer upon the science of govern- 
ment. Considering the age, authorship, scope, and intrinsic 
interest of the treatise, the future student of this science may not 
ignore it. It abounds also in discussions of most modern topics, 
such as profiteering, control of liquor-traffic and prostitution, 


Eudolph Eoth ’s last letter to Whitney is dated Tubingen, 23 April, 1S94. 
Both says; “An Lanman, der mir den Harvard Phormio als Gruss gesehiekt 
hat, habe ich heute eine Karte abgelassen und ihn geniahnt fur kiinftig 
aueh eine Ausgabe des Higveda im Auge zu behalten. . . . Eine Ausgabe 

des Rigveda nach der Gestalt der Verse, wie unser Atharvaveda, ist absolut 
notwendig. Ich wundere mich, dass andere nicht darauf gedrungen habeu. 
Die Art Mullers imd Aufrechts ist hungerleideriseh. Ich selbst bediene 
mich deshalb nie der Ausgaben, sondern nur meiner Abschrift, die richtig 
angelegt ist. ’ ’ 

The postal card I still have. In it Both mentions his article, Seehtsclirei- 
hung im J eda { ZDilG, vol. 4S, p. 101), as relevant to the problems of a 
new edition. 
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public stables and laundries, use of poison-gases, and so on. Of 
this, the learned Librarian of Mysore, E. Shamasastri, working 
in a most admirable spirit of co-operation with Fleet and Thomas, 
Jolly and Barnett, and other Western Indianists, has already 
given us an excellent provisional text and version. 

Other tasks I wiU not try to specify for the coming Indianists. 
But to them, by way of needed warning, one word! It is a 
deplorable misdirection of power to spend toil and money over 
the corrupt manuscript readings of third-rate ritual texts or over 
books of pornography, — so long as the Buddhist and Jaina scrip- 
tures are largely mitranslated, so long as new texts and versions, 
or even well-revised and annotated ones, of the Vedic literature, 
of the treatises on medicine and law and philosophy, of the 
dramas and stories and epics, are still desiderata, — in short, so 
long as work of really first-rate importance still remains to be 
done. 

At present, for whatever causes, the future of humanistic 
studies does not look bright. Schools for advancing material 
progress flourish as never before. In devotion to the things of 
the spirit there is a falling off. For our future as a nation this 
is a very real danger. To meet it, we must awaken the interest 
of many young students. To this end, better elementary text- 
books are an indispensable means. And for this reason, I believe 
that the work of providing such books is at the present time more 
important than even the work of enlarging the boundaries of our 
science. I am convinced that one single year of Sanskrit study 
may, with proper books, be made so fruitful, that any one who 
intends to pursue linguistic studies — ^be he Latinist or Hellenist 
or Anglicist — may well hesitate to forego the incomparable dis- 
ciplinary training which it offers. 

Of ‘proper books,’ the first is an elementarj' Sanskrit grammar. 
Such a book I have long had in hand. But for the war, it might 
already have been issued. The inflection and sound-changes of 
the Sanskrit are very far less difBcult than is commonly supposed. 
The right method of teaching Sanskrit is to separate the difficul- 
ties of the language from those of the writing. The reason why 
so many a beginner balks at the outset, is that these difficulties are 
not separated, and that he has to grapple with them all at once. 
Accordingly I am casting the elementary grammar into a form 
which employs only Roman transliteration. The use of Roman 
16 JAOS 40 
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type makes clear to the eye, instantly and without a word of 
comment, countless facts concerning the structure of the lan- 
guage which it is utterly impossible to make clear in Nagari let- 
ters, even with a good deal of added comment.^^ Moreover, by 
combining ingenious typography with Roman letters, it is possi- 
ble, literally, to accomplish wonders for the visualizing memory. 
I have already succeeded in tabulating the paradigms of declen- 
sion and conjugation (always in parallel vertical columns) in 
such a way that even beginners admit that a real and speedy mas- 
tery of the common forms is an easy matter. 

This elementary grammar is to be very brief. I think that 
some fifty pages will suflSce to give all the grammatical facts 
needed for the first year of reading of judiciously selected texts. 
Stenzler’s famous grammar shows how easily it may happen 
that brevity is attained at the expense of clearness and adequacy. 
On one of his title-pages Joseph Wright cites the couplet, ‘Nur 
das Beispiel fiihrt zum Lieht ; Vieles Reden thut es nicht. ’ This 
I too have taken to heart. The examples have been gathered and 
cuUed with extremest care, and are often combinations of such 
frequent occurrence as to be worth learning as a help in reading. 

The addition of explanatory or illustrative material to the sec- 
tions of a grammar in such a way as to interrupt the sequence of 
the descriptive exposition is a fatal procedure. This is proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt by the Sanskrit grammar of Albert 
Thumb. And yet the illustrative material, drawn from lan- 
guages usually familiar jimong us (English, Greek, Latin), is 


“ This is due to the fact that the Nagari writing is partly syllabic, that 
a consonantal character carries with it an inherent unwritten vowel a, unless 
that vowel is expressly negated by a subscript stroke or by some other and 
written vowel. Thus the one single character for ma means two sounds, 
m and o, of which the m may be the end of one word, and the a the initial 
of the next. I can cite nothing analogous from English but a line from the 
Whimsey Anthology of Carolyn Wells (New York, 1906), p. 52: ‘I’m 
sorry you’ve been 6 o (=sick so) long; Don’t be disconsolS.’ Here the 
one character 6 (=six=sick s) designates soimds belonging in part to the 
word Mole and in part to the word so. 

At first blush, the eritio may say that the use of Boman letters is by 
itsdf enough to condemn this book, so far as Hindu learners are concerned. 
But a most intelligent Maratha pupil is of contrary opinion. I nm not with- 
out hope that my paradigm-tables in Boman letters may prove so successful 
as to convince even Hindu teachers of their nsableness with beginners. 
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exceedingly helpful, and may even be made highly entertaining. 
For this reason I propose to give a running Comment on my 
Grammar, entirely separated from the Grammar, but bound up 
with it as an appendix between the same pair of covers, and 
with the section-numbers of the Comment corresponding through- 
out with those of the Grammar, so that reference from the one 
to the other is ‘automatic.’ 

To make it easy to learn to read Sanskrit in Nagari characters, 
I am making a small, but quite separate volume. This is not to 
be taken up until the beginner has acquired a considerable vocab- 
ulary of common Sanskrit words, and such familiarity with the 
not too numerous endings and prepositional prefixes, and with 
the rules of vowel-combination, as shall enable him quickly to 
separate the confusingly run-together words. For this book, I 
believe that some of the salient facts of Indian palaeography can 
be used to great practical advantage. One should, for example, 
never begin with the initial forms of the vowels, but rather with 
the medial forms in conjunction with a preceding consonant. I 
do not think that the historical identity of form between medial 
and initial u was ever suggested to me by either a book or a 
teacher in my early years, nor yet the relation of long u to short 
M. And even to this day, the form of r in groups beginning or 
ending with r is treated as an anomaly ; whereas, in fact, it is the 
r that stands by itseK which is anomalous (m appearance, at 
least : for the apparent anomaly is very easily explained) . By 
printing this book about the Nagari alphabet at Bombay, at the 
Nirnaya Sagara Press, and with the rich and admirable type- 
fonts of that Press at command, it will be very easy to make 
scores of matters clear which are now stones of stumbling for the 
beginner. 

The way thus cleared for teaching quickly and effectively the 
essentials of Sanskrit grammar, and incidentally also the main 
structural features of our native English (of which even 
advanced students are now lamentably ignorant), — it will then 
be in order to induct the beginner into the literature. At pres- 
ent, he reads, between October first and Christmas, usually about 
five chapters of Nala, or about seven pages of the big oblong 
Bombay edition of the Maha-bharata. This would be a pitiful 
showing, if it were possible to do better with books now avail- 
able; but I fear it is not. The next step is then to prepare a 
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mimber of little text-books (they must be Utile books) from 
which the beginner can see for himself how exceedingly easy the 
easy epic texts are. These texts must be chosen with sMU and 
common sense and good taste. They must be purged of long- 
winded descriptive passages. They must not be puerile. (This 
objection lies against many much-read fables of the Hitopadesa : 
these are quite proper for Hindu boys studying Sanskrit at the 
age of ten, but not for our students of twenty or more.) Above 
all, they must be in simple unstilted language, entertaining, full 
of rapidly moving action and incident. These requirements can 
aU be met by an abbreviated text of the story of Nala. 

Some sixty years ago, Charles Bruce, a pupil of Roth, trimmed 
down the story from about a thousand quatrains to about the 
half of that. It can be reduced to even narrower compass, and 
without impairing the charm of the really beautiful story, and 
so that a beginner can easily read and understand and enjoy the 
substance of the entire poem in the first two or three months after 
the very start. To this end I propose to print the Sanskrit text, 
each quatrain in four octosyllabic lines, with suspension of the 
sound-changes at the end of the first and third, and with a simple 
English version in a paraUel column at the right.^^ Thus 
divested of the wholly adscititious difficulties of the strange 
alphabet and of aU avoidable running-together of the words, — ^it 
is simply amazing to find how easy a really easy and well-chosen 
piece of the great epic may be made for an intelligent young 
student who has mastered the principal inflections and sound- 
changes. 

Two other little emthologies are called for : one of interesting 
brief stories from the Maha-bharata, and one from the Rmnayana. 
From the former, the Sakuntala-story ought certainly to be read, 
as presenting the material of Kalidasa’s famous play. The story 
of Yayati (1. 76-), the Gambling-scene (2. 60-), the wonderful 
Night-scene on the Ganges (15. 32-), in which the fallen heroes 
come forth and talk with the living, the Great Journey (17), — 
these and many others are available as easy and readable and 
characteristic specimens of the Great Epic. 


“ Specimens of this typographic procedure may be seen in tie article on 
Hindu Ascetics in the Transactions of the Am. Philological Association for 
1917, vol. 48. 
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As long as on the earth the hills 
Shall stand, and rivers run to sea, — 

So long the Tale of Kama’s Deeds 
Throughout the world shall famous be. 

So says the Kamayana itself (1. 2. 36), in almost the very words 
of Virgil, In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae, etc. 
There is, I think, no other more immediate way of acquainting 
the Occidental with the very spirit of the Hindu, than by famil- 
iarizing him with a reasonable number of episodes from the Tale 
of Rama’s Deeds, the epic that has long been the Bible of untold 
millions and is so today. 

A similar volume of quatrains (variously called proverbs, 
Spriiche, epigrams) , each complete in itself and with a real point, 
each in simplest language and meter, — would be useful as provid- 
ing matter for learning by heart. I am convinced that the 
student of Sanskrit should begin committing such stanzas to 
memory at the very first lesson, just as beginners in French are 
wont to learn LaFontaine. Such quatrains are easily culled 
from the Maha-bharata, or from the collections of Parab or Boht- 
lingk. A small anthology of passages illustrating the Hindu 
sense of humor would be very taking with beginners. Parab 
gives many sueh.‘® An occasional selection from the Maha- 
bharata, like the Jackal’s Prayer (12. 180), might well be put 
with it. 

These little books are only four of a considerable number that 
the Indianists owe to the beginners. There should be one made 
up of extracts from the Ocean of the Rivers of Story or Katha- 
sarit-sagara. This should include characteristically diverse 
selections, such as Upako^ and the Pour Gallants (4. 26-86), 
part of the Book of Noodles (61), and some of the Vampire- 
stories (75-99), such as the amusing tale of the Father who mar- 
ried the Daughter and his Son who married her Mother. 
Another should give extracts from the Puranas. Thus from the 
Vishnu, what could be more interesting for the man who reads 
of the achievements of modem astronomy, than the Hindu 
theories (6. 3-) of the evolution and dissolution of the universe? 
and what could be finer and more fit for the century of the World- 


“ Subharita-ratna-bhandagara, 2d ed., Bombay, 1886, p. 622. See also 
Bohtlingk, suni drste, etc., elcona vinsatir naryah, etc. 
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war than the Earth-song (4. 24) ? At least four small volumes 
should he devoted to specimens from the Rigveda, the Atharva- 
veda, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishads. These last might 
well be entitled ‘ Theosophy of the Hindus : their doctrine of thp 
all-pervading God.' 

Two Sanskrit dictionaries are greatly needed. The wonderful 
thesaurus of Bdhtlingk and Roth was finished almost half a cen- 
tury ago, and (as the exploitation of the Artha-^stra, for exam- 
ple, and of other texts makes evident) needs now to be thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date. For this very purpose there is 
in London, at the India Ofiice Library, a large amount of unpub- 
lished lexicographical material which came from Aufrecht and 
CappeUer. But who is to find the money for so large an under- 
taking ? and when and where may we look for two such giants as 
Bohtlingk and Roth to do that Herculean task * — ^But not only is 
a revised lexicon on a grand scale a desideratum, — even more 
pressing is the need of a dictionary of moderate compass for the 
use of beginners. For this purpose CappeUer 's was good, and 
its price was smaU, but it is out of print. The second edition of 
Monier Williams 's is fuU and accurate, but its price was 64 shil- 
lings before the war. AU things considered, — typography and 
size^* and scope and low price, — ^MacdoneU’s Sanshrit-English 
Dictionary, issued in 1893, is of incomparable exceUence. But 
the copies were aU sold by 1910, and the book has now been unob- 
tainable for ten years. AU these three dictionaries were printed 
from type and not from electrotype plates. This was a very 
great and most unfortunate mistake. For a new issue cannot 
be made except by setting up the entire work from a to izzard, 
and at an expense which is now commerciaUy almost out of the 
question. 

Dictionaries, like tables of logarithms, ought never to be 
printed except from electrotype plates. As for MacdoneU 's book, 
its whole life upon the market was only seventeen years, a period 
lamentably short when compared with the time (the time of 
an expert) which the author spent in writing it. Instead of a 
separate glossary for each of the little volumes of text mentioned 
above, it would be far better to have a smaU but adequate dic- 

i 

“Its weight is a trifle over 3 pounds; that of the St Petersburg Leiieoa 

is OYex 34. 
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tionaiy like Macdonell’s. I am at a loss to know what course to 
suggest at this time, which is so critical for the maintenance of 
Indie studies. But as soon as the costs of production are lower, 
■ I think the best plan would be to reset Macdonell’s dictionary, 
even if it were practically unchanged, and to electrotype the 
work, so that a new issue of say five hundred copies could be 
struck off at any time as needed, and with small expense. 

As was just said, the present time is indeed a critical one in 
the history of Orient^ll studies. The war brought us to a height 
of moral elevation and of enthusiasm for the noblest ideals, 
which, on such a scale, was without precedent in human history. 
Among the signs of the imhappy reaction that has set in, are the 
fatal dawdlings of partisan polities and the wranglings for 
bonuses. Another is the feebler interest in things which, 
although not in a material way, do yet most truly enrich our life. 
But, with all the political and economic miseries that the war has 
brought us, it has also, for better or worse, brought the East 
nearer to the West. With this hard fact we must reckon. 
Students of the Orient must so direct their work as to make it 
most effective in helping our countrjonen to understand and 
respect our neighbors across the Pacific, and to deal justly and 
honorably with them. We must realize that their prophets and 
saints and sages have made great attainments in what is most 
truly ‘the fulness of life.’ And to make this fact clear to the 
Occident, we must faithfully devote ourselves to just such pro- 
saic tasks as those which I have outlined. If these are well done, 
done by teachers who themselves have the teachable habit of 
mind and never forget the broader bearings of their life-work, 
we may hope that Oriental studies will not fail to maintain their 
value and to justify the belief in their practical and political 
significance. 
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V. S. SUKTHANKAB 
Archaeological Survet of India 

Introduction 

No METHODICAL study’^ has yet been made of the thirteen 
anonjTnous dramas issued as Nos. XV-XVII, XX-XXII, XXVI, 
XXXIX, and XLII of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and 
ascribed by their editor, Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, to the cele- 
brated playwright Bhasa. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
review of the plays — and the only one that has contributed sub- 
stantially to our knowledge of them — ^is found in the editor’s own 
introductions to the editio princeps of the Svapnavasavadatta 
and that of the Pratimanataka respectively. Opinion may be 
divided as to whether the learned editor has fully vindicated his 
claims regarding the age of the dramas or the authorship of 
Bhasa, but it seems unquestionable that the arguments brought 
forward by him in support of his case deserve serious considera- 
tion. Another approach to a study of these dramas is found in 
the introduction to a subsequent edition^ of the Svapnavasava- 
datta by Prof. H. B. Bhide. This author replies to the arguments 
of a scholar who had in the meanwhile published an article in a 
vernacular journal calling into question the conclusion of Gana- 
pati Sastri regarding the authorship of Bhasa, and attempts to re- 
establish it by adducing fresh proofs in support of it. Mr. Bhide 
then turns his attention to the question of Bhasa ’s age, which he 
endeavors to fix by what may be termed a process of successive 
elimination. Incidentally it may be remarked that his arguments 
lead him to assign the dramas to an epoch even earlier than that 
claimed for them by Ganapati Sastri.^ While it would be invid- 

‘A complete bibliography of the literature, Indian (including the works 
in vernaculars, of which there is a considerable number already) and 
European, bearing on the subject, will be the theme of a separate article. 

’ The Svapna Vasavadatta of Bhasa edited with Introduction, Notes 
etc. ete. by H. B. Bhide, . . . with Sanskrit Commentary (Bhavnasar 
1916). ^ ’ 

’According to Ganapati Sastri the author of these dramas, Bhasa, ‘must 
necessarily be placed not later than the third or second century B C ’• 
according to Mr. Bhide, 475 B. C. to 417 B. C. would be the period of 
Bhasa. 
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ious to belittle tbe work of these pioneers in the field deny 
them their meed of praise, it must nevertheless be confessed that 
their investigations are characterised by a narrowness of scope 
and a certain perfunctoriness of treatment which unfortunately 
deprive them of all claims to finality. Vast fields of enquiry have 
been left practically imtouched ; and, it need not be pointed out, 
a study of these neglected questions might seriously modify the 
views on the plays and the playwright based on the facts now 
available. 

Nor have the critics^ of Ganapati Sastri, who challenge his 
ascription of the plaj'^s to Bhasa, attempted — ^perhaps they have 
not deemed it worth their while to attempt — to get below the 
surface ; their investigations confine themselves to a very 
restricted field, upon the results of which their conclusions are 
based. Corresponding to the different isolated features of these 
plays selected by them for emphasis, different values are obtained 
by them for the epoch of these dramas ; and having shown that 
these dates are incompatible with the probable age of Bhasa, 
these writers have considered their responsibility ended. 

Now whatever opinion may be held regarding the age of these 
plays it seems undeniable that they are worthy of very close 
study. Their discovery has given rise to some complicated lit- 
erary problems, which demand elucidation. Their Prakrit, 
which contains some noteworthy peculiarities, requires analysis ; 
their technique, which differs in a marked manner from that of 
hitherto known dramas, requires careful study ; their metre, with 
its preponderance of the sloka, and their Alaihkara of restricted 
scope, both caU for minute investigation. The fragment® Caru- 
datta alone, of which the Mrcchakatika looks almost like an en- 
larged version, suggests a whole host of problems. Some verses 
(or parts of verses) from these dramas are met with again in 
different literary works; we find others referred to in critical 
works of different epochs : have they been borrowed or quoted 
(as the case may be) from our dramas? If so, what chronologi- 

*Prof. Pandeya in the rernaeular periodical Sarada (Vol. 1, No. 1), who 
assigns the plays to the 10th century A. D.; and Dr. L. D. Barnett in 
JBAS, 1919, pp. 233f., who ascribes them to an anonymous poet of about 
the 7th century A. D. 

‘ Thereon see my article ‘ ‘ ‘ Charudatta ’ ’ — A Fragment ’ in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society (Bangalore), 1919. 
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cal conclusions follow from these references? Some of these 
questions have never been dealt with at all before; there are 
others whose treatment by previous writers must be called super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory ; but all of them merit exhaustive investi- 
gation. In these Studies I shall try to discuss various prob- 
lems connected with these plays with aU the breadth of treatment 
they require. I hope that they will in some measure answer the 
demand. 

At first I shall devote myself to collation of material; subse- 
quently, when I have a sufficient number of facts at my disposal, 
duly tabulated and indexed, I shall turn my attention to the ques- 
tion of the age and the authorship of these dramas, and consider 
whether, from the material available, it is possible to deduce any 
definite conclusions regarding these topics. From the nature of 
the case it may not be possible to find for the question of the 
authorship an answer free from all elements of uncertainty ; but 
it is hoped that the cumulative evidence of facts gleaned from a 
review of the plays from widely different angles will yield some 
positive result at least regarding their age. 

In conclusion it should be made clear that nothing is taken for 
granted regarding the author or the age of these plays. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the choice of the title ‘ Studies in Bhasa, ' or 
the expression ‘dramas of Bhasa’ if used in the sequel with refer- 
ence to them, does not necessarily imply the acceptance of the 
authorship of Bhasa ; the use of Bhasa ’s name should be regarded 
merely as a matter of convenience, unless the evidence adduced 
be subsequently found to justify or necessitate the assumption 
involved. 

I. On certain archaisms in the Prakrit of these dramas. 

The scope of this article, the first of the series, is restricted to a 
consideration of certain selected words and grammatical forms, 
occurring in the Prakrit of the dramas before us, which arrest our 
attention by their archaic character. There are many other ques- 
tions relative to the Prakrit of these plays which await investiga- 
tion, such as, for example, its general sound-system, its varieties, 
its distribution, etc. : they will be dealt with in subsequent arti- 
cles. ‘Archaic’ and ‘modem’ are of course relative terms. The 

words noticed below are called ‘archaic’ in reference to what may 
be said to be the standard dialect-stage of the Prakrit of the 
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dramas of the classical period, such as those of Kalidasa. No 
comparative study has yet been made of the Prakrit of Kalidasa 
and his successors with a view to ascertaining the developmental 
differences (if any) obtaining between them ; marked differences 
there are none ; and we are constrained, in the absence of detailed 
study, to regard the Prakrits of the post-Kalidasa dramas as 
static dialect-varieties showing only minute differences of vocab- 
ulary and' style. 

Methodologically the question whether all these thirteen anony- 
mous plays are the works of one and the same author should have 
been taken up first for investigation. But even a cursory exam- 
ination of these plays is enough to set at rest all doubts regard- 
ing the common authorship ; moreover the point has already been 
dealt with in a fairly satisfactory manner by the editor of the 
plays, whose conclusions have not hitherto evoked adverse com- 
ment. The question will, however, in due course receive all the 
attention and scrutiny necessary. 

Meanwhile we will turn to the discussion of what I regard as 
archaisms m the Prakrit of these plays. 

An alphabetical list of selected archaisms. 

1. amhaarh { = Skt. asmdham). 

Svapna. 27 (twice; Cetl), 28 (Ceti) ; Panca. 21 (Vrddhagopa- 
laka) ; Avi. 25 (Dhatri), 29 (Vidusaka). 

amhdam is used in the passage just quoted; but in other 
places the very same characters use the later form amhdnarh, 
which is formed on the analogy of the thematic nominal bases: 
cf. Ceti in Svapna. 24, 32 ; Vrddhagopalaka in Panca. 20, 21 ; and 
Dhatri in Avi. 23. The latter form occurs, moreover, in Cam. 
1 (Sutradhara), 34 (Ceti). The form amhd{k)am, it may be 
remarked, is neither mentioned by grammarians® nor found in 
the dramas hitherto known. But Pali, it wiU be recalled, has still 
amhdkam, and Aivaghosa’s dramas (Liiders®® 58) have pre- 
served the corresponding tum{h)dk{am). Owing to the simul- 


* Thus, for instance, Markandeya in his Prakrtasarvasva (ed. Grantha- 
pradarsani, Vizagapatam, 1912), IX. 95, lays down specifically that the 
gen. pin. of the 1st pers. pron. in Sauraseni is amharh or amhaiMm. 

**Here and in similar references ‘Luders’ stands for Luders, Bruehstudke 
Buddhistischer Dramen {Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte, Heft I), Berlin 1911. 
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taneons occurrence' in our dramas of both the forms in the speech 
of one and the same character, we are not in a position to decide 
at this stage whether the amhdam of our manuscripts is a genu- 
inely archaic use of the word or whether there is a contamina- 
tion here with the Skt. asmakam. It may again be that the prom- 
iscuous use of the doublets points to a period of transition. 

2. Eoot arh-. 

Svapna. 7 (TapasI) ; Abhi. 5 (Tara). 

Twice the root appears in Prakrit passages in these dramas 
with imassimilated conjunct: once as a nominal base arhd 
(Svapna. 7) and again as a verbum finitum arhadY (Abhi. 5). 
In the latter case the editor eonjecturally emends the reading of 
the manuscripts to arihadi. A priori the conjunct rJi seems 
hardly admissible in a Prakrit dialect and one is tempted to fol- 
low the editor of the dramas in regarding it as a mistake of the 
scribe. In the Sauraseni of later dramas an epenthetic i divides 
the conjunct: arih- (Pischel 140). Of this form we have two 
instances in our dramas: arihadi in Pratima. 6 (Avadatika) and 
anarihdni in Abhi. 15 (Sita). In another place, however, the 
word appears with an epenthetic Abhi. 60 (Sita) we have 
anaruhdni (instead of anarihdni) in a passage which is otherwise 
identical with Abhi. 15 quoted above. Thus, an emendation 
would have seemed inevitable in the two isolated instances con- 
taining the conjunct, had not the Turfan manuscripts of Asva- 
ghosa's dramas, with which our manuscripts will be shown to 
have a number of points in common, testified to the correctness of 
the reading, by furnishing a probable instance of the identical 
orthographic peculiarity. In a passage from a speech placed in 
the mouth either of the Courtesan or the Vidusaka (and therefore 
Sauraseni) occurs a word that is read by Prof. Liiders as arhessi 
(Luders 49). Unfortunately the portion of the palm-leaf which 
contains the conjunct rh is chipped, and the reading, therefore, 

'The actual reading of the text is a{rhaMha)di, meaning apparently 
that the MS. reading is arhadi and that the editor would emend to arihadi. 

• See Pischel, Grammatik d. Praknt-Spra^hen (abbreviated in the sequel 
as ‘Pischel’), § 332. 

•Pischel (§140) remarks that the Devanagari and South-Indian recen- 
sions of Sakuntala and Malavika, and the Priyadarsika, have aruhadi in 
fiaurasenij according to him it is an incorrect use. 
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cannot claim for itself absolute certainty. However that may be. 
Prof. Liiders appears to have in his own mind no doubt regard- 
ing the correctness of the reading adopted by him. Should this 
restoration be correct, we should have a precedent for our seem- 
ingly improbable reading. It is not easy to explain satisfactorily 
the origin of this anomaly. We can only conjecture, as Prof. 
Liiders does, that the conjunct rh was still pronounced without 
the svarabhaMi, or was at any rate written^® in that manner. 
Assuming that our reading of the word arh- in both sets of 
manuscripts is correct, this coincidence, which is a proof as posi- 
tive as it is fortuitous of the afiBnity between our dramas and 
those of Asvaghosa, has an importance which cannot be over- 
rated. 


3. ahake (= Skt. dham). 

Cam. 23 (Sahara). 

Occurs in these dramas only once in the (Magadhi) passage 
just quoted. Sahara uses only in two other places the nomina- 
tive case of the pronoun of the first person, namely Cam. 12 
(which is a verse), and 15; in both these instances, however, as 
elsewhere in our dramas, occurs the ordinary Tatsama aham. 
The derivation of ahake is sufficiently clear ; and since in Saura- 
seni and Magadhi the svdrthe-su&s. -ka may be retained unaltered 
(Pischel 598), the form is theoretically, at any rate, perfectly 
regular. It has moreover the sanction of the grammarians, being 
specifically noticed in a Prahrit grammar, namely the Prahrta- 
prahasa (11. 9) of Vararuci, which is the oldest Prakrit grammar 
preserved (Pischel 32). In his paradigma of the 1st pers. pron. 
Pischel encloses this form in square brackets, indicating there- 
with that there are no instances of its use in the available manu- 
scripts. Probably this view represents the actual state of things 
in Pischel ’s time. It would be wrong on that account to regard 
its occurrence here as a pedantic use of a speculative form which 
is nothing more than a grammarian’s abstraction. For we now 
have in Asvaghosa ’-s dramas an authentic instance of the use of a 
stiU older form, dhakam, in the ‘dramatic’ Magadhi of the Dusta 


“ It would be worth while examining the Prakrit inscriptions to ascertain 
whether they contain any instances of this usage, and if so to determine its 
epochal and topographical limits. 
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(Bosewicht) ; Liiders 36. The ahake of these dramas and of 
Vararuci stands midway and supplies the necessary connecting 
link between the ahakam of Asvaghosa and the hake, hag(g)e of 
later grammarians and dramatists. The legitimacy and archaism 
of ahake may, therefore, be regarded as sufficiently established. 
Incidentally the correspondence with Vararuci is worthy of note. 
— The occasion for the use, in this instance, of the stronger form 
ahake, instead of the usual aham, appears to be that the con- 
text requires an emphasis to be laid on the subject of the sen- 
tence; ahake ddva vancide . . . ‘Even have been duped . . .’ — 
The later forms hake, ha(g)ge occur neither in the preserved 
fragments of Asvaghosa ’s dramas nor iu our dramas, a fact which 
is worthy of remark. 

4. dma. 

Svapna. 45 (Vidusaka), 80 (Padmavati), etc.; Cam. 4 (Nati), 
20 (§akara) ; etc. etc. 

An affirmative particle occurring very frequently in these 
dramas and used in all dialects alike. This word, which is met 
with also in the modem Dravidian dialects, where it has precisely 
the same sense, seems to have dropped out of the later Prakrit. 
It need not on that account be set down as a late Dravidianism 
introduced into the manuscripts of our dramas by South Indian 
scribes, for its authenticity is sufficiently established by its occur- 
rence in Pali on the one hand and in the Turfan manuscripts of 
Asvaghosa ’s dramas on the other (Liiders 46). 

5. karia (= Skt. krtvd). 

Svapna. 52 (Vidusaka), 63 (Vasavadatta), 70 (Pratiharl) ; 
Pratijna. 10, 11, and 15 (Hamsaka), 41, 45, and 50 (Vidusaka) ; 
etc. etc. 

The regular Saurasenl form is kadua (Pischel 581, 590)’. But 
Hemacandra (4. 272) allows also karia. While this rule of the 
grammarian is confirmed by the sporadic occurrence of kari{y)a 
in manuscripts, it is interesting to remark that it is met with 
also in a Sauraseni passage in Asvaghosa ’s dramas (Liiders 46). 


“ [Editorial note . — The sufSx fco cannot, in mj opinion, have this mean- 
ing. Here it is very likely pitying (“poor unlucky I”); or it may be 
svarthe. — ^F. E.] 
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According to Pischel (KB 8. 140, quoted by Liiders in Bruch- 
stiicke Buddhistischer Dramen, p. 48, footnote 3) the use of 
karia is confined exclusively to the Nagari and South Indian re- 
censions of Sakuntala and Malavika. But its occurrence in 
the Turfan manuscripts of Asvaghasa’s dramas shows that it is 
a genuinely archaic form and not a vagary of South Indian or 
Nagari manuscripts. — kadua does not occur in our dramas, nor in 
the preserved fragments of Asvaghosa’s dramas. Incidentally 
we may note that our plays also furnish instances of the use of 
the parallel form gacchia (Slrt. gatvd) of which the regular 
(later) Sauraseni form is gadua; see Caru. 1, etc. etc. 

6. kissa, kissa (=Skt. kasya). 

Avi. 16 (Vidusaka), 20 (Nalinika), 71 and 73 (Vidusaka) ; 
Pratima. 6 (Sita) ; Caru. 24 (Sahara). 

The dialects are Sauraseni (kissa) and MagadhI (kissa). For- 
mally these words represent the genitive singular of the inter- 
rogative pronoun, but here as elsewhere they are used exclusively 
in the sense of the ablative kasmdt — ^“why?’, ‘wherefore?’. 
Neither of these words — in this stage of phonetic development — 
occurs in the Prakrit of the grammarians and other dramatists 
(with but one exception), which have kisa (kisa) instead (Pischel 
428). kissa occurs frequently in PaU, kissa is used by the Dusta 
(‘Bosewicht’) in Asvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders 36) j in both these 
instances the words have precisely the same sense as here. Like 
ahake (above no. 3), kissa (kissa) corresponds exactly to the 
theoretical predecessors of forms in use in the Prakrit of later 
dramas, kisa occurs once in these plays also : Svapna. 29 (Cep) . 

Unless a period of transition be assumed, kissa would appear to 
be the right form to use here. For, kisa may represent the spur- 
ious correction of a learned transcriber; but were kisa (kisa) the 
original reading in all these places, it would be difficult to explain 
the deliberate substitution of an archaic kissa (kissa) in its place. 
In other words I assume the principle of progressive correction, 
that is the tendency of successive generations of scribes to mod- 
ernize the Prakrit of older works so as to bring it in line with the 
development of the Prakrit of their own times. Unless, there- 
fore, as already remarked, it is assumed that the simultaneous use 
of the two forms be regarded as indicating a period of transition, 
kissa (kissa) would appear to be the form proper to the dialect 
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of our dramas. In passing it may be pointed out that kissa 
(kissa) cannot be arrived at by the Prakritization of any Sanskrit 
form; therefore a question of contamination does not rise in 
this case. 


7. khu (—Skt.khalu). 

Svapna. 5 (Vasavadatta), 7 (Tapasi), 11 (Padmavati), 13 
(Ceti), etc. etc. 

Written almost throughout without the doubling of the initial. 
Now the rule deduced from an observation of the usage of manu- 
scripts appears to be that after short vowels and after e and o 
(which then are shortened under those circumstances), we should 
have kkhu; after long vowels, however, khu (Pischel 94) . This 
rule applies to Sauraseni and Magadhi alike. But in the manu- 
scripts of Asvaghosa’s dramas the initial is never doubled; and 
in our text of the present plays there are only two instances of 
the doubling, both of which are spurious and due to mistakes of 
copyists. We will turn our attention to these first. They are : — 
(1) Abhi. 23 (Sita) : aho aaruM-kkhu issard^^ and (2) Pratima. 
22 (Sita) : nam saha-dhamma-drinl-kkku aham. It is quite evi- 
dent that the doubling in these instances, which takes place after 
the long finals d and », is contrary to every rule, and is nothing 
more than a mistake of some transcriber. It may therefore be 
assumed that at the stage in which the dialects of our dramas 
find themselves the doubling of the initial in khu had not yet 
taken effect. We notice here, however, the first step taken to its 
treatment as an enclitic. In the dramas of Asvaghosa khu re- 
mains imaltered throughout with undoubled initial but in our 
dramas we find frequently hu substituted for it in the combina- 
tions na khu and kim nu -f- khu: Svapna. 23 (Vasavadatta), 
58 (Vidusaka), 63 (Vasavadatta), etc.; Pratijna. 9 (Hainsaka) ; 
Panca. 20 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; A\d. 79 (Nalinika), 82 (Kurangl), 
92. (Nalinika) ; etc. etc. Sporadically khu is retained unaltered 
even in these combinations.** 


“ But note Svapna. 27 (Vasavadatta) : aho akarund Jehu issara. Of 
course the retention of the intervocalic fc is unjustifiable. 

”Prof. Liiders does cite “tJeJehu in Asvaghosa’s dramas; but, as he him- 
self points out, it is far from certain that we have the particle Jehu before 
ns (Liiders 51, footnote 3). 

“For instance, Jeim nu Jehu, Svapna. 63 (Vasavadatta). 
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8. tava (= Skt. tava). 

Svapna. 17 (TapasI), 40 (Padmavati), 78 (Dhatrl) ; Pratima. 8 
(Avadatika) ; etc. etc. 

This is the usual form of the ■word in our plays in all dialects 
alike; in addition, of course, the old enclitic te (de) is also in use. 
The Sauraseni of Asvaghosa’s dramas furnishes also an example 
of its*ase in the Prakrit of dramas (Liiders 46), and it is com- 
mon enough in Pali. On the other hand the later forms 
tu{m)ha, and tujjha are unknown alike to the Prakrit of Asva- 
ghosa and these plays. According to Prakrit grammarians and 
the usage of the manuscripts of later dramas tu{m)ha (and not 
tava) is proper to Sauraseni;^’ evidenth’ this represents the state 
of things at a later epoch. The use of tava seems later to be 
restricted to Magadhi, Ardhamagadhi, and Jaina Maharasp-i 
(Pischel 421). 


9. tuvam (= Skt. tuam). 

Svapna. 37 (Padmavati), 38 (Vasavadatta), 53 (Padminika), 54 
(Padminika), 55 (Padminika); Pratijna. 40 (Vidusaka), 42 
(Vidu-saka) ; Avi. 73 (Vidusaka), 77 (Vidusaka), 79 (Kurahgl) ; 
Uru. 104 (Durjaya) ; Caru. 2 (Nati) ; etc. etc. 

This form, in which the assimilation has not yet taken effect, 
disappeared from the Prakrit of later dramas, which substitute 
tumam in its place. But it is mentioned by Prakrit grammarians 
(Pischel 420), and it is the regular form of the nominative ease 
of the 2nd pers. pron. in Pali and inscriptional Prakrit. It was, 
moreover, in use still in Asvaghosa’s time (Liiders 46), which is 
significant from our viewpoint. The later form tumam occurs 
sporadically in our dramas also : Svapna. 78 (Dhatri) ; Pratijna. 
58 (Bhata and Gatrasevaka), 62 (Bhata) ; Avi. 29 (VidiLsaka), 
92 (Vasumitra). In respect to the references from the Pratijna. 
(58, 62) it should be remarked that the manuscripts upon which 
our text is based are just at this place defective, and full of 
mistakes; consequently the readings adopted in the text cannot 
by any means be looked upon as certain. — Twice tuvam is used 
in the accusative^^ case: Uru. 105 (Durjaya), Caru. 71 (Ganika). 

See Pischel 421 for a discussion of the merits and use of the different 
Prakrit equivalents of Skt. tava. 

’*In the paradigma of the pronoun of the 2nd pers. Pischel gives the 
form tuvam for the nom. and aec. sing., but he encloses it in square brackets. 
17 JAOS 40 
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But the usual form of the accusative case iu our plays, as in later 
Prakrit, is tumani; e. g. Svapna. 27 and 32 (Ceti). 

10. dissa-, dissa- (= Skt. drsya-). 

Svapna. 70 (Pratihari) ; Avi. 22 (Nalinika), 70 (Vidusaka) ; Pra- 
tijua. 58 (Bhata) ; Bala. 50 (Vrddhagopalaka) ; Madhyama. 4 
(Brahmani) ; Uru. 101 (Gandharl) ; Abhi. 54 (Sita) ; Caru. 16 
(Sahara) ; Pratima. 5 (Sita) ; etc. 

In the abo^'e instances we have the root-form dissa-. On the 
other hand, in a number of other places the later form dlsa-, with 
the simplification of the conjunct, has been used. The relation 
dissa-: dlsa- is the same as that of kissa: klsa discussed in para- 
graph 6. According to Pischel dissa- occurs in the Ardhama- 
gadhi of the Jaina canon, but not in the dramas, which substitute 
dlsa- instead (Pischel 541). This later form dlsa- is met with 
in our dramas only iu : Avi. 28 (Vidfisaka), 91 (Vasumitra) ; 
Pratijna. 54 (Vidusaka) ; Caru. 16 (Sakara). It is worth noting 
that in one instance (Caru. 16) the two forms occur on the same 
page and are placed in the mouth of the same character (Sahara). 
The remarks made in paragraph 6 on the relation of the forms 
kissa: klsa are also applicable here. It is interesting to note 
that the passive base dissa- is in use not only in Pali, but also in 
Asvaghosa’s dramas (Liiders 58). 

11. vaam (= Skt. vayam). 

Svapna. 31 (Vidusaka) ; Avi. 93 (Vasumitra) ; Caru. 49 (Vidu- 
saka). 

In Svapna. (p. 31) the word is spelt vayam; but in conformity 
with the orthography of the manuscripts of our dramas, which 
omit the interv’ocalic y, the reading vaam should be adopted also 
in this instance. The form proper to Saurasenl, to which dialect 
all the above passages belong, is amhe (Pischel 419). But it is 
interesting to note that Vararuci (12. 25) and Markandeya 
70, according to Pischel 419, permit the use of va{y)am in 
Saurasenl. And again in the dramas of Asvagho.sa we do 
actually meet with an instance of the use of vayam in a dia- 
lect which is probably Saurasenl (Liiders 58). The form amhe 
does not occur in the preserved fragments of Asvaghasa’s dramas. 
And in our plays it occurs, as far as my observation goes, only 
three times : twice, curiously enough, in the sense of (the nomi- 
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native ease of) the dual dvdm (Abhi. 48; Pratima. 58), and once 
in the accusative^’’ case (Pratima. 35). va{y)am may therefore 
be regarded as a form peculiar and proper to the older Prakrits. 

SUMMARY 

Above have been set forth a number of peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary and grammar in which the Prakrit of our dramas differs 
from that of the dramas of Kalidasa and other classical play- 
wrights. Every one of these peculiarities is shared by the 
Prakrit of Asvaghosa’s dramas. In some instances the archaic 
and the more modern form are used side by side in our dramas : 
e. g. amhdam and amhdnani; tuvam and tumam; kissa and klsa; 
dissa- and disa-; arh-, arih~ and aruh-. But in other instances 
the archaic forms are used to the exclusion of the later forms: 
e. g. ahake (later hage), va{y)am (later amhe, Nom. Plu.), tava 
(later tumha), karia (later kadiia), and dma (obsolete). The 
absence of doubling of the initial of the particle khu after e 
and 0 may be taken to indicate an epoch when the shorten- 
ing of the final e and o had not yet taken effect. "Worthy of 
special note are the forms ahake and dma, which not only are 
unknown to later Prakrit, but are not the regular tadbhavas of 
any Sanskrit words. It should also be remembered that ahake 
and va(y)am (used in our plays practically to the exclusion of 
hage and amhe respectively) are noticed in Vararuci’s Prakrta- 
prakasa, which is believed to be the oldest Prakrit grammar 
extant. 

The affinities with Asvaghosa’s Prakrit pointed out above have 
a bearing on the age of our dramas which will receive our atten- 
tion in due course. Meanwhile it will suffice to note that these 
affinities go far to prove that below the accretion of ignorant mis- 
takes and unauthorised corrections, for which the successive gen- 
erations of scribes and ‘diaskeuasts’ should be held responsible, 
there lies in the dramas before us a solid bedrock of archaic Pra- 
krit, which is much older than any we know from the dramas of 
the so-called classical period of Sanskrit literature. 


'• It should be remarked that amh- is the regular base of the oblique 
cases of this pronoun, and that amhe, aecus., is regular in all dialects. 
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The axciext Semites sometimes took their tribal totems from 
trees, ivhieh they thought of as animate. The leaves, bark, gum 
or wood of such trees they conceived as preserving the attributes 
of the tree itself. Thickets, groves or forests of such trees were 
sacred places, to trespass in which was disastrous. Setting fire to 
such a thicket to bring the ground under cultivation is said, in 
more than one Arabian story, to have brought about the depar- 
ture of spirits of the trees in the form of fljing serpents who 
brought death to the intruders. From very early times certain 
trees and plants were thought to possess special virtues for cere- 
monial purification, and it is not impossible that such uses ante- 
dated animal sacrifice as a means of atonement to the higher 
powers.^ Echoes of such beliefs may be found in the Old Testa- 
ment fable of the trees that chose the bramble to be their king.® 

Among knoivn products of Arabia, those especially valued for 
purposes of purification were the lemon grass (idhkhir)^ — of 
which the woody root is more fragrant than the hoUow stem (An- 
dropogon schoenanthus) — ^which grows tall and strong in the 
valleys of streams in both Arabia and Somaliland ; th.e senna 
(Cassia angustifolia), a leguminous shrub native in th“ Somali 
uplands; the myrrh (Balsamodendron myrrha), a small tree 
whose rudimentary leaves olfer little evaporating surface to the 
blazing sun of its native uplands; the acacia (Acacia seyal), 
5'ieldmg a valued hard wood and a gum of specific virtue; the 
balsam (Balsamodendron gileadense), a poorer cousin of the 
myrrh ; the sweet flag or calamus (Acorus calamus) ; the ladanum 
or rock rose (Cistvs villosus) ; the fragrant blooming kadi or 
screw pine (Pandanus odoratissimus) ; and most valued of all, the 
frankincense (Boswellia Carterii), a fully-leaved small tree which 
requires more water than the mjTrh and grows therefore in val- 

Kobertson Smith, The Seligion of the Semites, 133; ef. Herodotus, 

3. 107. 

’ Judg. 9. 8. sqg. 

“Smith, op. cit. 142. 
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leys at the base of hills, whieh attract some of the moisture of the 
monsoons, around the enclosed bays of South Arabia and the Tal- 
leys of the Horn of Africa. 

So firmly rooted was the belief in the efficacy of the lemon grass 
that Mohammed, in making his reservations of sacred land in 
Arabia, on which it was forbidden to cut fodder, fell trees, or 
hrmt game (the natural products of the holy soil being exempt 
from human appropriation), was compelled, we are told by Rob- 
ertson Smith, to except the lemon grass because of an ancient cus- 
tom that allowed it to be cut for certain purposes, ‘for entomb- 
ment and purification of houses, ’ uses w’hich persist to the pres- 
ent day.^ Myrrh also had its peculiar uses for the entombment 
of the dead; senna and frankincense for the purification of the 
living. Ritual observance in various faiths in our own day calls 
for a strict fast before partaking of tbe sacrament. In more 
primitive times, and even today, as Robertson Smith shows of the 
Masai in East Africa,® such observance requires not only fasting, 
but the use of strong purges that the body maj- contain nothing 
unclean and the indmdual thus more surely make his atonement. 
Such was, probably, one of the objects of the formulae of the 
Babylonians quoted by Dr. Jastrow, which depended apparently 
iipon senna as a prime ingredient.® 

Frankincense had a religious value greater than the rest, 
whether its odor was used in the form of ointments or was pro- 
duced by burning the gum as an altar sacrifice. No other prod- 
uct of antiquity was collected with such strict religious precau- 
tions. The Periplus tells us that it could be gathered only by 
certain individuals Pliny adds that they must be men upright 
in life, Imng in celibacy during the gathering season;® and 
Marco Polo tells of the islands off the south coast of Arabia® 
whereof one was reserved for the women and the other for the 
men during the gathering season. 

Such, in brief, were the principal media of purification of the 
early Semitic world. The demand for them in neighboring coun- 


* Smith, op. cit. 142. 

' Smith, op. cit. 434. 

’ Trans. Hoy. Soc. Med. 7. 2. 133. 
‘Periplus, 29. 32. 

‘ Pliny, S. N. 12. 30. 

’ Marco Polo, 30. 31. 
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tries gave a very early impetus to international commerce. 
Egyptian records as early as the 5th Dynasty tell of Punt expe- 
ditions yielding incense and aromatics. The well-known Punt 
reliefs of the 18th Dynasty tell of frankincense and myrrh, oint- 
ments and fragrant woods.^® Babylonian and Assyrian tribute 
lists tell of the same substances, and of leaves used for the cere- 
monial purgatives.^^ It is here that the literary tradition brings 
in the words, cinnamon and cassia, which refer today to the bark 
and wood of the tree laurel of India and tropical Asia {Cinna- 
momum tamala). But it would seem that such reference is not 
borne out by the original texts. 

The occasion for this doubt is the well-known fact that laurel 
varieties will not grow where lime is present in the soil, that they 
require considerable moisture, and the tree laurel in particular 
abundant seasonal rainfall.^^ In the Somali peninsula, which 
the Greeks and Eomans thought to be the home of the cinnamon, 
calcareous rock is everywhere found, the uplands being thereby 
arid, while calcareous clay is characteristic of the river bottoms. 
These conditions, with scanty rainfall and high average tempera- 
ture, make it improbable that laurel varieties ever grew there. 
The same testimony is furnished aMke in geological history and 
in modern exploration. Fossil cinnamomums are found in Asia 
but not in Africa. R. E. Drake-Brockman, a British officer 
stationed at Berbera, made special inquiries some years ago at 
my request, interviewing Somali traders from all the caravan 
routes and showing them cinnamon bark, wood and lea£ He 
found them utterly ignorant of any such product,^* and writes, 
‘ had cinnamon been a product of the Horn of Africa it is hardly 
reasonable to suppose that it would have so completely disap- 
peared. I have never met with it in any part of the interior, 
nor do those Somalis who are acquainted with the imported arti- 
cle know of the existence, even of an inferior quality of it. 
Frankincense and mjTrh are collected today, as they were two 
or three thousand years ago, in what is now British Somaliland.’ 

A recent Italian expedition headed by Bricehetti explored all 


“Breasted, Ancient Secords of Egypt, 1. 161; 2. 265, etc. 

" Cf. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, pp. 52, 134-136, etc. 
“ Watt, Commercial Products of India, pp. 311-313. 

“ Engler and Prantl, Die natiirlichen Pflamenfamilien, 3. 3. 157-163. 
British Somaliland, pp. 6, 8, 9. 
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parts of Italian Somaliland, bringing back a full botanical col- 
lection, reported on by Professor R. Pirotta of Rome, in wliicb no 
laurel varieties appear.^" Similarly negative results are found in 
subsequent Italian colonial reports. Mr. S. E. Chandler, of tbe 
Imperial Institute, in a recent letter expresses similar views: 
‘ The crux of the question is whether any Lauraceous bark was, or 
could have been, obtained from the indigenous flora from the 
Horn of Africa. So far as I can ascertain, the answer is in the 
negative. No cinnamomums occur in tropical Africa.’ On 
this opmion Mr. H. W. Dickinson, of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, observes: ‘He practically negatives the possibility 
that any tree of the cinnamon-bearing laurel variety could have 
been obtained from the Horn of Africa.’ The researches of 
Robertson Smith apparently yielded nothing concerning cinna- 
mon, which does not appear among his lists of ceremonial sub- 
stances valued by the ancient Arabs. The literary tradition, 
however, is explicit as to substances bearing the names, cinna- 
mon and cassia. The explanation may be found by inquiring 
into the significance of the names themselves. 

So far as the Egyptian reliefs are concerned. Dr. Breasted 
informs me, the translation, cinnamon, is merely hypothetical, 
the original being tyspsy from the root spsy, meaning ‘to 
sweeten’ ; so that the word designates nothing more than a wood 
or product of fragrant or agreeable taste. 

In a list of commercial substances clearly of ceremonial appli- 
cation in Ezekiel we find as products of South Arabia Hip and 
njp translated in our English versions as cassia and calamus.^® 
In the LXX the verse is lacking, but mp appears as Koala 
among the products of Judah. The HJp may be either the 
sweet flag or the lemon grass, mp, possibly connected with a 
root -np ‘ to cut’, suggests rather the Babylonian kasu, the 
Somaliland senna. 

This leguminous shrub, stiU known botanically as Cassia and 
native in the Horn of Africa, reaches the market in two forms — 
the long, stiff pods, and the tender leaves. The pods are gath- 
ered from the plant and tied in bundles without covering. The 
plant is cut down and spread in the sun to dry. The leaves are 


“ Bricehetti, Somalia e Senadir, pp. 628-629, 700-726. 
“ Ezek. 27. 19. 
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then stripped off and packed in bags. Senna reaches the market 
in both forms, and from the same places, to this day, and is de- 
scribed in the pharmaceutical books as folia sennae and folliculi 
semiae}’’ A dealer in drugs tells me that he is now carrying 
‘Tinnevelly pods’ (Somali senna) for the first time to meet the 
insistent demand of Russian Jewish women; a curious surviTal 
indeed, if that race came originally from South Arabia. 

The tabernacle specifications in Exodus,^® probably later in 
their present form than the text of Ezekiel, give in this connec- 
tion three substances — HJp • mp and fQJp > rendered by the 
LXX (caAayoi/, and KiwdpMfwv. The rendering iris is inter- 
esting, this being the orris root of commerce noted by Theo- 
phrastus^® as an ingredient of sacred ointments among the 
Greeks, but found by them much nearer home than Arabia. 
Kin/d/tfu/xor raises at once our question of the laurel product to 
which the word is now applied. The Hebrew form D^Il“[D,3p 
suggests not only that the substance was sweet, but also that there 
might be a [2Jp that was not sweet ; and the form pOJp may pos- 
sibly be a verbal noun derived from a root DJp, to set up, erect 
or bundle, applicable to any product brought in that form by the 
caravans, including the roots of the lemon grass. There is, of 
course, some doubt as to the existence of such a root, but a similar 
form J^p means, to set up, build up, and hence to nest; and 
Herodotus seems to have such a meaning in mind when he says 
that ‘cinnamon comes from great birds’ nests in India.’®® That 
the form of the package is still considered in commerce, I note 
from a modern specification for licorice coming from a merchant 
in Valencia, Spain, which passed over my desk a few days ago: 
‘Natural, in branches, completely dried, in bales, perfectly fas- 
tened, without burlap. ’ In a Psalm of uncertain date®® we have 
the words rnjTi’p and ni‘?rtN rendered by the LXX Koaia 
and uTaKTrj (a word applied alike to mj’rrh and balsam) and in 
a passage in Proverbs,®® p^DJp and D’'7nN rendered by the LXX 


^Fluckiger and Hanbury, Pharmacographia, art. ‘Senna’. 
” Esod. 30. 23-24. 

” Theophrastus, H. P. 9, 9, 2. 

“Herodotus 3. 110. 

“ Ps. 45. 8. 

“ Prov. 7. 17. 
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KLwdfjuofiov and KpoKLvov, saffron (Crocus sativus), an interesting 
reading again suggesting substitution of a substance found nearer 
the Greek world. Finally in the late text of Ben Sira^^ we have 
in a list of ceremonial perfumes, Kiwa/uDfiov and do-7rdAa6os, but 
no cassia. Aspalathus (Genista acanthoclada) is an aromatic 
shrub native in Palestine; so that in Ben Sira’s day, notwith- 
standing the maritime trade of the Red Sea was far more active 
than formerly, the products of the south were not exclusively 
specified for the ‘ sweet savor unto tlie Lord. ’ 

The Hebrew writings give us, then, two substances: pojp 
things bundled; and mp things cut; with a variant, 
things stripped. The difference no doubt was that the first, 
whatever its nature, could be tied to a camel’s back as a fagot 
or bundle of twigs, sticks or roots, while the second had to be 
packed in bags. 

The Greek geographers knew little of Arabia, but they dili- 
gently pieced together their scraps of information in a definite 
form, hardly warranted by the material. The Persian Empire 
had established for the first time a sovereignty coterminous with 
the Greek and the Hindu worlds, and a Greek adventurer^* in 
the employ of a Persian monarch had demonstrated the feasibility 
of navigation between India and Egypt. Following the con- 
quests of Alexander, this sea trade was steadily developed, but 
principally by Arabian and Indian enterprise, for the Greeks give 
us mainly second-hand information until after the Christian era. 
Herodotus,^® who had personally visited both Babylonia and Egypt, 
mentions Kaala as a spice brought from Arabia, and remarks that 
the Greeks took the word KiwapM/wv from the Phoenicians as an 
equivalent to Kap^ea, cut sticks, apparently stiU making the dis- 
tinction primarily from the form of package. One of the earliest 
Greek geographers to give us details of trade is Agatharehides,^* 
a tutor of one of the Ptolemies, perhaps librarian of Alexandria, 
who had an attractive literary style but no personal knowledge 
of lands beyond Egypt. He links together, in a passage describ- 
ing the region of the elephant hunts, KdpSafwv and pahn ; again. 


“ Ecclus. 24. 15. 

” Scylax of Caryanda : Herodotus, 4. 44. 

^Herodotus, 2. 86; 3. 111. 

“ Agatharchides, ap. Diod. 84. 103; ap. Phot. 87, 97, 101, 102, 103, 110. 
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among products brought to Palestine by the South Arabian cara- 
vans, he mentions frankincense. He describes the country of the 
Sabaeans as a land yielding balsam and cassia, having great 
forests of myrrh and frankincense, with Kiwafimfiov 4>olvi^ and cala- 
mus. This cinnamon-palm suggests the kadi of Yemen, which 
Glaser” proposed to identify with the rnp of Ezekiel ; though 
for that I should rather suggest idhkhir or lemon grass. Herod- 
otus says that cassia ‘ grows in a shallow lake, suggesting a rush 
or grass of some sort. Agatharchides goes on to tell of the great 
wealth of the Sabaeans derived from their trade in incense and 
aromatics, and of the enervating effects of their spicy breezes — a 
romantic flourish, derived perhaps from taboo, but effectively used 
by Milton in his Paradise Lost?^ He refers elsewhere to ship- 
building industry at the mouth of the Indus. 

Artemidorus copied from Agatharchides, and Strabo®” in turn 
from Artemidorus without other knowledge of the eastern sea 
trade than he could obtain by talking with Alexandrian merchants 
who told him that about 120 ships sailed from Myos-hormos to 
India. Strabo takes for granted the Sabaean forests of Agathar- 
chides without locating them. The military expedition of Aelius 
Gallxis penetrated as far as the Sabaean capital in Strabo’s day. 
The commander was Strabo’s friend, and personally told him the 
details of the enterprise. As they reported no spice forests, Strabo 
says only that the expedition turned back two days’ journey from 
the land of spices. Indeed this mythical forest which Strabo 
pushes out at first in South Arabia, and finally in the Horn of 
Africa to Cape Guardafui itself, reminds one very much of the 
Western Sea where the sun sets,®^ which similarly recedes in the 
Chinese Annals from Lop-Nor to the mouth of the Tagus. Cinna- 
mon, cassia and other spices, he says, are so abundant in the land 
of the Sabaeans that they are used instead of sticks and firewood ; 
and again, pitch (perhaps balsam) and goats’ beards are burned 
to ward off the noxious effects of the spicy atmosphere.®® Herod- 
otus has a similar story about safeguarding the frankincense 


” STcizze, p. 41. 
“Herodotus 3. 110. 
”4. 156-165. 


“Strabo, 16. 4. 19; 3. 5. 12; 16. 4. 22-24. 

Hirth, China and the Soman Orient^ pp. 51 77. 
“Strabo, 16. 4. 19; ef. Smith, op. cit. 325, 331.’ 


Chau Ju-Tcua, p. 153. 
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gatherers by burning styrax.^® Here, surely, we have echoes of 
Semitic sacrifice and purification ritual, further suggested by the 
statement that the gatherers wear skins, evidently from the sacri- 
ficial victims. The country of the Sabaeans, he says, produces 
myrrh, frankincense and cinnamon (evidently copjdng from 
Agatharchides ’ cinnamon-palm), while along the coast are found 
balsam, sweet-smelling palms, calamus, and another kind of 
herb of very fragrant smell, but which is soon dissipated. Thus 
far Arabia. On the African side’* he brings us to the frankin- 
cense country with its promontory, temple and grove of poplars, 
its rivers Isis and Nilus, both producing myrrh and frankincense, 
beyond which lies the tract that bears the false cassia, frankin- 
cense, and in the interior, cinnamon, from which flow rivers 
which produce rushes in abundance (probably the lemon-grass). 
We have here a word ‘ cinnamon ’ taken from Agatharchides who 
applied it to a palm, and referred to Cape Guardafui as the ex- 
treme limit of Strabo’s nautical knowledge. But he says also 
that cassia was ‘the growth of bushes,’ and that, according to some 
writers, ‘the greater part of the cassia is brought from India.’ 
Nothing that Strabo says of the cinnamon identifies it clearly with 
the laurel family ; npr, indeed, is this the case until we come to the 
author of the Periplus, who, after the countries yielding myrrh 
and frankincense, describes Ras-Hafun below Cape Guardafui as 
a place where cinnamon was largely ‘produced,’®^ — a phrase which 
can be applied to a transit trade, such as other items in the list 
would indicate this to have been. This led Cooley to conclude 
that there was near the eastern coast below Cape Guardafui a 


" Herodotus 3. 107 ; cf. Smith, op. cit. 437. 

” Strabo, 16. 4. 14. 

“ Periphw;— 8 (Malao) ’Ex^^pfToi naavla vkniip&Tipa Kal SovaKa xai 

r4 ets ^Apa^lav TTpox^pourra. 

10 (Mosyllum) 'E|d7e7-ai . . . Kcurrias TrXfurToi' (5i6 Kal fiKtifivuv ir\oltiir 

xprfei rb ifirbpiov) ical iWtj fiuySia Kal apdipaTa (Cassia trade meant larger 

ships). 

12 (Aromatum emporium) Upoxupti. . . to rpodpTipira ■ yherai Si t4 iv airru. 
Kovala Kal yt(tip Kal aavipT) Kal ipuipa Kal pdy\a Kol porai Kal Xipavos. (An import 
and export list in which ylvtTai can stand for iK<t>ipeTai ; while yl^np may rep- 
resent idhkhir.) 

13 (Opone) els fjp Kal oerj yervarai Koaaia Kal Spupa Kal pordi Kal SovXtKi 

KpeUraova, & els Atymrov irpoxaipeT pdWov (a transit trade, so indicated by 

the slaves alone). 
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range of hills having silicious rock and sod and a sufficient rain- 
fall to grow the tree laurel.^® This was merely inference and is 
not borne out by the Italian explorations. The question could, 
no doubt, he settled definitely by local examination of the Wadi 
Darror, which empties on the coast just below Eas-Hafun. 

The description of the author of the Periplus^'^ is of the laurel 
product known to us as cinnamon ; he calls it Kaaala throughout. 
It could have been brought to Cape Guardafui in the Indian ships 
he saw there. In describing the exports at the ports of India he 
uses, not this word, but juiXaPaOpov {tamalapatra, or leaf of the 
tamala tree, the botanical Cinnamomum) This fiaXApaOpov was 
one of the most treasured ingredients of ointments in the Eoman 
world, but was much confused with mpSos, a name in which there 
was also confusion as between the spikenard (Nardostachys jata- 
mansi), a tall herbaceous plant of the western Himalayas, and 
the eitroneUa (Andropogon nardus), a near cousin to the lemon 
grass of Arabia.®® Strabo says in one passage that ‘the same 
tracts produce cassia, cinnamon, and nard. A modem descrip- 
tion of the essential oil distilled from one of these Indian grasses 
is that ‘its odor recalls cassia and rosemary, but a strong per- 
sistent odor of oil of cassia remains.’ This, recalls Pliny’s de- 
scription of cinnamon as the spice, sweet as a rose but hot on the 
tongue®® (which he seems to connect with Guardafui as a product 
merely transshipped there), and since his day the words, cinna- 
mon and cassia, have been applied exclusively to the tree laurel 
of India. Before the opening of regular sea trade from India 
which led in turn to the sudden wealth of the Sabaeans in the 
second century B. C., there is no proof that this South and East 
Indian spice reached the world’s markets or was meant by the 
words, cinnamon and cassia. Cassia leaves or strippings is 
clearly senna in the Babylonian records. Laurel bark is not pur- 
gative, but astringent, and does not fit the case at aE. In Ezekiel 
it is uncertain whether senna or lemon grass is meant; the lat- 
ter, more probably. In the Psalms and Proverbs lemon grass, 

”JSAS 1849; 19. 166-191. 

Periplus, 56, 63. 

“Watt, op. eit. 311-313. 

“Watt, op. cit. 450-462. 

"Strabo, 16. 4. 25. 

“ Pliny, B. X. 6. 29. 
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sweet flag or some such fragrant substance is indicated. Cinna- 
mon, things bundled, in Exodus may be the roots of the lemon 
grass, or the sweet flag ; in Babylonian records and elsewhere, the 
pods of the senna. Cassia itself could he a hollow grass, for 
Galen translates it as avpiy^ or reed.'*^ Cinnamon, as Herodotus 
said, was merely another word for cut .sticks. It is only by a 
secondary interpretation that it becomes ‘pipe', or that the idea 
of a pipe is applied to the tender rolled-up bark of the tree laurel. 
These caravan terms have gone through a course similar to that of 
the which began as the blue jasper of Egypt, then became 

the o-dTT^tipos or lapis lazuli of Media and Badakshan, and finally 
the sapphire, or blue corundum of Ceylon. The weight of evi- 
dence is against any production of laurel cinnamon in ‘Panchaia, 
with its incense-bearing sands and in its bearing on the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of sea trade in the Indian Ocean it may be 
said that if cinnamon was laurel, it came from India : if it grew 
in Somaliland, it was not laurel. 

The mediaeval Arab geographers are almost as indefinite as 
their Greek predecessors. Abu’l-Fadl Ja'far, a twelfth-eentury 
writer, correctly connects nard (sunbul) with lemon-grass 
(idhkhir) and speaks of a ‘swallows' nard' from India that sug- 
gests the birds’ nest of Herodotus. Ibn-al-Baitar, whose drug 
treatise of the thirteenth century contains much useful informa- 
tion, lists cinnamon under Dar gini, ‘Chinese tree’ (a curious 
title if the product had ever originated in Arabian territory) and 
distinguishes dar glni ad-dun, dar sus true Kirfa (this word 
being the same as the Karphea of Herodotus) and Kirfat al-Kar- 
anful, ‘clove Kirfa’. He mentions still another variety, ‘kno'wn 
by its bad odor,’ which he calls zimibar, apparently our ginger. 
Obviously these trading terms cover various botanical species. 

We cannot assume critical botanical knowledge among semi- 
savage peoples. The minute descriptions of fragrant gums sug- 
gest that the ancients classified them according to the size, shape, 
color and clearness of the piece, rather than the botanical orders 
of the trees that produced them. So, likewise, with the caravan 
traders who made their painful journey of seventy days along the 
hot sands of Arabia from Minaea to Aelana (140 shiftings of 


"Antid. 1. 14. 

“Vergil, Georg. 2. 139. 
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camel load at the best of it) what more probable than that the 
camel drivers shoidd have the bag and the bundle in mind as the 
things to be bandied, and that these very general terms should 
have been specifically applied in consequence to the substances 
■which it paid them best to carry ? A less crudely physical con- 
ception of holiness ■would perhaps have crowded out the senna 
first of all ; a change from nomadic to agricultural habits would 
have mcreased the cultivation of fragrant grasses and brought 
in new aromatic plants for ceremonial use ; and finally the laurel 
of India, for which the Roman Empire developed a craze and for 
■which it was willing to paj’^ any fabulous price asked, would 
have appropriated to itself the ancient terms ; cinnamon for the 
bundled bark, cassia for the treasured leaf, and curiously enough, 
by confusion with the senna pod and the less precious substances 
classified under the same name, for the woody parts of the Cin- 
namoimnn rather than the inaka^aOpov or leaf. 

■\Ye may guard against too specific an interpretation of these 
early trading terms by remembering the dragon’s blood, or 
Kivva^api, a term growing likewise out of early animistic beliefs, 
which was applied by the Greeks and Romans indiscriminately to 
the gum of the Socotrine dracaena, the red oxide of iron, and the 
red sulphide of mercury. Pliny tells us of a Roman physician 
who thought he had prescribed the vegetable product,^® but his 
patient took the Spanish ore and died ! 


“ Cf. Strabo, 16. 4. 25. 

“ Strabo, 16. 4. 4. 

« Pliny, H. X. 33. 38; 8. 12. 



EVIL- WIT, XO-WIT, AND HONEST-WIT 

Franklin Edgerton 
University op Pennstbvania 

There is a ivell-known story in the first book of the Pancatan- 
tra, which is variously called Dmtabicddhi and Dharmaiuddhi, 
Badheart and Goodheart, or Dustahuddhi and Abnddhi, The 
Treacherous Man and the Simpleton.^ These variations in title 
ar due to an apparent discrepancy between the catch-verse and 
the prose storiL It is the purpose of this paper to explain and 
remove this apparent discrepancy. 

The catch-verse to the fable reads in the Tantrakhyayika^ as 
follows : 

dustabuddhir abuddhis ca dvav etdu dhihmatdu mama 
tanayend ’tipanditydt pita dhumena mdritah. 

‘I hav a very low opinion of both the evil-minded man (Evil-wit) 
and the fool (No-wit) alike. The son, because he was all too 
clever, caused his father ’s deth by smoke. ’ 

I shall consider later the variants of the other versions ; for the 
present let me merely say that there is no dout that T ’s version, 
just quoted, is that of the original Pancatantra in all respects, 
except that possibly in the third pada the sjmonym putra may hav 
occurd insted of tanaya, ‘son’. There is, at any rate, no dout 
that the original Pancatantra did not mention Dharmabuddhi, 
‘Good-heart’ or ‘ Honest- wit, ’ in the stanza, and that it did speak 
of Du^abuddhi and Abnddhi, ‘Evil-wit’ and ‘No-wit’, or the 
evil-minded man and the fool. 

The story then begins, virtually in identical language in all 


' The story is numberd in the several versions as follows (note that after 
the name of each version I enclose in parenthesis the abbreviation of the 
name which I shall use in this paper) : Tantrakhyayika (T) I. 15; Southern 
Pancatantra (SP) I. 14; Nepalese (N) II. 14; Textus simplieior (Spl), ed. 
Kielhom-Buhler, I. 19; Purnabhadra (Pn) I. 26; Somadeva (So) I. 11 
(Kathasaritsagara, ed. Durgaprasad and Parab, 60. 211 ff.) ; Ksemendra 
(Ks) I. 14 (Sivadatta and Parab, Brhatkathamaujari, 16. 369 ff. ; 
Mankowski, I. 116 ff. ; references are made first to the former, then, in 
parenthesis, to the latter) ; Old Syriac (Sy) I. 13. The story is not found 
in the Hitopadeta. 

’ T vs I. 167. In the other versions the vs occurs: SP I. 141, N II. 114, 
Spl I. 396, Pn I. 3S9, Sy I. 101; ef. So 60. 210 (?), Ks 16. 368 (I. 115). 
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Sanskrit versions (except Ks, see below) : ‘In a certain loealitj' 
there livd two merchants’ sons who wer f rends, and their names 
wer Dustahuddhi and Dharmabuddhi (Evd-wit and Honest-wit).’ 
It goes on, also in substantially identical fashion : The two went 
on a trip together, and Honest-wit found a purse of money, 
which he shared with his frend. Returning home, they buried 
most of the money in a secret place, agreeing to take equal 
amounts as they needed it. Evil-wit stole it aU, and then 
accused his frend of ha%'ing done so. The case came before the 
court, and Evil-wit volunteerd to call as witness the devata 
(spirit) in the tree at the base of which the money was buried. 
Tlie court adjournd to the next day, when all proceeded to the 
place in order to take the tree-spirit’s testimony. But Evil- wit 
had hidden his father, in spite of the latter ’s protest, in the trunk 
of the tree; and when thej' put the question ‘Who stole the 
money ? ’, the father, impersonating the tree-spirit, replied ‘ Hon- 
est-wit ’. The latter, conscious of innocence, lighted a fire in the 
hollow trunk of the tree, which soon brot Evil-wit ’s father tum- 
bling down, half-choked and blinded. The truth of course was 
thus revealed. 

Thruout this story no other name than Dharmabuddhi, ‘ Hon- 
est-wit ’, is used for the righteous merchant in any Sanskrit recen- 
sion. Only in the offshoots of the Pahlavi translation is he cald 
‘the simpleton’ (Sehulthess, ‘der Einfaltige’), representing, 
apparently, the Sanskrit word Abuddhi. But in view of the 
unanimity of all the Sanskrit versions it can scarcely be douted 
that the Pahlavi is secondary, and that the original had in the 
prose story the name Dharmabuddhi. E\'idently the PahlaH has 
taken the name Abuddhi from the catch-verse and applied it to 
the honest merchant in the prose story. 

The problem that confronts us is then this. In the original 
form of the catch-verse are mentiond only two names or epithets 
—Dustahuddhi, ‘Evil- wit,’ and Abuddhi, ‘No-wit.’ In the orig- 
inal of the following prose ar likewise mentiond only two names— 
Dustahuddhi, ‘Evil- wit,’ and Dharma-buddhi, ‘ Honest-wit. ’ It 
has always been assumed— not unnaturally— that we must infer 
from this the equation Abuddhi = Dharmabuddhi ; or in other 
words, that the person cald ‘No- wit’ in the verse is cald ‘Honest- 
wit’ in the prose. 

It seems to me, however, that we should he.sitate long before 
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accepting this equation, for several reasons. In the first place, the 
literary harshness assumed is such as could hardly be paralleld 
in the original Pancatantra. The name Honest-wit would be 
substituted baldly for No-wit (the righteous man for the simple- 
ton), without a word of motivation or explanation, with nothing 
to indicate that it is not the simplest and most natural sequence 
in the world ! It almost passes belief that any story-teller could 
be so slovenly; and the story-teller of the original Pancatantra 
was in general anything but slovenly. 

In the second place, is there anything in the story to justify 
c allin g Dharmabuddhi a ‘simpleton’? Hertel {Tantrdkhyayika, 
Translation, p. 51, n. 2) says his dullness consists in the 
fact that he entertaind frendly feelings for Dustabuddhi and 
divided his find with him. But a much more prominent place in 
the story is occupied by the scheme by which Dharmabuddhi 
exposes the trick playd upon him by Dustabuddhi; and in this 
incident Dharmabuddhi shows markt cleverness. It seems a 
priori unlikely that a person capable of such shrewdness would 
be cald a ‘fool.’ 

These considerations suggest that perhaps all previous inter- 
preters may hav been wrong in assuming the identity of Abuddhi, 
the ‘No-wit’ of the catch-verse, with Dharmabuddhi, the ‘Hon- 
est-wit’ of the prose story. There is, in fact, not a single par- 
ticle of evidence to show that this identity was felt by the author 
of any Sanskrit recension. More than this: there is clear and 
decisiv evidence to prove that in sow, Sanskrit recensions, at 
least, just the opposit was tru; it is Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ 
whom they consider the ‘fool’, not Dharmabuddhi, ‘Honest-wit.’ 
And this is, when one thinks about it, just what the story clearly 
means to teach (compare the last paragraf of this article, below). 
The catch-verse and the prose story ar in perfect agreement on 
this point, that EvU-wit proves himself a fool and causes the 
deth of his o-vvn father by being too clever and tricky. Let us 
examiTi the evidence which shows that certain Sanskrit recen- 
sions regard it in this light. 

1. In the prose story of all Sanskrit recensions (I use the term 
‘prose’ loosely to include the poetic versions of So and Ks, dis- 
tinguishing thus their versions of the story proper from their 
versions of the original catch-verse), the name Du^abuddhi, 
‘Evil-wit,’ is always used without variant for the viUain except 
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that Spl uses the synonym Papabuddhi (copied also in Pn in one 
or two places where it follows Spl), and except also for Ks, 
which is peculiar and highly interesting. Ks 368 (115) repro- 
duces the original catch-verse thus : 

abuddhiyogdd adJiamah sarvadd vipaddspadam 
pitd dhumena nihatdh sutend ’dJiarmahuddJiind. 
‘Because of their folly (no-wit) the base ar always subject to 
disasters. The Dishonest-witted (a-dharmorbuddhi) son kild his 
father with smoke.’ — In the following story, representing the 
original prose, Ks begins with the statement: ‘There wer once 
two frends, Honest-wit (Dharmabuddhi) and No-wit (Abuddhi).’ 
The name of the villain occurs later on five times more — ^twice as 
Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ twice as Dm^abuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ and once 
as Durbuddhi, a synonym for the latter. It certainly needs no 
argument to show that Ks thot of Abuddhi as a synonym, not of 
Dharmabuddhi, but of Dustabuddhi. 

2. The variants of the catch-verse, quoted abov in its T form, 
in other Sanskrit recensions, show that they too had the same 
imderstanding. The Jain versions (Pn and Spl) read for the 
first half of the catch verse: dharmabuddhir abuddhis (Spl 
kubuddhis) ca dvdv etdu viditdu mama. (It is noteworthy that 
one manuscript of T reads just as Pn does in the first pada.) It 
is obvious that to these versions also Abuddhi is the same as 
Dustabuddhi. In SP we find : diu^tabuddhir dharmabuddhir 
dvdv etdu vanigdtmajdu. So the edition ; but several of the best 
mss. (recension a) either agree absolutely with T or point in 
that direction ; and N agrees with T. This is sufficient to prove 
that T’s reading was that of the tru and original SP text, and 
of the original Pane. However, the readings of the secondary 
SP mss. and of the edited text ar interesting as showing that the 
writers of these codices or their archetype felt averse to a reading 
which seemd to identify Abuddhi with Dharmabuddhi, the sim- 
pleton with the honest man, when the clear intention of the story 
is inconsistent therewith. 

My explanation is that the original catch-verse red like T, 
but that Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ was not intended to refer to Dharma- 
buddhi, ‘Honest-wit,’ in the following story. On the contrary, 
the meaning of the catch-verse is that Dustabuddhi, ‘Evil-wit,’ is 
just as bad as (any, indefinit) Abuddhi, ‘No-wit;’ in short, that 
‘ honesty is the best policy. ’ The catch-verse says : ‘ I hav just as 
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low an opinion of Evil-wit as of No-wit ; one is as bad as the other. 
And to prove it, I refer you to the ease of Evil-wit who caused 
his father's deth by his excess of cunning, thereby showing him- 
self no better than a fool, or a No-wit.’ 

This is the only explanation that does justis to the point of 
the story and avoids the unendurable harshness of naming a 
earacter in the catch-verse by a name wholly inconsistent with 
the name he bears in the actual story. The variations of the sev- 
eral recensions ar due to their failure to see the point of the 
term Abuddhi, ‘No-wit,’ in the catch-verse. They all, except 
Pahlavi, support my contention that Honest-wit cannot hav been 
identified with No-wit ; and Pahlavi is proved to be secondary by 
the fact that all Sanskrit recensions, without exception, ar imani- 
mous in using the term Dharmabuddhi in the prose story for the 
earacter which Pahlavi calls ‘the simpleton’. This confusion of 
Pahlavi is explaind by the same misunderstanding which was 
found, with different results, in various of the Sanskrit recen- 
sions. 

The location of the fable in the frame story of Pane. Book I 
shows that ‘honesty is the best policy’ is what it intends to 
teach. It is told by the jackal Karataka to warn the evil-minded 
and trecherous Damanaka of the fate that is in store for him if 
he follows in the course he has begun. Damanaka is the proto- 
type of Du^abuddhi, ‘ Evil-wit, ’ and Karataka, the teller of the 
story, means to let him see that evil-mindedness is really folly and 
brings one to disaster. To represent Dharmabuddhi, ‘Honest- 
wit,’ as foolish would spoil the moral that is obviously intended. 



THE TOWER OP BABEL 


E. G. H, Kbaeling 
Union Theological Seminaby 

Eveb since it became definitely known that the great and 
imposing ruins of Birs Nimrud were remnants of the ziqqurrat of 
Borsippa, the view that they represented the Tower of Babel has 
been abandoned by most scholars. This view, according to Kol- 
dewey, the excavator of ancient Babylon, was tenable only so 
long as Oppert’s fantastic ideas as to the extent of the city found 
credence. It is now held as almost certain that Marduk’s famous 
Temple Esagila, with its ziqqurrat E-temen-an-ki, is the structure 
referred to in Gen. 11.^ It seems to n^e however that the ancient 
and traditional identification of the ‘tower of Babel’ with the 
site of Birs Nimrud must be revived. 

It is plainly the intention of Gen. 11. 1-9 to teU that Yahweh 
hindered the builders of the tower, so that they could not com- 
plete their work. For only to the temple with its tower and 
not to the residential sections can the statement in v. 8, ‘They 
had to stop building the city* apply. Since the temple of an 
ancient city was its real heart and centre this synecdoche is not 
surprising. Furthermore a cessation of ‘building the city’ 
would not become very easily the part of a story if referring to 
the residential part, but a great temple tower that had remained 
a torso or had fallen into decay would stimulate the imagination 
profoundly. To this Birs Nimrud bears ample testimony, for 
the travellers of all times have been deeply stirred by the sight 
of its vast ruins. The story of Gen. 11, then, clearly arose and 
circulated at a time when the tower referred to had been a torso 
for a considerable period. 


* Cf. Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende Bahylon, 1913, and JHe Tempel von 
Babylon und Borsippa, 1911. The long lost tablet describing Ksagila in its 
final grandeur has been rediscovered and published by Scheil in Memoires 
de I’AcadSmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, voL 39 (1913), p. 293 f. 
But the famous Bel-Temple described by Herodotus does not seem to have 
been the one at Babylon, vdiich was no longer standing in the days of 
the Greek author, but rather the temple of Borsippa. Cf. Dditzsch in 
Festschrift fur Eduard Sachau, 1915, p. 97 f. 
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Now the J source from which Gten. 11. 1-9 is taken seems to 
have originated at the time of Solomon, 970-932 B. C.* If this 
dating may be regarded as fairly secure we must suppose that 
the story of the tower of Babel is an 11th century story and that 
the tower at this time had the incomplete or dilapidated appear- 
ance therein described. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the history of the temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa is very meagre. We may here well omit 
the references to them in very early times. Suffice it to say they 
had their ups and downs, as the so-called Kedorlaomer texts 
show, which speak of the pillage of Ezida and Esagda by the 
hostile Elamite.^ During the period of the Cassite rule, lasting 
over 500 years, Babylonia seems to have enjoyed prosperity and 
no doubt the temples were weU taken care of. King* has recently 
called attention to a boundary stone of Merodach Baladan I 
(1201-1181), one of the last rulers of the Cassite dynasty, on 
which appears the symbol of the god Nabu (the stylus) supported 
by a horned dragon set off against a four-stage tower, which can 
be none other than the ziqqurrat of Borsippa, E-ur-imin-an-ki. 
At this period, then, ‘the house of the seven stages of heaven and 
earth’ was only a four story structure, but we may assume that 
it was in good condition and had been well cared for by the king. 
The f all of the Cassite Dynasty, 1150 B. C., brought a repetition 
of the conditions that had existed before Hammurapi — invasion 
by the Elamites. We learn that the statue of Marduk was even 
carried off by them from EsagUa, but there is no record of how 
they dealt with the temples. Under Nebuchadrezzar I, however, 
a few years later, Babylon recovered the Marduk statue and 
regained its independence. Among the following kings many 
bear names compoimded with Marduk, and were no doubt zealous 
in providing for this god’s shrine. But the unsettled conditions 
of the period, the disturbance caused by the Aramaean migration 
and by the rise of the Assyrian power in the north do not argue 
for an age of prosperity in Babylon, and only in prosperous days 


•Procksch, ZKe Genesis, 1912, p. 17. 

* Ee-edited by Jeremias in Festschrift fur Sommel, Cf. also Das Alte 
Testament, 1916, p. 280 f. Esarhaddon began to rebuild EsagUa and tie 
operations were continued by Ashurbanipal and Shamash-sbum-ukin j cf. 
Streck, Ashurbanipal 11, 1916, p. 146, p. 246 £., etc. 

* Bistory of Babylon, p. 79. 
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are building operations carried on extensively by kings. But 
the ziqqurrat of Babylon seems to have been standing, for when 
Sennacherib (705-681), the conqueror of Babylon, entered the 
city he devastated the temple, tore down the ziqqurrat, and threw 
it into the Arahtu canal.® 

The ziqqurrat of Borsippa however seems also to have experi- 
enced a destruction, and perhaps at an earlier time. Of especial 
importance in this connection is the inscription of Nebuchadrez- 
zar’s cylinder.® ‘At that time E-ur-imin-an-ki, the ziqqurrat of 
Barsip which a previous king had made — 42 cubits he had ele- 
vated it, not had he raised its head, from a distant day it had col- 
lapsed, not were in order the outlets of its water, rain and storm 
had removed its bricks, the bricks of its covering were split open, 
the bricks of its body were heaped up like a ruin mound — ^Mar- 
duk, my lord, aroused my heart to construct it.’ Now it must 
be emphasized that the activity of the previous king referred to 
was also one of restoration, since the temple tower was only ele- 
vated 42 cubits.'^ The four-stage tower of the days of Merodach 
Baladan I was much higher! The necessary conclusion there- 
fore is that this older temple had been destroyed or had fallen 
into ruin, and that later on a king, who ruled a long time 
before Nebuchadrezzar, had begun its restoration. The par- 
tially restored ziqqurrat had also in the course of time fallen 
into ruins. This obviously compels us to seek a much earlier 
date for the destruction of the temple than that of Sennacherib. 
In fact the attempt at restoration may antedate this king and is 
perhaps to be accredited to Merodach Baladan II (721-710) who 
calls hims elf ‘the worshipper of Nebo and Marduk, the gods of 
Esagila and Ezida, who provided abundantly for their gates and 
made shining all their temples, renewed all their sanctuaries.’® 


‘ Bavian Inscription, III E 14, 1. 51. 

• Langdon, Neubabylonische Kbnigsinschriften, 1912, p. 98 f. ; e£. also P- 
114. 

’Of. with this the statement in Langdon, p. 60 (Col I. 44£.) liiat 
Nabopolassar raised the ziqqurrat o£ Babylon 30 cubits. In both cases it 
does not seem clear whether this means £rom the base up. Thirty cubits 
is not even the height of the lowest stage of Nebuchadrezzar’s Tower. 
Furthermore Eawlinson claims to have found the three copies of the 
cylinder above quoted on the comers of the third stage of E-ur-imin-an-ki, 
indicating that here the work of Nebuchadrezzar began. — ^He figured 
about 8 metoes to every stage; cf. J:baS 18, pp. 1-34, on the excavations. 

Cx. the Black Stone Inscription. 
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It seems most likely that immediately after the fall of the Cassite 
dynasty Ezida and B-ur-imin-an-ki, whether by violence or by 
neglect, feU into ruins. It seems to have a peculiar significance 
that the Assyrians iu the 9th century founded another temple by 
the name of Ezida at Nineveh and adopted to a very great extent 
the worship of the god Nabu.® If the shrine at Borsippa had 
been flourishing in those days such action would not have been 
very likely. Thus while the continuity of the temple of Babylon 
seems to be assured to the time of Sennacherib, there is ground 
for supposing that that of Borsippa fell into ruin right after the 
Cassite era, in other words at the time of the rise of the Hebrew 
kingdom in Palestine when the Jahvist lived. 

But an additional argument from the mythological point of 
view speaks most emphatically for the tower of Borsippa. In 
the 137th Fable of Hyginus we are told that ages ago mankind 
spoke only one language. But after Mercury had multiplied 
the languages and divided the nations, strife began to arise 
among them. Zeus was angered at Mercury’s act but could not 
change it. The tradition presupposed in this fable seems to have 
no other analogy in Graeco-Roman legend. And if we recall that 
Mercury is the equivalent of the Oriental Nabu we must imme- 
diately ask ourselves whether this is not an eastern myth that 
was imported with so much other Asiatic lore in the Hellenistic 
era. The god Nabu is the author of written language — ^the cryp- 
tic signs that seem so wonderful to the uninitiated; the art of 
writing is once called ‘the mother of language and the father of 
wisdom.’^® Equally mysterious, however, must have seemed the 
sound of foreign tongues. Who else could be their originator in 
a Babylonian speculative system than the god Nabul True, 
we have no direct testimonial to this in the inscriptions. But if 
Gen. 11 originated in Babylonia — and of this there can be no 
doubt — ^then Yahweh has assumed in the present version the role 
of some Babylonian deity, and this deity by every argument of 
analogy and probability can only have been Nabu. We should 
expect the story of the dispersion of tongues to he centered at 
Nabu’s shrine in Borsippa, rather than at Marduk’s sanctuary in' 
Babylon. 

• Cf. Streck, op. cit. 2, 272 £. Shamash-shvun-ukin, Stele Inscr. S* 1. 13 £., 
says that he renewed the walls of Ezida which had grown old and weak 
nnder a former king. 

“ Cf . Jeremias in Eoscher ’s Lexicon 3. 56. 
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The motif of the deity’s prevention of the completion of the 
tower can however he no integral part of the official cult stray of 
Ezida. This element was added at a time when Ezida and its 
ziqqurrat were greatly neglected. One might be inclined to 
assign this motif entirely to the imagination of that early Hebrew 
story-teUer who saw in the scene of ruin Yahweh’s verdict upon 
the self-aggrandizement of the people of Babylonia. Yet it also 
seems possible that the idea of the jealous deity, that is afraid of 
men ’s prowess and intervenes in order to defeat their attempt to 
overthrow him by destroying the ladder on which they seek to 
climb into heaven, shimmers through the story. The descent of 
the deity for punitive purposes (v. 7) finds an analogy also in a 
passage of the so-caUed Kedorlaomer texts : ‘ If the king does not 
speak righteousness, inclines toward wickedness, then his shMu 
wiU descend from Esharra, the temple of aU the gods. It may 
well be therefore that this element goes back to a pre-Hebraic 
stage. Gunkel’s view that the story was heard from Aramaean 
Beduin on the Babylonian border*® may not be very far from the 
truth. The point of view certainly cannot be that of the native 
Babylonian citizen. Perhaps an ancient Hebrew forerunner of 
Herodotus who visited Babylonia as tradesman and came into 
contact with the roving Chaldaean Aramaeans brought back the 
story to Palestine as he heard it from the lips of these nomads 
somewhere near the great ruins of Birs Nimrud. 

A third stage, however, in the development of the story is 
assuredly Palestinean — that is its attraction away from Borsippa 
to Babel, Naturally a traveller would relate it in connection 
with his visit to the metropolis since the name of Borsippa was 
too obscure and unimportant for his hearers. And since ‘Babel’ 
lent itself so excellently to a pun with ialal ‘to confuse’, the 
original reference to Nabii’s temple was lost. Giznkel has seen 
that the emphasis on the root pwf, ‘to scatter,’ thrice repeated, 
prepared the way for another etymology which has been obliter- 
ated — ^that of the temple or ziqqurrat.*® His own suggestion of 
an appellation like ‘pigu’ (the ‘white’ tower) is of no value, for 

“Cf. Jeremias, Das Alte Testament, p. 180. 

“ Gunkel, Die Genesis, ad Joe. 

” Gunkel divides the story into two sources — a city version and a tower 
version; so also Procksch, who however maintains that the story is a 
unity in its present form because of the excellent metre. 
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the towers were many-colored. In seeking the original name we 
must remember that the key form for the etymology is always the 
last one used — ^here hefi^dm (v. 9). There is no other Baby- 
lonian temple name so nearly like this as E- 2 d-da, especially if we 
recall that Snmerian E (house) appears as he in Hebrew (cp. 
hekal = ekaUu) . The form Hezida is the most likely representa- 
tion of the name in Hebrew. An identity of all consonants is 
not necessary; cp. ‘Bsaw = se'ar, Gen. 25. 25, etc., where a mere 
vocalic correspondence was found sufficient.^* In view of aU the 
other material we have presented it seems certain that this name 
once stood in the text. That the pim is made with the name of 
the temple Ezida, rather than with the tower E-ur-imin-an-ki, 
presents no difficulty since even in the Babylonian texts the lat- 
ter is only rarely mentioned. The shorter and more familiar 
name of the greater complex of the temple was more likely to be 
perpetuated. 

Originally a cult story of Ezida, then a popular Aramaean 
legend, then a Babylonian reminiscence of a Hebrew traveller, 
and eventually a vehicle of deep religious and philosophical 
thought — such is the evolution of Gen. 11. 1-9. Surely a fas- 
cinating bit of history down whose vistas we here can glance. 


“A much worse pun on the name of Ezida with ITza occurs in a 
Babylonian text, ef. King's The Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. 209 ff. Eev. 
T, and Jeremias, Altorientalische GeistesJcvitvr, 1913, p. 30 note. It seems 
likely howerer that the Hebrews heard a corrupt form of the name, else a 
pun with z%d ‘arrogance’ would have been more attractive. 
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The First Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University 

of Chicago 

This expedition was intended to be a preliminary reconnois- 
sance of the needs and opportunities for field research in the 
Near East since the changes resulting from the great war; but 
it was also hoped that many opportunities for the purchase of 
antiquities and historical documents of the ancient Orient might 
present themselves. These aims were in the main fulfilled. 
After attending the important joint meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Societe Asiatique, and the American Oriental Soci- 
ety in London early in September, 1919, Professor Breasted pro- 
ceeded to Paris where he purchased a valuable collection of 
Oriental antiquities, chiefly Egyptian, including especially a 
finely illumiaated hieratic papyrus of the Book of the Dead. 

The remainder of the trip to Egypt via Venice was beset with 
many difficulties, but Dr. Breasted reached Cairo by the end of 
October, having fallen in with Professor Clay of Yale on the 
way. A few weeks’ work in the Cairo museum viewing the 
many new accessions there, included a study of the new Cairo 
fragments of the so-called Palermo Stone, which disclosed the 
existence of a new dynasty, or group of at least ten kings of 
united Egypt who ruled before Menes, that is before the begin- 
ning of the usually recognized dynastic period. Extensive ptir- 
chases of antiquities in the hands of dealers were also made, and 
a trip up the river as far as Luxor extended these purchase to 
Upper Egypt. This brief notice does not permit the mention 
even of the leading items of these large accessions. An interest- 
ing feature of the work in Egypt was an airplane trip along the 
pyramid cemeteries on the margin of the Sahara for sixty miles, 
on which Professor Breasted was able to make a series of air- 
plane views of these great tomb groups, with the especial pur- 
pose of locating prehistoric cemeteries which might show up in 
the negatives, though not visible on the ground. This oppor- 
tunity was available through the kind offices of Lord Allenby, 
who is much interested in archaeological research. The mem- 
bers of the expedition assembled in Cairo and Upper Egypt dur- 
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ing December, 1919, and January, 1920, and some of them 
pushed up the Nile as far as the First Cataract. Early in Feb- 
ruary, all five of the men belonging to the expedition were in 
Cairo ready to leave for Asia. They included Prof. D. D. Luck- 
enbill, Ludlow S. Bull and William F. Edgerton, both fellows 
of the University of Chicago, and Prof. A. W. Shelton of Emery 
University, besides the director. Professor Breasted. 

The party sailed from Port Said on Feb. 18th, 1920, and after 
transshipment in Bombay arrived in Basrah on March 9. Every 
facility was afforded the expedition by the British authorities, 
and by March 16 the party was ready to leave Basrah for a 
rapid survey of the leading sites in Babylonia. The Basrah- 
Baghdad railway line had been completed and opened only a few 
weeks before and the party was thus the first archaeological expe- 
dition to make the Basrahr-Baghdad trip with the use of this 
line, which greatly facilitated the journey. The first stop was 
at Ur, now called ‘Ur Junction’ (!), whence the party visited 
the ruins of Ur and Eridu, using Ford vans furnished by the 
British Army, and proceeded also via Nasiriyah up the Shatt 
el-Hai some eighty miles as far as Ka! at es-Sikkar. From this 
point TeU Yokfia was -vdsited, besides a number of unidentified 
sites of which there are many on both sides of the Shatt el-Hai, 
especially above .Kal‘at es-Sikkar on the east side of the Shatt. 
Keturning to the railway at Ur Junction the trip up the Eu- 
phrates to Baghdad was made by rail, stopping at all the'weU- 
known sites, especially Babylon, left precisely as last worked by 
the Germans under Koldewey. 

The Tigris trip was likewise made by rail as far Kal‘at Sher- 
gat (the spellings are those of the new British survey), that is 
some eighty miles below Mosul and Nineveh. All the leading 
sites as far as Khorsabad were visited and studied. While there 
had been more than one dangerous comer of Babylonia through 
which the expedition passed, it was on the Tigris journey that 
the most hazardous situations were first experienced. On arriv- 
ing at Shergat on the return trip the railway was cut by the 
Arabs and also broken in two other places by a heavy storm. 

On the return to Baghdad the Civil Commissioner, Col. A. T. 
Wilson, the British Governor General of Mesopotamia, asked the 
expedition to proceed up the Euphrates to Salihiyah, some 300 
miles above Baghdad, in order to record and rescue as far as 
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possible some extraordinary Eoman paintings disclosed by the 
excavation of a rifle pit. The British authorities civil and mili- 
tary furnished the transportation, seven automobiles, and leav- 
ing Baghdad on April 29th, the expedition reached the vast 
Roman fortress of SaUhiyah on the right bank of the Euphrates 
on May 4th. The paintings, which proved to be of unusual inter- 
est, were duly photographed and as carefully studied as the time 
would permit, and on the morning of May 5th, the expedition 
shifted to flve Turkish arabanahs or native wagons, and entering 
the Arab State threw themselves upon the protection of the 
local ofiScials of King Faisal. Moving up the right bank of the 
Euphrates through Der ez-Z6r and past the mouths of the 
Khabur and the Balikh, the expedition reached Aleppo in safety 
on the fifth of May, 1920, being the first group of non-Moslems 
to cross the Arab State since its proclamation in March, of the 
same year. Although the expedition passed directly over the 
fighting ground between Arabs and British, it met with the 
friendliest reception from aU the sheikhs, and learned much of 
the present situation in King Faisal’s dominions. The occasion 
which made it possible for an American expedition to take the 
risk, however, was not only the friendly feeling of the Arabs 
toward Americans. It was likewise the fact that the British 
had just drawn in their front on the Euphrates about a hundred 
miles down river from Salihiyah to a point just above Anah. 
As a result the Arabs were momentarily feeling in the best of 
humors, during which the American party managed to slip 
through in safety. The chief danger for the time was from 
brigands. 

As there was i mmin ent danger that the railway south of 
Aleppo would be cut by the Arabs in order to hamper the French, 
the expedition made haste southward, stopping only at TeU Nebi 
Mindoh, the ancient Kadesh of Ramses II ’s famous battle. A 
careful reconnoissance of this place was made, and after a visit 
at Baalbek the expedition hurried out of the hazardous regions 
of mher Syria and made its headquarters at Beyrut, whence 
the leading sites along the ancient Phoenician coast were in- 
spected. After a brief visit to Damascus and two conferences 
with King Faisal, the expedition shifted to Palestine, but here, 
just as in Syria, conditions were too disturbed to permit much 
work. The Plain of Megiddo, where the party endeavored in 
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vain to reach Tell el-Mutesellim, was quite unsafe, and even 
Jericho was inaccessible from Jerusalem. 

The conditions as to available labor for excavation, the times 
of year when such work would least disturb the demand foi*^ 
agricultural labor, the varying scale of wages, especially the 
increase in wages resulting from war conditions, available vacant 
land for disposal of dump, — all these local questions condition- 
ing excavations were examined at most of the leading sites in 
Western Asia except in Asia Minor, where the rebellion of Mus- 
tafa Kamal Pasha made the country quite inaccessible. At the 
same time the legal conditions and the regulations of government 
to which such work would be subject were taken up with the 
French and British authorities. A valuable collection of cunei- 
form documents and works of art was obtained in Western Asia 
also, besides a group of some 250 Cappadocian tablets purchased 
in Cairo. 

Dr. Luckenbill remained in Beyrut to develop the large series 
of negatives taken by the expedition in Western Asia, while the 
rest of the party returned to Cairo, especially to look after the 
shipment of purchases to America. On hearing of the facts 
observed by the expedition in Asia Lord AUenby requested Pro- 
fessor Breasted to change his route and to return to America via 
London in order to report in person to Premier Lloyd-Gleorge 
and to the Foreign Minister, Earl Curzon. Professor Breasted 
therefore left for London in June with letters from Lord AUenby 
to the two ministers and reported as desired. The antiquitira 
secured have since arrived safely in America, but it wiU be long' 
before they can be properly installed and exhibited. 


University of Chicago 
September 10, 1920 


James H. Bke^vsted 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

The foUowing have been added to the Committee on Enlarge- 
ment of Membership: President Talcott Wi lli a ms , Dr. J. E. 
Abbott, Professors F. K. Blake, A. V. W. Jackson. 

On page 221 of the last (June) number of this volume (40) of 
the JoTJENAL, in the report of the Proceedings at Ithaca, the 
paper on ‘Notes on Criticism of Inscriptions: I, The Behistan 
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Inscription of Darius the Great' was erroneously attributed to 
Professor M. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania. The 
paper was by Professor R. G. Kent of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The copy red correctly, and was correctly set ; the galley 
proof was correct; but by som strange accident the change was 
made in the printers’ ofifis after galley proof, and the error was 
overlookt in page proof. The editors and the printers both 
deeply regret the annoying mistake, and tender their apologies to 
Professor Kent. 

NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 

Dr. Louis H. Gray, as delegate of the American Council of 
Learned Societies devoted to Humanistic Studies, has presented 
a report on the transactions of the meeting of the Union Acad- 
emique Internationale, held in Brussels, May 26-28, 1920. The 
following is a summary of the more important points in the 
report. 

Since the first session of the Union at Paris, the academies of 
Rumania, Portugal, Serbia, and Norway have adhered to the 
Union. 

The Union approved in principle several scholarly projects to 
be undertaken under its auspices. Among these were (1) a 
revision of Du Cange, (2) an edition of the works of Grotius, (3) 
a catalog of Greek alchemic manuscripts, (4) a corpus of Attic 
vases. 

It proved impracticable to obtain a fixt date for the meetings of 
the Union, as the American delegate had been instructed to pro- 
pose. Regarding the American proposals dealing with the OIL 
and CIG, the delegate reports that ‘there is, on the one hand, no 
desire to take over enterprises of international scholarly impor- 
tance from countries not represented in the Union; but, on the 
other hand, there is still less feeling that it would be possible to 
collaborate with the countries in question.’ 

The American Delegate suggests that serious efforts be made to 
secure funds to support the extraordinary budget of the Union’s 
secretariat, as for instance by levying a small additional tax on 
the members of the component societies. He also suggests that 
in the future the American delegates be chosen from scholars pro- 
ceeding from America to Europe during the period between the 
sessions of the American Council and those of the Union, and that 
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if possible they should be persons who have been personally pres- 
ent at the sessions of the American Council, in order that they 
may be directly acquainted with the discussions which have taken 
place of projects to be presented to the Union. 

The Pontificio Istituto Biblico in Rome has published the first 
three parts of its new journal Biblica (1920, pp. 1-428), bearing 
on Bible studies. While the editorial tongue is Latin the various 
articles appear not only in that language but also in Italian, 
French, Spanish, English, German. To the leading articles a 
Latin summary is prefixed. A full and admirably arranged bib- 
liography is part of the contents, along with personal notes and 
correspondence. Biblica is received in exchange by the Library 
of this Society. The same Institute also announces the publica- 
tion of a series entitled Orientalia, i. e. ‘commentarii de rebus 
assyro-babylonicis, arabieis, aegyptiaeis et id genus aliis.’ The 
first fascicle announced will contain articles by A. Beimel. 

La Service des Antiquites et des Beaux Arts de la haute Com- 
mission de la Rep. Pran§aise en Syrie (BejTrouth) announces the 
publication of a new archaeological series under the title Syria. 
This wiU be received in exchange by our Library. 

The Soeiete des Etudes Armeniennes has been established in 
Paris for the promotion of researches and publications relating 
to Armenia. It will publish the Revue des Btudes Armeniennes, 
the first fascicle of which is to appear this year. The Adminis- 
trateur-Archiviste is Prof. F. Macler, 3 Rue Cunin-Gridaine, 
Paris. 

The Soeiete Ernest Renan was organized at its first general 
meeting on December 18, 1919. The Society ‘a pour objet de 
remettre en lumiere la tradition frangaise dans le domaine de 
I’histoire et de la philosophic religeuses, d’en montrer la con- 
tinuite et la richesse.’ It will publish a bimensual Bulletin and 
has commissioned the preparation of a new edition of Astruc’s 
Conjectures sur la Genese and of a bibliography of Renan. The 
Secretaire general is M. Paul Alphandery, 104 rue de la Faisan- 
derie, Paris, XVI, France. 

Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem Professors Worrell and Peters returned 
home in July, Professor Clay in September. Dr. Albright has 
become Acting Director of the School and will be assisted by 
the Fellow, Dr. C. C. McCown. 
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The British School of Archaeology in Palestine was formally 
opened on August 9, with addresses by the High Commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Pere Lagrange, Professor Garstang and 
Dr. Albright. Dr. Garstang has begun excavating Ashkelon in 
behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund. A committee includ- 
ing representatives of the Schools of Archaeology and the various 
nationalities has been appointed by the High Commissioner to 
assist in drafting a law of antiquities. 

Of the last year’s staff at the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, Professors Worrell and Peters returned 
home in July, Professor Clay in September. Dr. Albright has 
become Acting Director of the School and will be assisted by the 
PeUow, Dr. C. C. McCoun. 


PERSONALIA 

Rabbi Eli Maybe, of Albany, died July 29. He became a 
member of the Society this year. 

Professor Peiedeich Delitzsch has announced his retirement 
from his professorship at the University of Berlin. 

Mr. Benjamin Smith Lyman, of Philadelphia, a Life Mem- 
ber of this Society and a founder of the Oriental Club of Phila- 
delphia, died August 30, at the age of 84 years. 

Prof. Peiedeich Schwallt, of the University of Konigsberg, 
died February 6, 1919. 

A private communication announces that Prof. Wilhelm 
Boxjsset, of the University of Gottingen, died this year. 

Prof. Camden M. Cobebn, of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., a member of this Society, died May 3. 



THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF INSCRIPTIONS 

Roland G. Kent 
University op Pennsylv>nia 

1. Scholars are now well equipped witii treatises upon the 
corruptions which are found in manuscripts, and upon the man- 
ner in which editors must proceed as they make up a corrected 
text. We may mention, in this connection, the following selected 
authorities, most of which contain references to earlier works : 

James Gow, A Companion to School Classics'. 47-66 (1891). 

W. M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation 
based on the Text of Plautus (1896). 

Harold W. Johnston, Latin Manuscripts, 79-99 (1897). 

P. W. Shipley, Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manu- 
scripts: a study based upon two manuscripts of Livy; Codex 
Puteanus (fifth century), and its copy Codex Regmensis 762 
(ninth century), in Amer. Journ. Archaeology, 7. 1-25, 157- 
197, 405-428 (1903). 

2. WeU adapted as these are for their purpose, which is to 
acquaint the scholar with the ‘ rules of the game ’ in the criticism 
and the emendation of manuscript texts, as he edits or elucidates 
them, they do not so weU serve for the handling of inscriptional 
texts. For the manuscripts may be the results of one copying 
after another, each new copy suffering perhaps additional cor- 
ruption at points which are already corrupt ; but an inscription is 
in practically all instances merely transferred from a manuscript 
draft to its permanent position on stone or bronze, and therefore 
less subject to complicated corruption. At the same time, the 
speed with which a copyist transcribes with pen upon paper or 
upon parchment, is a factor leading likewise to greater error than 
the slowness with which the engraver transfers his text, letter by 
letter (not word by word), to its place of permanent record. On 
the other hand, the inscription may be copied in an alphabet dif- 
fering from that in which the original draft stands, and this will 
produce a series of corruptions to which manuscript copies rarely 
afford parallels, except that we may compare the manner in 
which Greek words in Latin texts have been miscopied by the 
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scribes ; or unless we include within our field the manuscripts of 
India and of the Avesta. 

3. For these reasons, it is my intention to examine critically 
the accepted or suspected errors in certain inscriptions of formal 
character, which should be written with a considerable degree 
of care, and should therefore not contain many errors of a hap- 
hazard nature, in order to determine precisely the kinds of errors 
which actually do occur in inscriptions. The results and the 
principles thereby reached, even if not revolutionary, will be 
a firm basis on which philologists may found their utilization of 
the linguistic evidence furnished by inscriptional forms — evi- 
dence which, for ancient languages, has no rival for validity 
excepting only the remarks of contemporary writers upon points 
of grammar and pronunciation. 

4. Variations from an original copy may be classified in sev- 
eral ways. Johnston (pp. 80 ff.) prefers a scheme based chiefly 
upon the causes: (1) Unavoidable changes; (2) Intentional 
changes; (3) Accidental changes, iucluding (a) those of the ear, 
(b) those of the eye, (c) those of the memory, (d) those of the 
judgment. Lindsay (p. 10) groups them mainly by their 
results: (1) Emendation, (2) Transposition, (3) Omission, (4) 
Insertion, (5) Substitution, (6) Confusion of Letters, (7) Con- 
fusion of Contractions. Neither of these classifications, however, 
is free from its disadvantages, since the divisions and subdi- 
visions prove not to be mutually exclusive in practice; and for 
dealing with inscriptions, where the corruptions are not of such 
complicated nature as those in manuscripts, it seems better to 
revert to the old and simple classification of (1) Loss, (2) Addi- 
tion, (3) Change, with subdivisions which will be developed as 
met with. 

5. It must be tuiderstood that it is not within the province of 
the present investigation to include phenomena which rest upon 
a conventionalized orthography or upon confusion in pronun- 
ciation. In Latin inscriptions of the older period, the failure to 
double the consonants in writing would not here be handled, since 
that is a convention of the alphabet in use ; but a doubling of a 
consonant which should not be doubled would be taken into 
account. Sunilarly, in a Latin inscription of the later period, 
the variation between e and ae results from confusion in the pro- 
nunciation, and is valuable as evidence for the pronunciation of 
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the time; it is not the purpose here to deal with such matters. 
The editor of a text must, it is true, eliminate such corruptions 
as well as the grosser errors (e. g.. Plant. Epid. 231 crutulam 
BJ, for crocotulam, found in A) ; but errors or orthographic 
variations which rest merely upon conventions in spelling and 
confusion in the sounds, must in inscriptions be left as precious 
evidence for the student of philology. Our purpose is, then, to 
prepare the text of certain inscriptions in such a way that the 
philologist may use it with confidence in reconstructing the his- 
tory of the language; and to fix the rules and principles for 
handling other inscriptions. 

6. Again, we are not to deal with restorations of missing 
characters, which, so far as no traces remain, are entirely con- 
jectural; nor may we accept such conjectures in poorly pre- 
served portions and then seek to find errors in the few characters 
which are to be read ; such a procedure would be quite unscien- 
tific. Our attention is to be directed to those words and char- 
acters which are legible, and our field overlaps that of conjec- 
tural restoration only when characters are preserved in part, so 
that they may be read in more than one way ; in this situation we 
can hardly draw a definite line of demarcation between restora- 
tion and textual criticism. 

7. For this purpose the following inscriptions have been 
selected ; 

I. Old Persian: the Inscription of Darius the Great, at 
Behistan. 

II. Greek : the Bronze Tablets with the treaties between Nau- 
pactus and the Hypocnemidian Locrians, and between the Oean- 
theans and the Chaleians. 
ni. Oscan : the Tabula Bantina. 

IV. Umbrian : the Bronze Tables of Iguvium. 

V. Latin: the preamble to the Edict of Diocletian fixing 
maximum prices. 

I. The Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great. 

8. The Inscription of Darius the Great, cut high up on the 
face of the cliff at Behistan in Western Persia, records the acces- 
sion of Darius to the throne of Persia and his successful sup- 
pression of a number of revolts against his power. It is 
engraved in a cuneiform syllabary, the conventions of which are 
well determined and familiar to scholars (cf., for example, E. L. 
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Johnson, Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian Language, 
29-35; also E. G. Kent, LAOS 35. 325-329, 332, on special points). 
The text is presented in the cuneiform syllabary, with translitera- 
tion, translation, and critical annotations, by L. W. King and 
R. C. Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscription of Darius the 
Great on the Rock of Behistun in Persia, 1-91 (1907), a publica- 
tion of the British Museum embodying the results of their reex- 
amination of the rock and its inscription; this is the definitive 
text. A transliteration and translation, with critical notes and 
vocabulary, is contained in H.C.Tolman, Ancient Persian Lexicon 
and Texts (1908) ; and the same scholar’s Cuneiform Supplement 
(1910) contains an autographed copy of the text in the cunei- 
form, and as an appendix E. L. Johnson’s Index Verborum to 
the Old Persian Inscriptions, which is a complete word concor- 
dance : these two volumes are Nos. VI and VII in the Vanderbilt 
Oriental Series. These vrill be referred to hereafter by easily 
recognizable abbreviations. 

9. The most striking feature of the inscription is the extreme 
care with which it is engraved, demonstrable errors being very 
few, now that the text has been definitively recorded by KT. 
But this care is not to be wondered at ; for without it the record 
would have become a hodge-podge, since 23 of the 36 characters 
of the syllabary are transformable into other characters by the 
addition or the subtraction of a single stroke, and eleven of the 
remaining thirteen are convertible by subtracting one stroke and 
adding another — in some cases this being merely a placing of the 
same stroke in a new position. Besides this. King Darius 
attached a high value to the records, as is evident from his injunc- 
tions for their preservation in 4. 69-80, and must have placed 
the work in charge of his most skilled engravers. 

10. There are a few points which lie on the border-line 
between orthographic convention and epigraphie error. It is a 
convention that an absolutely final short a be written with the 
sign of length, and that final i or m be followed by the correspond- 
ing semivowel. But when an enclitic follows, the a or or 
respectively, may be omitted; the examples are listed in Stud. 

Kent, Studies in the Old Persian Inscrip- 
tions, in LAOS 35. 321-352) ; and the same variation occurs in 
the final sound of the prior element of compounds. Further, 
there are a few instances where the a is not written to show the 
graphic length of the final a, but the instances are chiefly where 
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the word forms a unit with the following ; e. g., the genitive of a 
month name in -ahya before mdhyd ‘month’ and the genitive of 
a personal name before pu$^a ‘son’ and sometimes before taumdya 
‘family’. Other examples of this phenomenon must be regarded 
as errors {Stud. 329 ftn.). 

11. After the characters with inherent i (j* d' m' v') or u {k" 
^ d“ m“ r“), it is a convention to repeat the vowel as a 
separate character; doubtless beeaiise after other consonants, 
where for want of the special character the sign with inherent 
a was written, the i or u was of necessity represented separately. 
But sometimes after the signs with inherent i or u the separate 
vowel sign was omitted, though not so often as it was inserted. 
The examples of omission of i are the following : 

arm'niyaiy {ar“m‘n‘‘iy‘Hy‘‘) 2. 33-34, 39, 44, 48 ; but arminiya 2. 29, 

3. 78-79, 4. 29, arminiyaiy 2. 59, 63, armina 1. 15, arminam 
2. 30, 32, 50, 52 (all these with ar^mHn'^-). Some of these 
examples are mutilated, but they can be read with sufficient 
accuracy to determine the presence or absence of the i. 

v'Oam 1. 69, 71; v'Oapatiy 3. 26 (and restored in 2. 16) ; v'6i[ya] 

4. 66 (always v'6‘‘- in the Behistan Inscription). 
v'6<‘ib<‘is‘‘c‘‘a 1. 65 ; the normalized spelling is not entirely certain. 
v'stdspa 1. 4, 2. 93, 94, 97, 3. 4, 7, A. 5; v'staspam 3. 2, 3; 

v'stdspahya 1. 2-3, 4, A. 3, 5-6 (always v’sH“asy- on the 
Behistan Inscription). Some of the examples are mutilated, 
but the absence of the i is always determinable. 

12. The omission of u after consonants with inherent u seems 
to occur in this inscription only in the name Nabukudracara, 
which appears as n<‘b<‘uk'‘d‘‘r“c‘‘r<^ in 1. 78-79, 84, 93, but with the 
full writing {-k'‘ud‘‘-) in 3. 80-81, 89 (restored), 4. 14, 29-30, D. 
3-4, 1. 5-6 (-d“- omitted ; see §24, below). 

13. The erratic writings after h<‘ are listed in Stud. §24, and 
need not be discussed here. 

14. Finally, we should note that in the Behistan Inscriptions 
the words are carefully separated by an angled sign with the 
apex to the left. This sign precedes the word rather than follows 
it, for where the sense suffers a paragraph break there is a blank 
on the surface of the rock and the word-divider comes after the 
blank, just before the initial word of the new paragraph. Since 
the five columns form a continuous text, the divider does not 
occur at the end of the fii-st four. The end of the fifth is illegi- 
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ble ; yet the divider probably stood there, for in the short inscrip- 
tions labeling the figures of the sculptures, which are complete 
texts in themselves, it is found at the end of all except two (H 
and Between §3 and §4 of A (line 13), KT give no divider; 
but Tolman C8 43 gives it. We might note that the last stroke 
of the preceding character, is identical with the divider, and 
that this may have led to confusion either of the engraver or of 
the modem copyist. 


I. Errors of Omission. 

15. 1. 50 seems to stand for h“c“a < 

{ug<‘a a d'^)s‘hn%—h,acd draugd darsam, the omission being 
due to the repetition in the text of the four identical characters 
a < so that the engraver passed from the one set to the 
other with omission of the two intervening characters (cf. Stud. 
§33-§46, especially §44). This species of error may be termed 
HaplograpJiy with Shipping. 

16. 1. 54-55 aur^/m'^z'^am'' for aur'^lm'^z''d'^am? = Auramaz- 
ddm, with omission of d®. The omission was made easy by the 
fact that d® is formed of one horizontal stroke above two vertical 
strokes, while a, which follows d®, consists of one horizontal stroke 
above three vertical strokes. The two letters are so similar that 
the omission is almost an haplography ; as however they are not 
absolutely identical, this species of error may be termed Pseudo- 
Haplography. 

17. 1. 78-79 n'‘h‘‘/uk'‘d‘‘r^c'‘r°-, as also at 1. 84 and 1. 93, lacks 
the character u after A:“, as was noted in §12. The omission 
seems to be favored not only by a certain superfluousness of the 
vowel character after the consonant with inherent u, but by the 
likeness of the following letter. The u is the divider followed by 
a horizontal stroke above two vertical strokes ; d® is one horizontal 
stroke above two vertical strokes. The u is therefore identical 
with the divider plus d®. It is possible that here again is an 
example of Pseudo-Haplography, though the fact that this omis- 
sion occurs three times in rapid succession is rather evidence that 
it is not a mere error of script. 

18. 1. 95-96 a/p®ts®im® =: dpisim, for nominative apis plus the 
enclitic Sim. But as geminates are never written in this sylla- 
bary , it is better to regard dpisim for dpis-sim as an orthographic 
convention than as an example of true Haplography. 
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19. 3. 38-39 and 3. 46 = 

Ydhyazddtahya ; 3. 49 and again 3. 51 dhH'^ — aha”ta. 

These four words, found within a few lines of each other, share 
the same error, the failure to write the conventional AtiaI a for 
a short a which was not protected by a final consonant. The fact 
that in the first three of the examples the next word begins with 
a, might seem to be a factor in the failure to write the final a; 
but the same paragraphs include five or more instances where 
the conventional final a is written even though the next word 
begins with the same character. These four words then seem to 
represent the engraver ’s resistance to the unphonetic writing ; for 
the a inherent in the preceding consonant sign w’as adequate to 
represent the short vowel, and was so used if the short vowel was 
followed by a weak final consonant not represented in writing. 
This might be termed Omission for Phonetic Accuracy. 

20. 3. 77 ua for uf’a = utd. As the omitted bears no 
close resemblance to either the preceding or the following char- 
acter, this error may be classed as Omission, without any contrib- 
uting factor. 

21. 4. 72 av‘‘6‘as‘‘t‘‘a = avaOdstd, is hardly to be interpreted 
without emendation. The simplest correction is that of Hoff- 
mann-Kutschke (quoted Tolman Lex. 69, CS. v), who th inks that 
it is reaUy two words, avaOd std, run together by the failure of the 
engraver to represent the divider. Since s® consists of two 
dividers imder a horizontal stroke, this is a possible instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography ; but the interpretation ‘stand thou thus 
<and> guard <them> ’ for the two words and the following 
pari[ba]ra leaves the final verb without its pronominal object, 
which is unusual in the inscription, and makes the uncompoimded 
std assume the s which would be proper only after prefixes ending 
in i or M and after the reduplication in i. Yet as the I is found 
in aistata and extended in niyastdyam niyastdya, such an exten- 
sion to std is not too unlikely. 

22. Tolman ’s emendation, making the s® a miswriting for the 
word divider, and td the pronominal object of the following verb, 
is improbable, since the demonstrative stem ta- is not found as a 
separate word elsewhere in the Old Persian inscriptions, and the 
addition of the two strokes to the divider so as to make the s® is 
an unlikely error. 

23. 4. 83 M]f®a[n“ < n“]am® = U]td[na n]dma, is the proba- 
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ble restoration of the passage, but KT 76 ftn. 2 state that the gap 
has room for only two characters, not three. It is likely 
that either the first or the second was omitted; an omission 
which may be termed Tele-Haplography, and is to be defined as 
the failure to write one of two identical characters or groups of 
characters which are not contiguous, though the intervening 
character or characters remain. There is a possible alternative, 
that it was the divider which was- omitted; since the symbol 
consists of two horizontal strokes followed by the divider, the 
omission of the divider at this point would be an instance of 
Pseudo-Haplography. 

24. I. 5-6 7i“b“Mk“Mr‘‘/c‘‘r" for = Naiukudra- 

cara, has lost the d®. This is an easy example of Pseudo-Hap- 
lography, since u is the same as d“ with a prefixed divider : thus 

25. I. 11 b‘‘ab‘‘r‘‘uv‘^ for b‘‘abHr°uv‘‘ — Bdbirauv. The i of the 
second syllable is omitted, although the preceding consonant has 
inherent a, and neither the preceding nor the following character 
closely resembles i. This must be classed as simple Omission. 

II. Errors of Addition. 

26. 1. 23 t“y<‘n‘‘a < m^n^a stands for t^y^a < m‘‘n‘‘a = tya 
mana. The sign rz* is repeated from the following word. This 
repetition of a character in a position separated by one or more 
letters from its rightful place, may be termed Tele-Dittography. 

27. 4. 44 up‘‘av‘‘]rHHy‘‘iy‘‘ has repetition of iy^ at the end of 
the word, according to Tolman, Lex. 122 (where other interpre- 
tations also are listed), and is to be normalized as upavartaiy, a 
first singular middle. This is a typical example of normal Dit- 
tography. 

III. Errors of Change. 

28. 3. 55 ag‘‘ur‘‘t’‘ for ag’^ubH^ — agaubata. The sign r“ 
consists of three parallel horizontal strokes followed by one ver- 
tical stroke ; 6® consists of two horizontals followed by one ver- 
tical. The error here is therefore made by adding one horizontal 
stroke, which changes to r®; this may be termed Change by 
Addition. 

29. 3. 66 g'‘d'‘ut‘‘v‘‘, = 6a”dutava, seems to be an error for 
Oa^dumava, in view of the kantuma+ at the corresponding 
place in the Elamitic version, though KT confirm the reading t® 
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rather than m®. Since m“ is made of one horizontal stroke fol- 
lowed by three verticals, and t" is made of two horizontals fol- 
lowed by three verticals, this is a second instance of Change by 
Addition. 

30. 3. 67 ar“r“ for a6“r“ = dbara. By the omission of one 
horizontal stroke, &“ is transformed into r® (cf. on 3. 55 above, 
where the converse change is discussed). This may be termed 
Change hy Subtraction. 

31. 4. 71-72 d‘'/tH<^ should probably be u/t‘^v'^ = utava (Hofif- 
mann-Kutschke, quoted bj^ Johnson IV. 27, cf. Tobnan Lex. 98). 
The divider prefixed to d® produces u, and a short horizontal 
stroke prefixed to s® produces u®. It may be that these strokes 
originally stood on the rock, and that they have become illegible 
through weathering ; but if nothing has so disappeared, this word 
gives two more examples of Change by Subtraction. The divider 
is recorded by KT as legible before the d®; the reduction of < « 
(= < <d®) to<d® shows also a haplological element. This par- 
ticular variety of Change by Subtraction might be termed Semi- 
Haplology. 

32. 4. 71 and 73 vHk‘‘n<‘ak^y'‘ = vikandhy, 4. 77 vHk‘‘n'‘ah<^dHs^ 
= vikanahadis (so read by Jackson) were read by KT as having 
5® and not A:®. In view of viyaka” 1. 64 and nikaHuv 4. 80, it 
seems certain that these are forms from the root kan; and if s® 
really stands on the Rock, it is another instance of Change by 
Subtraction, for one vertical stroke followed by three horizontals 
forms k®, and one vertical followed by two horizontals forms s“. 

33. I hesitate to list further possible errors from the text of 
the Behistan inscription. Scholars have made many conjectures, 
as may be seen by examining the critical apparatus in Tolman, 
Lex., but most of the conjectures do not deserve consideration 
since the minute collation by KT. The following might, how- 
ever, be listed, even if only to support the actual text : 

1. 22, 4. 66-67 ufrastam; 4. 38 ufraMam; 4. 69 ufrastd- (cf. 
Stud. §64-§69.) The variation between s and s is merely the 
result of leveling {Stud. 351, ftn. 4). 

1. 30 hamutd for *hamamdtd almost certainly represents the 
actual pronunciation, and is therefore not an example of Hap- 
lography, but an example of Haplology {Stud. §46). 

1. 86-87 us° /h‘‘ar^im'' is by many scholars supposed to lack two 
signs at the end of the prior line : t«® f“r®/6®ar®im® = ustrabarim 
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‘camel-bome,’ cf. Avestan mtra ‘camel/ But usdbdrim may be 
correct, if usa was a doublet form of ustra as asa was of aspa 
‘horse’ (Stud. §47-§51). 

1. 87 as‘‘m‘‘=:asam;2. 2, 71, 3. 41, 72 as‘d)‘‘ar‘%Hs^=asaMribis. 
The establishment of asa as a doublet of aspa makes emendation of 
these forms superfluous (cf. Stud. §50). 

2. 74 h‘‘r'^l)'^an’^<‘ = harhanam ‘tongue’. KT 36 ftn. 4 explain 
it as from the root in Latin sorbed; this eliminates the need of 
correction (cf. Tolman Lex. 134) . 

2. 75 and 89 ucasma ‘eye’ may be correct, though somewhat 
indistinct on the Eock (cf. Weissbach ZDMG 61. 726, quoted by 
Tolman Lex. 75). 

3. 8 Oakatam is the correct singular form, and not an error for 
Bakatd, which is the correct plural form, required in the other 
eighteen passages where the word is used (cf. Bartholomae, as 
quoted by Tolman Lex. 95). 

4. 6 adamsim: the explanation of the difScult enclitic is given 
Stud. §52-§63, especially §63. 

4. 65 + + or + + #*»“- or + + Pun "- ; the reading is 

too uncertain for the passage to be used here. 

4. 89 i{ya] dtpi (the illegible gap has space for but one char- 
acter, according to KT 77 ftn. 5) ; 4. 90 iya [d]ipi. This iy" 
is not to be emended to iy‘‘m" = iyam, but is to be read ly, from 
Indo-European *l (Stud. 348, ftn. 2). 

5. 11 utd < daiy < marda ‘and he annihilated them.’ Objec- 
tion has been taken to daiy as an orthotone and as an accusative. 
But the change of enclitics to orthotones and vice versa can be 
paralleled elsewhere, and the form of the accusative plural in 
Old Persian, outside the enclitic pronouns (which can have no 
nominative), is invariably that of the nominative plural (Stud. 
336, ftn. 2), notably in the third person pronouns (avaiy, imaiy, 
tyaiy ) . The orthotone value and the nominative form as accusa- 
tive therefore go hand in hand, and mutually confirm the reading 
of the text rather than make it suspicious. 

34. In the passages of the Behistan Inscription which are 
surely or probably miswritten, therefore, we have found errors 
of the following kinds, which have been defined as they were 
met: 
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I. Errors of Omission: 

Omission, with no apparent motive : 20, 25. 
Omission for Phonetic Accuracy: 19. 
Haplography: 18. 

Haplography with Skipping: 15. 
Tele-Haplography : 23. 

Pseudo-Haplography : 16, 17, 21, 23, 24. 

II. Errors of Addition : 

Dittography: 27. 

Tele-Dittography : 26. 

III. Errors of Change : 

Change by Addition : 28, 29. 

Change by Subtraction (including Semi-Haplogra- 
phy; 31) : 30, 31, 32. 

35. For convenience, the following index of passages, topics, 
and words discussed above, is appended : 


Passages : 

1. 23 ti/<an>a mana 24 
1. 30 hamate 33 
1.50 hae6 dra(uga dar)Sam 15 
1.54-55 auramae(d)am 16 
1. 65 vieaibaiicca 11 

1. 78-79, 84, 93 Nahuk^dracara 12, 1 
1. 86-87 usaidrim 33 

1. 87 asam 33 
1. 95-96 dpisim 18 

2. 74 harbdnam 33 

2. 75, 89 ucasma 33 

3. 8 edkatam 33 

3. 38-39, 46 Vahyaddtahya 19 
3. 49, 51 ahanta 19 
3. 55 aganhata 28 
3. 66 Gandumava 29 

3. 67 obaro 30 
3.77 tt(t)a 20 

4. 6 adamsim 33 

4. 44 vpava]rtaty<^aiy> 27 

4. 65 + + manuvatam or 

t (u) nuvatam 3 

4. 71, 73 vikandhy 32 

4. 71-72 ntova 31 
4. 72 avaed sta 21, 22 
4. 77 vikandhadiS 32 


4.83 Utd[(na) •n]amo 23 
4. 89, 91 iy dipi 33 

5. 11 utd daiy marda 33 
1.5-6 Na'buku{d)racara 12, 24 

1. 11 Bdb{i)rauv 25 


Topics: 

Enclitic pronouns 33 (bis) 
Final vowels 10, 19 
Geminated consonants 18 
Inherent i 11 
Inherent u 11, 12, 17 
Vowels after ha 13 
Word divider 14, 22, 23, 31 

Vfords: 
armina 11 
arminiya 11 
nsabdribis 33 
ufrasta ufrasta 33 
taumdyd 10 

Xabukxtdracara 12, 17, 24 

puera 10 

mdhyd 10 
viga 11 
vistas pa 11 



maloba, the maratha saint 

JusHN B. Abbott 
Summit, New Jersey 

The story op IVIaloba, as related by Mahipati in his Bbak- 
talilamrita, is tragic ui the extreme, and well illustrates the 
Hindu conception of God, as a very present help in time of 
trouble. 

That Maloba was an historic personage need not be seriously 
questioned on the ground of the miraculous element in his story. 
Dnyaneshwar, Namdev, Eknath, Tukaram, and Ramdas, of 
unquestioned historic standing, all have the miraculous woven 
into the accounts of their lives. It is a Hindu feeling that those 
who live so near to God, as do the true saints, are agents through 
whom God manifests His power, and that He is sure to do so 
when they are in distress. 

Mahipati (b. 1715, d. 1790) is par excellence the biographer of 
the MarMha saints, but he was not a higher critic of his sources 
of information. He accepted the traditional stories as true. 
His Bhaktaiijaya, Santalilamrita, and Bhaktalilamrita contain 
long lists of authors and works used by him. No evidence sug- 
gests that he might have been an inventor of Lives. He antici- 
pates the charge, however, and in his Santalilamrita 1. 67-69 
says, ‘You will raise this doubt in your mind and say, “You 
have drawn on your own imagination. ’ ' This is not so. Listen. 
Great Poet-saints have written books in many languages. It is 
on their authority that I write this Santalilamrita. If I wrote 
on my own authority, my statements would not be respected. The 
Husband of Rukmani is witness to this, who knows all hearts'. 
If Mahipati drew his information from unhistorie sources, 
Maloba may not stand in the list of actual saints, but the story, 
illustrating the Hindu idea of God’s intervention in the calam- 
ities befalling his saints, will not lose its point thereby. 

With data so meagre, it is useless to speculate on the date of 
Maloba, for in the very imchronologically arranged lists of saints 
as given by Shekh Mahamad (in 1696), by Jayaramasuta (c. 
1718), by Mahipati (1715-1790) and by Moropant (1729-1794), 
the name appears among those of both earlier and later date. 
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There have been published English translations of the Abhangs 
of the Poet-Saint Tukaram and there are translations of small 
portions of the works of other Maratha Saints, but the intensely- 
interesting accounts of their lives, handed down by tradition, 
and related in verse by the poet Mahipati, though they have fre- 
quently been summarized have never been published in an Eng- 
lish translation. Mahipati ’s account of their lives is worthy of 
translation, for it reveals accurately and most vividly the Hindu 
ideal of a true saint. 

Mdlobd, the Mardtha Saint 

Translation of Mahipati’s Bhaktalildmrita, 41. 148-213. 

41. 148. There once lived in the Province of Varhad^ a Bhakta* 
named Maloba, a man of supremely' noble character. He was a 
worshiper of Vithoba.^ (149) He was a gentleman and mer- 
chant, respected and worthy. His business took him in time to 
the Karnatak, to which country he removed with his family, and 
there he made his home, but remembering Vithoba in his heart. 

(150) He had a son of noble qualities, by the name of Narhari. 
Both son and father excelled in goodness of character, and pos- 
sessed minds ever discriminating (between right and wrong). 

(151) They regarded all mankind as themselves. They were 
compassionate to all creatures. To the needy and to guests they 
were generous in gifts and hospitality. (152) They were con- 
stant in their worship of Vishnu. They' greatly' loved the ser- 
•vices of song in praise of Hari. They' were ever ready in minis- 
tering to the saints, and they never uttered an untruth. 

(153) After some days of sojourn (in the Karnatak) Maloba ’s 
■wife died. This caused great sorrow to his heart. ‘ What shall I 
dof’ he cried. (154) But finally he reasoned to himself thus; 
‘It is weU, after all, that the snare of this world has been 
broken.’ And bringing to mind the Husband of Rukmani, he 


^ Varhad, a District in the Bombay Presidency. 

= In the word Bhakta is implied not only one who formally worships, bat 
one whose character is marked by godliness, moral purity, and sincerity. 

• The sacred city of Pandharpur has an ancient temple with an image 
within representing a figure standing on a brick. God, as represented by 
this idol, has the name of Vithoba, Viththal, Pandurang, Pandharinath, and 
Husband of Bukmani. Vishnu, Krishna, Hari, Lord of Heaven, etc., are 
used synonymously with Vithoba. 
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destroyed the very seat of Ignorance. (155) But Maloba soon 
came under pressure of public opinion. A Southern* bride was 
found for him. The marriage took place hastily. Later this 
union proved the cause of great pain to Maloba. 

(156) Some days passed, when suddenly the father of the 
bride appeared. He was of the Nameless® caste. He recognized 
his daughter. (157) He went to Maloba and told him his story 
from beginning to end, his town, his name, and all his cir- 
cumstances. (158) ‘I am of the lowest caste,’ he said. ‘My 
daughter was stolen away in the dead of night by a thief. 
You have made her your wife. It is evident you have com- 
mitted a sin.’ (159) Maloba listened to his story, and an 
agony of contrition filled his soul. ‘Oh save me. Oh save me, 
Lord of Heaven,’ he cried. (160) ‘Of all sinners in this uni- 
verse, I am the one great sinner. Could all sins be collected 
together, and formed into a human statue, I am it. 0 Purifier 
from Sin, 0 Thou who hast mercy on the lowly, I lay my case 
before Thee. ’ (161 ) Maloba now called his wife to him, and said, 

‘ Do you recognize your father ? ’ She acknowledged aU, but made 
no further reply. (162) Maloba said to the Nameless, ‘Take 
away your daughter, and as for me I wiU do whatever the Brah- 
mans prescribe.’ (163) The Nameless replied, ‘Of what use for 
me to take away a defiled vessel? My caste fellows will accuse 
me of wrong, and then what shall I do?’ (164) And with this 
the Nameless left for his village. The affair now become every- 
where publicly known, and people remarked, ‘She has defiled 
him.’ (165) The rascal who had given this Southern bride in 
marriage, accompanied by his children, stole away by night and 
left the country. 

(166) Maloba, in worldly things, was a rich man. Naturally 
therefore sycophants gathered at his home. But when this great 
calamity befell him, they all deserted him and fled. (167) His 
noble-hearted son, Narhari, alone remained by his side. All din- 
ner-brothers at once disappeared. ( (168) The Brahmans excom- 
municated him . His relatives abandoned him. Through repent- 
ance, however, he now fully atoned for his sin. (169) He called 

* I am Tmeertain of the meaning of hedicU. I have assumed it to be a 
variant of hedMchif soutiiern. 

‘Anamik, Nameless, is nsed by Mahipati as synonymous with Mahar, one 
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the Brahmans together, and had them rob him of all his wealth. 
As a loving Bhakta, he now spent all his time in the worship of 
Hari. (170) Maloba finally called together a large assembly 
of Brahmans, and prostrated himself on the ground before them. 
With joined hands he exclaimed, ‘Prescribe at once a penance.’ 

(171) The Brahmans, the Vedic pandits, the learned Shastris 
consulted the sacred texts and commentaries, and found the 
penance to be suicide. There was no other adequate penance. 

(172) After listening to the decision of the Brahmans, Maloba 
replied, ‘I think so also; but prescribe the method.’ (173) The 
Earth-immortals answered, ‘ Search for a large cavity in a tam- 
arind tree. Crawl into it, and have the space within filled with 
cowdung fuel. (174) Then set it afire with your own hands. In 
performing this penance of suicide aU your sin will be destroyed. ’ 

(175) Maloba listened and agreed, remarking, ‘Whatever one 
does, one must suffer the effects. There is no escape whatever. ’ 

(176) And so Maloba sat gladly within the cavity of the tree, 
the cowdung fuel packed around him, and set it afire. In his 
heart he contemplated the image of Pandurang, and earnestly 
invoked him. 

(177) ‘0 Dweller in Pandharpur’, he cried, ‘O Vithabai, my 
family goddess ! Come quickly and deliver me from my Karma. 

(178) Those who were friends because of my wealth, whom I had 
regarded as dear relatives, even they, as the end of my life comes, 
have aU forsaken me and fled. (179) And now, as I am entirely 
stripped of aU repute among men, of honor, of son, of wife, of 
wealth, do Thou break my bodily bond. (180) Though many 
other calamities, greater than even this, should come upon me; 
though the heavens should fall crashing on my body ; yet, 0 Hari, 
this only would I ask for, that I may remember Thee in my 
heart. ’(181) Then, with firm determination, Maloba closed his 
•eyes, his heart contemplating the image of Vithoba, the soimce of 
joy and peace to his devotees. (182) With fixed concentration 
of mind his lips repeated the nam^ and attributes of Clod.® 
‘0 Keshava, Narayana, Slayer of Madhu, Purifier from Sin, 
Ocean of Mercy, (183) 0 Unchangeable One, Infinite One, 

•The technical tern NamasmaraM, literally ‘remembering name(s) ’, 
stands for more than mere remembering. It includes the rep«iting aloud of 
God’s various names and attributes, as is well illustrated in verses 182-185 
above. 
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Govinda, Supreme Being, Saccidananda, Savior of the World. 
Source of Happiness, Shri Mukunda, World’s Gum, .(184) 
Shri Earn, Kaghupati, Slayer of Eavana, Destroyer of Demons, 
Founder of Eeligion, Lord of the World, who with mighty power 
released Vrindaraka, (185) O Krishna, 0 Vishnu, 0 Dark-Com- 
plexioned One, 0 Protector of thy Bhaktas, 0 Thou Being of 
Goodness, this only I ask of Thee, 0 Atmaram, that in this my 
worship there may he love. ’ 

(186) As Maloba thus worshipped full of love, and tears of 
love streamed from his eyes, suddenly the Lord of Heaven came 
to his rescue. (187) The kindled fire had become a roaring 
flame, but to his body it felt cool. No part of his body was so 
much as scorched. (188) The Brahmans exclaimed to one 
another, ‘The wonderfully mysterious might of God’s Name! 
The fire, indeed, has not been able to bum him, for the Life of 
the World has been his protector. (189) Once long ago, when 
Hiranyakashipu' attempted to bum the Bhakta Prarhad in fire, 
the fire would not bum him. And so it is with this man. ’ Thus 
exclaimed the Brahmans to one another. (190) The fire in the 
cavity burnt itself out ; the live coals became extinguished and 
feU to the ground. The glorious loving Bhakta now crawled out 
of the cavuty and descended to the ground. (191) The people 
all marvelled and exclaimed, ‘Blessed is this loving Bhakta. In 
his distress the Husband of Eukmani came to his aid. A won- 
derful miracle has taken place.’ (192) The Brahmans now said 
to Maloba, ‘It is you who are holy and righteous. In your dis- 
tress Pandharinath came to your help. You are wholly without 
blame. ’ 

(193) Maloba now relinqukhed his occupation and commer- 
cial business, and gave himself up to performing Kirtans® in 
praise of Hari. His words were words of grace; his teach- 
ings the blessed teachings of a saint. (194) And the daugh- 


^ The well known mythical story (Vishnu Pura^ 1. 17 ) of Hiranya- 
kashipn, the godless, blaspheming, atheistic king of the Demons (Daityas), 
to kill whom Vishnu had to assume the fourth incarnation, Narasinha, half 
man, half lion. Hiranyakashipn was incensed at the piety of his son, Prarhad 
(or Pralhad; Sanskrit Prahrada) and sought to destroy him by burning 
him alive, and by other cruel m^ms, but God’s power always saved him 
from even the slightest injury. 

’Beligious cantatas. 
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ter of the Nameless, whom he had married without realizing 
her caste, profited by the good companionship with him, and 
experienced sincere repentance of heart. (195) She said to 
Maloba, ‘Tell me some means of salvation, by which I may 
attain to a different birth. ’ And this indeed took place. (196) 
Maloba, the Vaishnav Bhakta, listened to her and replied, ‘In 
this affair you have committed no wrong whatever. It is true 
your father has deserted you, but I wfil continue to give you 
food and clothing. (197) If you ask me for the means of salva- 
tion, hold in your heart what I have already told j"ou, namely, 
beep Shri Hari in your remembrance without ceasing, and have 
no concern about anything else.’ (198) To. all this the young 
woman assented, and from a distance bowed low to him. Maloba 
had a small hut built for her at some distance from his house, 
and there she lived. (199) She kept her clothes and vessels 
clean, and i-egularly performed her baths. She learned to love 
the repeating of God’s names and attributes, and her thought 
never turned from it. (200) Maloba would send her, by the 
hand of his sers^ant, food served in a dish. This was all she 
would eat, and then she would give herself up to repeating 
God’s names and attributes. (201) By this contact with the 
good, she attained a character of goodness, and Narayana, in his 
graciousness, would reveal himself to her sight. (202) Days 
passed in this way, and the end of her life now approached. The 
angel of Vishnu carried off her soul and took it to heaven. (203) 
Maloba learned the news that she was dead. ‘ Who is there who 
will be willing to speed her corpse on its good way?’ said he. 
(204) ‘No outcaste or Shudra will even touch her.’ Maloba 
thought and decided; ‘I will do it myself,’ he said. (205) ‘I 
was the cause. She has suffered intensely, and now that she has 
gone hence, I must perform her funeral rites.’ (206) Thus 
thinking and determining he proceeded to enter the hut. Open- 
ing the door, he looked toward the corpse, when behold, it had 
changed into a mass of flowers. (207) ‘This,’ he exclaimed, ‘is 
the mighty glory of the worship of Vishnu, made evident to the 
sight of men. By this He has truly increased the praise of his 
servants. ’ 

(208) From that day men everj-where began to honor Maloba. 
‘The Husband of Eukmani was his help,’ they exclaimed, ‘and 
delivered him out of his great trouble.’ (209) From that day 


20 JAOS 40 
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also Maloba began to give Kirtans that appealed to the tender 
sentiment, and pious listeners were moved in their hearts to 
deep emotion. ( (210) In Kirtans the nine sentiments are used, 
and listened to by the devotees of Vishnu, but the supreme means 
for the realizing of the presence of God is the tender (karuna) 
sentiment.® (2ll) The desire was now begotten in Maloba ’s 
heart to reach the other side of the ocean of this worldly life, and 
so using the tender {karuna) sentiment he pled with God. 
(212) This Bhakta of God now felt the desire to meet with God, 
and so he went into the forest, and there tenderly pled. (213) 
The Lord of Heaven heard his cry, and quickly came, for this 
conforms to Ms character, a character described by Shri Vyasa 
in his Song of Praise. 


•The nine sentiments or passions are Shringara, love; Hasya, mirth; 
E^aruna, tenderness; Eaudra, anger; Vira, heroism; Bhayanaka, fear; 
Bibhatsa, disgust; Adbhuta, astonishment; Shanta, peace. 
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Two OF THE MOST INTERESTING FIGURES in ancient mythology- 
are the heroes of the Babylonian national epic, GUgames and 
Engidu. In this paper they will be studied in as objective a 
way as possible, avoiding the knotty problems connected with the 
evolution of the epic. Even on the latter, however, some light 
maybe thrown. A thousand and one tempting ideas come to 
mind, but our materials are stdl too scanty for the composition of 
a successful history of Mesopotamian literature and religion, as 
shown by the recent attempt of the brilliant philosopher of 
Leipzig, Hermann Schneider.^ Thanks to the discovery of the 
temple library of Nippur, Sumerian literature is swelling so 
rapidly that few theories can be regarded as established beyond 
recall. On the other hand, our knowledge is now sufficiently 
definite to permit lucrative exploitation of comparative mythol- 
ogy and civilization ; indeed, since many of these problems may 
be treated on the molecular, if not the atomic principle (cf. JBL 
37. 112), their solution is an indispensable prerequisite to the 
future history of Babylonian thought. My general attitude 
towards the methods and theories of comparative mythology is 
succinctly given JBL 37. 111-113. 

The name Gilgames is usually written ^GIS-GIN {TXJ)-MAS, 
read Gi-il-ga-mes{s) TiA-ya/ios of Aelian, Be natura anim., 12, 
21 (Pinches, Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. 4, p. 264). 
CT^ 12. 50. K 4359, obv. 17, offers the equation GIS-GIN-MAS- 

' See Ms Kiiltur und Denken der Babylonier und Juden, Leipzig, 1910. 

-Note the following abbreviations in addition to those listed JA08 39. 
65, n. 2 : ASW = Archiv fur Beligionswissenschaft ; BE = Publications of 
the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania; GE = Gil- 
games-epic; Hrx=:Poebel, Historical Texts; JE A— Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology; KTEI = Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur religiosen 
Inhalts; NE = H.nupt, Das Babylonische Nimrodepos; PSBA=Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology; BA—Eevue d’Assyriologie; BHB 
— Bevue de I ’Histoire des Beligions; UG = Ungnad-Gresamann, Das Gil- 
gatnesch-Epos, Gottingen, 1911; ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
gerUandischen GeseUschaft. 
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SI = Gis-gibil-ga-tnes; CT 18. 30 ab. 6 ff. gives KALAO-GA- 
IMIN = '‘Gis-gibil-ga-mes, muqtablu, ‘ warrior, ’ and alik pdm, 
‘champion, leader.’^ The latter ideogram is merely an appella- 
tive describing him as ‘the seven-fold valiant.’ The full form 
of his name, '^Gis-gibil-ga-mes (ef. SGI 87), is often found on 
early monuments, especially seals and votive inscriptions from 
Erech and the vicinity. In a sacrificial list from Lagas (De la 
Fuye, Documents, 54. 10. 6 ; 11. 5) his name appears in the form 
‘^Gis-gibil-gin-mes. As the sibilant must have been primarily 
5 (see below), the second element takes the variant forms ginmas, 
games, and ginmes. Since the first of these writings is late, it 
may be overlooked in fixing the original pronunciation; the 
other forms point to a precursor *ganmes, which became ginmes 
by vocalic harmony, and games by syncope. The primary form 
of the name was, therefor, *Gibilganmes, whence, by contraction, 
Gilgames, the meaning of which will be considered below. 

According to Sumerian historiographers (Poebel, HT 75), 
Gilgames was the fifth king of the dynasty of Eanna (name of 
the ziqqurat of Erech), succeeding Meskingaser son of Babbar 
(the sun-god), who reigned 325 years, Enmerkar, his son (420), 
Lugalbanda, the shepherd (1200), and Dumuai, the palm-culti- 
vator (100).’ The hero himself was the son of the goddess Nin- 
sim, consort of the god Lugalbanda, and of A®, the enu or ramku 
(isih) -priest of Kullab, a town as yet unidentified, but certainly 
near Erech. A is also called the mes-sag TJnug {CT 24. 35. 29- 
30), ‘chief scribe of Erech,’ an epithet translated CT 16. 3. 88 (cf. 
Schroeder, MY AG 21, 180) by nagir Kullabi (the relation of 
Erech and Kullab was like that existing between Lagas and 
Gii-su). His consort is called Ningarsag, or Nin-gu-e-sir-ka, both 

^ In Silk pdni as a heroic appellative we may possibly have the source of 
the Babylonian royal name Orchamus of Ovid, Met. 4, 212, since 8px“/^o5j 
‘leader of a row,’ might well be a translation of the expression into Greek. 

* Langdon, Tarnmns and Ishtar, p. 40, n, 1. reads the name dGi-hU-aga- 
mis, taking TV to be originally MIK ~aaa (Br. 6945), and rendering ‘The 
god GibU is commander. ’ This is mere guess-work. 

‘ Poebel took Sv-GAgunu to be equivalent to St-GA ‘fisherman,’ but Bar- 
ton {Archaeology and the Bible, p. 264, n. 3) is almost certainly right in 
explaining the group as SV-PES, and translating ‘palm-tree-fertilizer,’ 
an ideal occupation for a god of fecundity. 

See Fdrtsch, OLZ IS. .367 ff. Sum. d means ‘father’ (for a’a, ada ) ; A 
may have been himself a figure of the Attis type. Was his consort originally 
Ama, ‘mother’ (cf. Ama Engur) like Anatolian Ma? 
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figures closely related to Ninsun. In the Babylonian recension of 
the second tablet of GE, recently published by Langdon, the 
mother of Gilgames bears the name rimtu"' sa supuri Ninsunna, 
the rimat Ninsun of the Assyrian version (Poebel, OLZ 17. Iff.). 
The ‘wild-cow of the fold’ corresponds to Leah, consort of the 
ab{b)ir la’-aqob, ‘bull Jacob,’ as pointed out JBL 37. 117. 

The king-list gives Gilgames only 126 years, hardly more than 
Tammuz, who- was torn away in the flower of his youth. Evi- 
dently there is a close relation between the hero ’s vain search for 
immortality and the short duration of his career. Like the 
son of Peleus and Thetis he was doomed to die young, a fate 
which was presumably the original reason assigned for his quest 
of Ufe. The morbid fear of death and the desire to be freed from 
the venereal disease, which, as Haupt has made probable, the vin- 
dictive Istar had inflicted upon him, are, at all events, secondary 
motives, characteristic of a rather corrupt and cynical society, 
such as may well have existed in Erech during the last part of 
the third millennium. From SLT, No. 5, it appears that Gil- 
games preserved the title of high-priest of Kullab (en Kul- 
ab’^-ge) after being elevated to the throne. Both in GE and its 
Siunerian prototype he appears as the builder of the wall of 
Erech, a tradition mentioned in an inscription of Anam of Erech 
(twenty-second century). According to GE 11. 322 he was 
assisted in this work by seven wise architects (note the moth’e of 
the seven sages). In the Sumerian text of a Gilgames-epic, pub- 
lished by Langdon, we read (obv. 15-20; Engidu seems to be 
addressing the hero) : 

Vnug^ gis-kin-ti dingir-ri-e-ne-ge 
e-an~na e-an-ta e-de 

dingir-gal-gal-e-ne me-bi ba-an-ag-es-am 
bdd-gal bad an-ni ki-us-sa 
ki-ma-mag an-ni gar-ra-ni 
sag-mu-e-sum za lugal ur-sag-bi = 

‘In Erech, the handiwork' of the gods, 

Eanna, the temple which reaches heaven,® 


'Sum., gis-kin-ti (literally ‘wooden-work taken hold of’; contrast SLT 
125), whence kiskittu and kiskattu (M. 753, 4033), means both ‘handiwork,' 
and ‘artisan’; ef. Langdon, Grammatical Texts, p. 26, n. 2. 

•Cf. Gndea, Cyl. A, 17, 18, etc., for an-ni vs-sa, ‘reach heaven’; the inser- 
ton of ki does not affect the sense, nor is the oxymoron intentional 
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Where the great gods gave their decrees, 

The great wall, the wall which reaches heaven, 

The mighty structure,® of celestial construction. 

Thou hast the supremacy (hast made head) ; thou art king and 
hero. ’ 

This passage implies that Gilgames, of whom it is said (obv. 10- 
11) gub-gul-bu-de su{KTJ)-su-u-de dumu-lugal-la da-ri e-ne=^ 
‘standing or sitting, ever the son of a king is he,' built the tem- 
ple Eanna and the wall of the city. A reference to the erection 
of Eanna is found GE 1, 10 ; see Poebel, HT 123. The founding 
of the city itseK is ascribed in the Sumerian chronicle to Enmer- 
kar, lu Unuga mu-un-da-du-a. 

As might be expected, Gilgames was regarded as the special 
patron of the city, a position in which he may easily have enjoyed 
more popularity than the distant god of heaven, Ann, theoretic- 
ally the patron of Erech. Several centuries before Anam, Utu- 
gegal (ca. 2600), the liberator of Babylonia’ from the yoke of 
Guti, says in his triumphal inscription (Col. 3, 1 ff. ; see RA 9. 
115) : ‘‘Gis-gibil-ga-mes du[mu] '^Nin-sun-na-g^ maskim-sH mo- 
an-sum; dumu Unug-ga dumu Kul-ab-ka sa-gul-la ba-an-gar = 

‘ G, the son of N, he gave him as a guardian genius ,* the people of 
Erech and Kullab he (Gilgames) made joyous of heart.’ He 
received divine honors at Lagas and Nippur, presumably also 
elsewhere, while his cult survived into Assyrian times; cf. the 
image {galmu) of Gilgames mentioned Harper, Letters, 1. 56. 

In turning to consider the original nature of Gilgames, his 
solar characteristics become immediately apparent. The hero’s 
adventures in the epic remind one involuntarily of the deeds of 
Heracles and Samson, whose essentially solar nature is clear, 
even after sundry adscititious elements have been eliminated; 
mythology is a liberal master, employing motives of the most 
varied origin in its service. Like the sun-god, Samas, our hero 
(see the incantatory hymn, NE 93) is the da’dn Anunnaki, ‘the 
judge of the A’; like the sun, again, he is the hd^t kibrdti, ‘the 
overseer of the regions’ ; it is expr^sly stated {NE 93. 8) that the 
powers of Samas are delegated to him. Gilgames figures as Ner- 
gal, lord of the underworld, in 8LT, No. 6, obv. 3. 10 f., ki-dg 
^Eres-ki-gal ‘‘Gis-gtbil-ga-mes lugal-kur-ra-ge = ‘ the beloved of 


•Ki-ma = ki-m4 (Tcugar; cf. d«(l)-7nar-ra and U-dur, hoth = iubtu). 
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E, Gilgames, lord of the mountain (i. e., the underworld).’ In 
Langdon, Liturgies, No. 8, rev. 3, he receives the appellation 
umun-ki-ga-ge, ‘lord of the underworld.’ In the epic his mis- 
tress is Ishara, a form of Istar with marked chthonic associations. 
Whatever we may think of Egyptian and Greek parallels, in 
Babylonia it is the sun-god who appears as judge both of the liv- 
ing and of the dead, spending his time as he does half with the 
shades and half with mortals. While the writing ^Gis, found in 
the Meissner fragment and the Philadelphia text of the second 
tablet, is an abbreviation (cf. Poebel, OLZ 17. 5), it is interesting 
to note that ^Gis is explained as Samos, and that gis also = isatu, 
‘fire’ {8GI 98). As these equations suggest, Gilgames stands in 
close relation to the fire-gods (naturally in many respects solar) 
Nusku (cf. Hommel, OLZ 12. 473 ff.), Gibil (cf. his name), and 
Gira (cf. Maqlu 1. 37 ff.), who shares some of his attributes. In 
fact, Gira’s ideogram ^GIS-BAB (for reading cf. Meissner, OLZ 
15. 117; for Gira < Gi.sbara cf. LAOS 39. 87, note; this god 
must not be confused with ^GlR, for whom see below) may be 
partly responsible for the late writing of the name of the hero as 
'^GIB-GIN -BAB {MAS) . 

In the capacity of solar hero, Gilgames has much in common 
with ‘his god’ {iljSu, GE 6. 192) Lugalbanda. It may even be 
shown that the saga of Gilgames has been enriched by the spoils 
of the latter. In the story of the birth of Gilgamos, reported hy 
Aelian, the Babylonian king Seuechoros (2«v>/x°#’°«)j warned by 
the astrologers that his daughter would bear a son who would 
deprive him of the kingdom, shut her up in the acropolis. How- 
ever, she was mysteriously visited, and bore a son, who was forth- 
with thrown from the tower. An eagle caught the child on its 
outstretched wings, and saved it to fulfil the decrees of fate. As 
Aelian observes, this is the well-known motive of Perseus, while 
the Babylonian sources available assign the Aeneas motive to the 
hero, who was the son of a priest of Kullab (originally a god) by 
the goddess of fertility. Lugalbanda, on the other hand, so far 
as the texts inform us, follows the Perseus recipe. He is the son 
of the sim-god, who, we may suppose, had visited his mother in 
the guise of a golden shower he passes his youth as a shepherd 


The motive of the golden shower is Oriental as weU as Hellenic, and 
may safely be postulated as a common explanation of the mode of solar gen- 
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before mounting the throne. It is very important to note that 
his predecessor, Enmerkar, is not called his father; he may 
safely, however, be regarded as his grandfather. Now, %eurjxopo^ 
is to be read 'Evtjxopo ^ ; the initial C is simply dittography of the 
final C in the preceding word fiaaikevovros. Eueehoros bears the 
same relation to Enmerkar (pronounced Enuerkar) as Euedora- 
{n)chos does to Enmeduranki (cf. also EucSw/cos for Enmeduga, 
pronounced Eniiedok). We may, therefor, tentatively supply 
the missing details of the Babylonian legend. Lugalbanda was 
the son of Enmerkar ’s daughter by Samas. Being thrown from 
the tower by his grandfather’s command, an eagle rescues him; 
an eagle carries the related Etana to heaven in a similar story. 
Lugalbanda grows up as a shepherd, and on reaching manhood 
is elevated by the favor of the gods to his rightful throne. In 
the later form of the story, transferred to Gilgames, the hero 
becomes a gardener, since this occupation had become the legend- 
ary prerequisite of kingship, as in the sagas of Sargon the Elder 
and Ellil-bani of Isin. 

My reconstruction of the Lugalbanda myth is supported by 
the indications in the fragments published HOT, Nos. 8-11, aU 
belonging to a single epic, probably part of the Lugalbanda cycle, 
as follows from the mention of the storm-bird Im-dugud (Zu) in 
11, 3. From this text we learn that Enmerkar, son of [Mes- 
ingaser] (8, rev. 10), was a mighty king, ruling in KuUab with- 
out a rival (8, obv. 4 ff.). Unfortunately, however, the throne 

has no heir (9, rev. 5 f. : aratta [LAM-KtR-BJJ-KI] ds-ba 

a-bil [=i-bil {BA 10. 97)=a&Zw] nu-tug-da). The poem goes 
on to introduce the ktirku bird (9, rev. 9 ff.) ; kur-gV'‘ ki-a [ ] 
pa-te-si Sumer’‘‘-ra [ ] mu-da-ku-u-de kin-gUa En-me-ir-kdr en- 
nun [ ] = ‘The kurku bird in the land [ ] the viceroy of Sumer 
[ ] to nourish [ ] the messenger of Enmerkar [held] watch.’ 
Tho the name of Lugalbanda does not occur, we can hardly doubt 
that this passage alludes to the rescue of the youthful hero from 
his hostile grandfather by the kurkii bird (who may be an inter- 

eration. In Hindu tales {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 20, 145; Vol 21, p. 374) 
a traveler, before setting out on a journey, teUs his pregn’ant wife’ that the 
birth of a son will be announced to him by a shower of gold, of a daughter 
by a shower of silver. These showers are primarily metaphoric expressions 
for the golden and sUver rays of the sun and moon, respectively male and 
female according to the most general belief. 
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mediary for Zu, whose relations with our hero would then date 
from the latter’s infancy). 

Lugalbanda,“ with the consort Ninsun, was the principal god 
of Marad/'^- whence he hore the name Lugal-Marada {AMAR- 
da), and of Tuplias (Asniinnak) in eastern Babylonia. He also 
received divine honors at Erech and Kullab, especially during the 
dynasty of Anmanu (ca. 2200). Accordingly he is listed among 
the legendary kings of the postdiluvian dynasty of Erech. Lugal- 
banda and Ninsun were worshiped also elsewhere, as at Lagas 
and Nippur ; a patesi of the former city bears the name Ur-Nin- 
sun. Lugalbanda belongs to the same class of modified sun-gods 
as Ninurta, and hence is combined with Ninsubur and Ningirsu, 
deities of this type (HE 59, rev. 23 f.). In a hymn published by 
Radau (Hilprecht Anniv. Vol., Plates 6-7; cf. p. 418), he is 
addressed as kug^^ ‘^Lugal-banda gu-ru-um k it r-i'a = ‘holy L, 
offspring of the mountains,’ and identified with Babbar (Samas) : 
sul ^Bahiar zi-zi-da-zu-de kalam igi-mu-e-da-zi-zi = ‘ Hero Bab- 
bar, when thou risest, over the land thy eye thou dost lift,’ etc. 
Like Gilgames, and other old gods of productmty, he came to 
occupy a prominent position in myth and legend, thanks to the 
annual celebration of his adventures in mimetic fertility rites. 
I would not attempt to decide whether his role as shepherd came 
from solar symbolism (cf. AJSL 34. 85. n. 2), or is on a par with 
the pastoral aspect of other gods of fecundity (cf. JBL 37. 116 
f.) ; both conceptions doubtless played a part. 

Around the figure of Lugalbanda seasonal and reproductive 
myths soon crystallized, later spreading from their original home, 
and developing into the heroic legend, the prototype of the true 
saga, with its historical nucleus and lavish display of mj-thical 
and romantic finery. The saga could not spring, as some appear 
to t hink, full-armed from the popular fancy, but had to grow 
apace as utilitarian cult-motives whetted the imagination. 
Lugalbanda became the focus of a legendary cycle of very great 


“ Badau, BUprecht Anniv. Vol., p. 429, points out that Lugalbanda as lord 
of Tuplias is Tispak, the am-batiAa = rimu eqdu (Ar. ‘ dqada = gadda) ; 
hence his name means ‘ mighty king, ' rather than ‘ wise king. ’ 

“ Modem Wannet es-Sa^dun, on the Euphrates, nearly due west of Nippur; 
see Clay, OLZ 17. 110 £., and Thureau-Dangin, SA 9. 84. 

“ For reading kug cf. Luckenbill, AJSL 33. 187. 
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interest/^ since its perfected form, found in the myth of Lugal- 
banda and Zu, is Avritten in Sumerian, while our Gilgames-epic 
is a Semitic composition, however much it may have drawn on 
Sumerian sources. Besides the Assyrian translation of over a 
hundred lines {EB 6. 1. 46 ff.) we now possess goodly fragments 
of the original Sumerian : CT 15. 41-43 ; HGT, Nos. 14-19, and 
probably also 8-11 (see above ) ; in Nos. 20-21 we have part of a 
chronicle dealing with events during the reigns of Lugalbanda 
and his successor Tammuz (ef. HT 117). Most of the latter text 
apparently refers to Lugalbanda, sinee Tammuz is not mentioned 
imtil the close. Along with victorious invasions of Elam, 
Halma (= Guti), and Tidnu™ (=Amuru), a disastrous flood 
Avhich overwhelmed Eridu is described (obv. 11-12) : a-uru-gul- 
la-ge [ ] NTJN-KI a-gal-la si-a [ ] = ‘ the waters of the destruc- 
tive deluge Eridu, flooded by the inundation [ ].’ In con- 

nection with this the deus ex machina, Ninlil, comes on the scene ; 
despite the pseudo-historical setting we are dealing with myth. 

The story of Lugalbanda and Zu, personification of the hurri- 
cane, is primarily, as has often been observed, the contest between 


“ It is possible that the saga of Nimrod may be an offshoot of the Lugal- 
banda cycle rather than of the Gilgames cycle, especially since the former 
seems to have been much more important than the latter in early times, and 
from a home in Marad more likely to influence the west than the latter, 
whose hearth was Erech. As lord of Marad Lugalbanda is the Lugal-Mardda 
or the *Nin-Mard4a, just as Nergal-Lugalgira is the Nin-Girsu, the lord of 
Girsu, and as Marduk is the Nin-Tintir (ELK 59, obv. 47), F.lbl the Nin- 
or Lord of Nippur (ibid. 9) j cf. also Sin the Bel-I^arrdn, etc. The 
heroic shepherd and conqueror of wild-beasts, *Nimarad, may thus have 
become the mighty hunter, Nimrod, just as Dagan becomes Dagon, and 
Haddd ’Adwdos- Similarly the shepherd Damn (Tammuz) became in Byblos 
the hunter Adonis. The figure of Nimrod was probably influenced by the 
impressive monumental representations of the Assyrian Heracles j he may 
easily reflect a western ‘ Orion, ' but Eduard Meyer 's view that he was 
primarily a Libyan ‘ Jagdnese’ is gratuitous. The recent historical theories 
are still less felicitous: Sethe (Hastings' Encyclopaedia of Eeligion and 
Ethics, VoL 6, p. 650) holds that Nimrod is a corruption of the official name 
NelMnu’'ere' of the indolent Amenophis IH, appearing in cuneiform as 
Nimmurija; Van Gelderen (Expositor, 1914, pp. 274 ff.) explains Nimrod as 
a corruption of Naramsin, historically possible, but phonetically incredible. 
Jmisen’s explanation, deriving Nimrod from 'Namurta, his reading of 
NIN-IB, is antiquated by the discovery of the correct reading Ninurta, which 
became Inudta (JAOS 38. 197), a form quite unlike Nimrod. 
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the sTm and the storm-clouds, whom he subdues, just as Marduk 
overcomes Ti’amat in the cosmogonic reflection of the motive. 
Without entering into an elaborate discussion of the myth, which 
I hope to treat elsewhere, I will call attention to an episode which 
has apparently influenced the Gilgames cycle. Lugalbanda’s 
journey to Mount Sabu, where the wine-goddess Ninkasi-Siris 
helps him to outwit Zu and recover the tablets of fate, is in some 
respects the prototype of Gilgames’ visit to the wine-goddess 
Sabitu. In GE the episode of Sahitu’s mountain paradise is 
decidedly in the air ; in the older recension, however, it is clearer ; 
instead of being merely in charge of a station on the hero ’s route 
to Elysium, she is his real goal.^® Only after he despairs of 
securing from her the immortality for which he yearns does he 
undertake the perilous voyage to Utnapisti™. As I shall 
show in detail elsewhere, the wine-goddess Sabitu becomes in 
effect the divinity of life; in her hands was supposed to rest 
the bestowal of eternal life, so far as this was terrestrially 
obtainable. Her name is derived from Mount Sabu,^® the 
abode of Ninkasi, with whom, as will be shown elsewhere, 
Siduri Sabitu is essentially identical. I have proved, AJ8L 35. 
179, that the neighboring Mount Hasur, the abode of Zu, is 
Kasiari-Masius, and that Sabitu ’s garden lay in the same 
region, which corresponds to the northern habitat of the soma, 
as well as to the vineyard-paradise of Anatolia. As clearly 
indicated in the fragments of the myth, Lugalbanda recovers the 
dupsimdti by inviting the bird to a banquet, and intoxicating 
him with the aid of the goddess of conviviality — a motive which 
reappears in a multitude of similar tales of the Marsyas type. 
The motive is closely associated with the soma cycle of the Indo- 
Iranians, as will be shown in another article ; two distinct motives 
have evidently been fused, the eagle being the tertium compara- 
tionis. The dupsimdfi belong with the motive above referred to, 
as they appear also in the creation myth ; Lugalbanda originally 


“ Cf. JAOS 38. 61-64; additional evidence will be adduced in my article 
‘The Mouth of the Elvers,’ AJSL 35. 161-195, and in a paper entitled ‘The 
Groddess of Life and Wisdom,’ to appear in AJSL. 

» Mount Sabu, probably the name of a northern mountain, near Gasur- 
Kasiari-Masius (see my article in AJSL, cited in the preceding note), was 
perhaps selected because of the paronomasia with sabu, ‘wine,’ and its 
congeners. 
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goes after the fertilizing rains, symbolized by wine, just as Indra 
wrests the soma from the bird Garuda, and bestows it upon the 
thirsty land. As the draught of the gods is also the potion of 
immortality, this is at the same time a journey in search of life. 
That Gilgames’ visit to Sabitu was originally vicarious, made 
on behalf of his people, is highly probable ; he was a god of fer- 
tility (see below). The individualizing of the myth naturally 
resulted in the idea that his mission was vain ; did he not die at 
a relatively early age (see above) ? The journey to the Mouth 
of the Rivers, originally to bring the inundation, has imdergone 
the same modification. As Lugalbanda is a more pronounced 
sun-god than Gilgames, it is interesting to note that solar motives 
are unquestionably worked in with our episode ; GE 9, Col. 4, 46, 
the nightly journej^ of the sun thru the harran Samsi of the 
underworld, in order to be reborn from the womb of the mother- 
goddess the next morning, is expressly alluded to. It may be 
that the mj-th has gained admission to the epic cycle thru the 
infiuence of the solar analogy. 

In the cult, at least, the solar side of Gilgames was quite subordi- 
nate to his aspect as a god of fecundity. The chthonic character 
of our divinity, while in its specific development implying solar 
relationship, is no less an indication of kinship with gods of vege- 
tation. W e cannot, therefore, be surprised to find many Tummuz- 
motives in the cj’cle of Gilgames; his amours with Ishara and 
Istar are vegetation-mjdhs (cf. JBL 37. 115-130). Some of the 
evidence presented to show that Gilgames was primarily a god 
of vegetation by Schneider, in his suggestive essay, is not valid, 
but the main thesis, if somewhat broadened to include the various 
functions of a god of fertility, is certainly correct. Equally 
cogent is Prince’s view {Babyloniaca, 2. 62-64), tho the explana- 
tion of ‘^GIS-GIN-MAS as ‘heros divin de la production’ leaves 
the older writings of the name entirely out of consideration. The 
symbol of the god was the ^a-am ‘^Gilgames {CT 15. 14, rev. 11, 
13), with the Semitic equivalent ildaqqu (for *ig-daqqu, ‘small 
tree ’ ) , ‘ sprout, slip. ’ Hommel ( OLZ 12. 473 ff . ) has ingeniously 
connected the »«a-am (lit. ‘plant of the water of the wild buR’) 
with the cylinder of Sargon the Elder, representing a hero of the 
Gilgames type watering a wild-bull from a stream, over which a 


Zwei Aufsdtze zur Beligionsgeschichte r<yrderasiens, pp. 42-84. 
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young shoot is growing. The scene is evidently symbolical ; the 
stream is the Euphrates, which provides growing vegetation and 
browsing cattle alike with the needful moisture. Similar repre- 
sentations, primarily sermng the purpose of sjunpathetic magic, 
will be treated below. The a-am zi-da of Gudea, Cyl. A, 5, 8, 
and 6, 9, is a cult object, apparently a lustral laver, like the abzu; 
in Gudea ’s dream it is placed before him, toward the sunrise, a 
position forcibly reminding one of the basin in the gtt Samsi of 
§ilhak-in-Susinak {RT 31. 48), also, of course, placed toward 
the sunrise. The name may indicate that the basin was placed 
on the back of a bull, just as the laver of Solomon ’s temple was 
supported by twelve bulls,^® symbolizing, as will be shown else- 
where, the origin of the water from the mouth of the bull Enki, 
lord of the fresh water (see below), or his attendant bulls, the 
gud-sig-sig, donors of the fecundating water of the two rivers.^® 
The gis-a-am, which presumably derived its name from the a-am 
by its side, from which it drew moisture, like the ildaqqu on the 
bank of the river, may have been a symbolic tree or post, like the 
wooden pole of Asirat or the dd-pillar of Osiris.®'’ 


’®In this connection I may take up the problem touched JAOS 36. 232. 
Both Idiidr-H-Hr, ‘platform,’ and Iciiior-lciuru, ‘laver,’ are ultimately identi- 
eal. Primarily Ici-ur meant ‘base, foundation -platform ’ (durti^u = isdu, 
temennu), whence, like Tci-gal, ‘surface, site, ground,’ it is used metaphori- 
cally for ‘Hades’ (cf. Langdon, Liturgies, p. 138). The explanation of 
ifci-nr as nerib er^iti”', ‘entrance to the under world,’ reminds one of the 
Egyptian mastaba, which served as a link between the two worlds. The 
shrine e-Tci-ur in Nippur reminds one of a shrine near Thebes which seems 
to have been regarded as an entrance to the underworld; cf. Foucart, PSBA 
32. 102 ff. The laver Iciuru may have received its name from being on a 
platform, or it may symbolize the lower world, like the apsu, the big laver 
from which the egubbe were replenished; see my article on ‘The Month of 
the Rivers,’ AJSL 35. 161-195. 

“ Cf., for the present, Frank, Seligion, p. 275. 

When a tree in which a great numen of fertility resided died, the trunk 
often remained an object of veneration, being replaced finally by a symbolic 
post, usuaUy representing a palm or cedar. Lutz has brilliantly shown that 
the dd-pillar was a stereotyped palm; etymologically it belongs, as I shall 
show elsewhere, with Assyr. gaddu, ‘sign-post.’ It may be added that 
Osiris is the masculine counterpart to Asirat, as both Ember and myself have 
concluded for different reasons; the old West-Semi tic god Asir, a god of 
fertility with lunar associations, seems to be identical with Osiris (for 
*Asireu, Asir). For Osiris and the moon cf. JAOS 39. 73, n. 15. 
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In view of the close relation of Gilgames to the gods Gibil, 
Samal, and Tammuz, I would explain the name*6is-gibil-gan-Tnes 
(see above) as meaniug primarily ‘torch-fecundating hero’ (i. e., 
the hero who fecundates with the torch of fertility Accord- 
ing to a vocabulary cited SGI 68, gis-gibU ~ igcu kabbu and 

gibil = icQU irru, both meaning ‘fire-stick,’ or ‘fire-brand.’ In 
the above-quoted hymn, Gilgames is called rabbu^^ sa nise, ‘the 
torch (which illumines) the people.’ Similarly we read KTBI 1, 
No. 32, obv. 33 ; Samos diparka kdtim mdtdti=‘ §am.aa, thy torch 
overwhelms the lands. ’ The metaphoric allusion to the sun as a 
lamp is familiar; ef. Swra 25, 62, where the sun is called sirdg, 
and note that Gibil was symbolized by a lamp. This explanation 
of gis-gibil is much more likely than the one advanced SGI 87 ; 
at the same time it is perfectly possible that the name Gilgames 
was later thought to mean ‘ancestral hero,’ or the like. My 
translation of gan as ‘ fecundity ’ is strongly favored by the names 
Sagan and Sumugan (see below). Our name falls in the same 
category as Dumu-zi-abzu (Tammuz), ‘the loyal child of the sub- 
terranean lake’ representing vegetation as perennial, never-fail- 
ing, a happy state which the auspicious name of the god was 
fancied to aid in producing.*® Gilgames was worshiped as 
patron of the growing forces of nature, felt to emanate from the 
warm rays of the sun. Hence he is a vegetation god, and, like 
the plants over which he presides, his quest of eternal life is 
doomed to failure. Thru his association with the sprouting and 
vigorous, instead of with the fading and dying, with the virile 
male rather than with the ewe and lamb, he is placed in con- 
scious opposition to Tammuz, the darling of women, who comes 
to grief thru the wiles of Istar. 

” Contrast Uie formation of the name with others in the same royal list: 
Mes-anni-pada, ‘Hero chosen by heaven; ’ Mes-Uag-nuna, ‘Hero loved by the 
prince’ (Ana, god of heaven) ; Meskingaser, perhaps ‘Hero sent by the lord’ 
(kinga = kinrgS-a; ser older form of net). Even in name these are lay 
figures. 

“Bead rdbiu, from rhh, ‘shoot arrow, flash,’ instead of roppw, as in 
Delitzsch, Lesestucke‘, p. 178a; cf. nablu, ‘flame,’ from nbl, ‘shoot arrow,’ 
etc. I shall discuss the word elsewhere. 

^ Dumv.si-absu is thus a name like Apdm-napat, ‘offspring of the water,’ 
an Indo-Iranian genius of fecundity (ef. Gray, ABW 3, 18 ff.). In the 
arid lands of Central Asia the subterranean water-supply was aU-important, 

appropriately termed 

‘child of the water.’ 
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It is also theoretically possible that the name Gilgames means 
‘Torch of the (god) “Hero of fecundity,” ’ a theophorous for- 
mation containing the divine name Gan-mes.^* It is noteworthy 
that a god Games seems to have been known, to judge from the 
city-name Kargamis, Karkemis (the shift in sibilants is regular 
in northern Mesopotamia), ‘quay of Games.’ Virtually aU the 
names of river-ports beginning with kar (Assyr. kdru), ‘quay,’ 
have a divine name as second element ; thus, to illustrate without 
attempting to exhaust the list, we find in the Kossean period Kar- 
Adad, Kar-Baniti, Kar-Bau, Kar-Bel-matati, Kar-Damu, Kar- 
Dunias,-^ Kar-Ndbw, Kar-NinlU, Kar-Ninurta, Kar-Nusku, Kar- 
Samas. For various reasons, which I will not give here, I am 
inclined to see in Games^“ the precursor of the great Euphratean 
god Dagan.^^ 

The most sympathetic feature of the Gilgames-epic is the 
enduring intimacy between the king of Erech and his companion, 
the erstwhile wild-man Engidu. So harmonious is their friend- 
ship that the latter almost seems a mere shadow, designed solely 

“Gan-mes would be a form like uJckin-mes, ‘senator’ (pursumu). The 
word gan, ‘fertility’ is found especially in ama-gan (see below), 

and in Sa-gan, Sumu-gan, and Gan, names of lie god of fertility. 

“ There can be little doubt that Streck ’s explanation of Kardunias is bet- 
ter than Husing’s (see ZA 21. 255 ff., and contrast OLZ 11. 160, n. 1). Kar- 
Dunias may have been originally the Kossean name of a city in north-eastern 
Babylonia, on the frontier. 

* It is not impossible that our Games, later pronounced *Gauis, is the Gs of 
Brgs (Assyr. Mar Gusi) in the Zakir inscription. The older form may 
survive in the Moabite Kammos (Assyr. Kammvsu), for *Kammes, like 
Sargdn for Saricen, etc. — it was long ago suggested that Karkemis meant 
‘fortress of Chemosh’ — which would then belong to the Amorite period of 
contact with Mesopotamia, like Damn and io&mu (Schroder, OLZ 18. 291 
f., 294 f.), IsTjara and Lagan, while GoS would be a much later, Aramaean 
loan, like for Ilumer, Tluuer, Nikkal for Ningal, Nsk for Nxisku, etc. 

”Dagan, like Adad, with whom he alternates, was originally a weather- 
god; his name is connected with the root dg, ‘be cloudy, rainy’ (Ar. dagga, 
ddg&, ddgana). From the nature of things most gods of productivity are 
also regents of the weather, and conversely. The ichthyoid development of 
Dagan in Palestine is due to popular etymology connecting the name with 
dag, ‘fish,’ as natural for a maritime people. Heb. dagan, ‘grain,’ is 
probably on a par with Lat. Ceres, Assyr. Nisaba; cf. the precisely mmilar 
use of Fades, Sumuqan, and Heb. ^tardt haggdn. Sanchuniathon ’s explana- 
tion of the name Aayuy from dagan, ereiSif evpe crirov, is another artificial 
etymology, impossible from the Assyrian standpoint. 
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to act as the hero’s mentor, a reflection of his buoyant ideal of 
life and dismal picture of death. The parallelism is so close 
that the complementary element found, for example in the story 
of David and Jonathan, or in that of Etana and the eagle, where 
one supplies the lacks of the other, is wanting. Gressmann has 
happily directed attention to the contrast between Gilgames, the 
exponent of civilization, and Engidu, the child of nature, who 
develops successively thru the stages of love for animals, for 
woman, and for a friend {VG 92 ff.). The discovery of the 
Babylonian text of the second tablet has conflrmed Gressmann ’s 
view; after the vivid description of Engidu ’s initiation into the 
benefits and snares of civilization, and his grapple with Gilgames 
to free the latter from the allurements of Ishara, there can be no 
doubt that the thought of the gifted poet has been correctly 
divined. Here, however, as in the storj' of Joseph, we must not 
rate the inventive genius of ancient rhapsodists too highly, tho 
they were sometimes able to construct surpassingly beautiful 
edifices when the material lay at hand. Engidu is not, as might 
be fancied from the standpoint of literary analysis alone, an arti- 
ficial creation of the poet ; he is a figure of independent origin, 
related in character to Gilgames, and attracted to him under the 
influence of the motive of the Dioscuri; Engidu corresponds to 
Castor, while his companion, who remains inconsolable after the 
death of his ‘younger brother’, is Polydeuces.^* 

The fundamental identity of Engidu with Gira-Sakan-Sumu- 
qan is now generally recognized (cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 480 
f.). Their resemblance is indicated in the epic by the phrase 
hibusti labis kinia '‘GIB (I, Col. 2, 38), ‘he is dressed in a gar- 
ment like Sumuqan,’ which is naturally a euphemism for ‘naked.’ 
Both Sumuqan and Engidu are patrons and protectors of the 
but geri, especially of the gazelle; after death the latter descends 
to Hades to live with the former, who, being a god of fertility, 
must die. 

It is impossible to reach a definite conclusion in regard to the 

® The most popular conception of the heavenly twii. s exhibits them as 
the sun and moon, so it is by no means improbable that Gilgames and Engidu 
in this role represent the sun and moon, respectively, as suggested by Lutz. 
It is, at aU events, clear from the present investigation that aU Gilgames’ 
astral affinities appear to be with the sun, while part, at least, of Engidu ’s 
are with the moon. 
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oldest name of our deity, as a result of the welter of names and 
the confusion of ideograms which greet us. Thureau-Dangin 
(Lettres et contrats, p. 60; BA 11. 103) thinks that the most 
ancient reading is Gir, but the reading Pg is also possible. CT 
12. 31, the god’s name is written with the character ANSU; Sa 
IV, 11 gives the value anse to GlR, a confusion due to the close 
resemblance in! form between the signs. As the original form of 
GIE, a lion’s head (Barton, No. 400), shows, our god was pri- 
marily leonine (ug = labbii, nesu, umu, ‘lion’ ; umu, miru, Samos, 
‘light, sun’) ; from Sum. gir is derived girru, ‘lion, ’ properly ‘the 
mighty one,’ like Ar. ’dsad. The lion is, of course, a typically 
solar animal (see below). The vocabularies give for “^GiR the 
pronunciations Sakan {CT 12. 31, 38177.4), SakJcan {CT 29. 46. 
9), and Sumuqan {CT 24. 32. 112), Sumugga {CT 29. 46. 8), a 
reading which was perhaps the most common, as it appears writ- 
ten phonetically 8u-mu-un-ga-an {SLT, No. 13, rev. 12). 
Sumugan (Akkadian Sumuqan) is probably equivalent to later 
Sumerian gan-sum-mu, ‘giver of fecimdity’; Sagan (later Sakan, 
Sakkan, like Makkan for Magan) is an abbreviation of Ama- 
sagan-gub {CT 29, 46. 12), written Ama-GAN SA-gub in a cyl- 
inder published by Thureau-Dangin (EA 11, 103 f.), a name 
which means ‘He who assists mothers in child-birth’ {ama-gan = 
ummu dlittu; see above). CT 29. 46 gives as ideographic equiva- 
lents of GlR, GlR-GAZI AM, GAN, and MAS, all referring to 
his functions as patron of animal productivity. 

The name Engidu {CT 18. 30. 10) is written in the Assyrian 
recension of GE ‘^En-ki-du, in the southern text ‘‘En-ki-du{g) ; 
we also find the writing with a parasitic nasal '^En-ki-im-du{SLT 
178, n. 2). Langdon’s explanation as belu sa ergita” utahhadu 
{du = tahddu), ‘Lord who fructifies the earth,’ may be correct. 
In view, however, of KI-DC = KI-GAL, both pronounced sur 
{SGI 252) =berutu, ‘depths’ {mat berutu = qibiru, ‘grave’ 
= aralu; note that Heb. bor and sahat = se’ol), Zimmern’s 
idea^® seems preferable, and Engidu may be rendered ‘Lord of 
the underworld,’ like Enki, which almost certainly has this 
meaning. Enki-Ea and Gira-Sumuqan were originally related 

“See KB 6. 1. 571 f., and KAT^ 568, n. 6. Sur means ‘depth, source’ 
(asurraku is ‘ground-water, source-water’ contrast SGI 251), ‘gulch’ (ffarru, 
SGI 252), and perhaps ‘sutoerge’ (sur = ZAS = taraTu {AJSL 34. 244. 
91], otherwise gigri, loc. cit.)- 


21 JAOS 40 
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figures; the latter is mentioned after Ea-bel-hasisi, ‘Ea the lord 
of wisdom/ in the Mattiuaza treaty.®® Most interesting is the 
divine name ‘^Sumugan-sigga-bar, ‘Sumuqan the wild-goat/ since 
it virtually identifies our deity with Ea.®® In an incantation over 
the holy water (ASKT 77, No. 9, 6) we read : .a sigga-bar-ra-m?- 
-zid-de-es-dug- [ga\ = ‘water’ which by the wild goat (Ea; cf. 
next line; ka-kug ^En-ki-ge na-ri-ga-dm, ‘the holy mouth of Enki 
is pure’) is continually made soft (Akkadian very free, mu sa ina 
apsi kenis kimnu).’’ Engidu’s own character as donor of fertil- 
izing water to vegetation is clear from 8LT, No, 13, rev. 13 : [En- 
ki]-im-du ab-si-im-ma e-pa-ri gi-ir-za-al [se-gu]-nu ma-a — 
‘Engidu, who makes abundant {zal — sutabru, ‘be sated with’) 
the irrigating ditches and canals for the herbage, who causes the 
sesame ( ?)®® to grow.’ He also appears as a satyr, or vegetation 
spirit GE I, Col. 2, 36 f. ; ubbus piritu kima sinnisti; [pi] tiq pir- 
tisu uhtannaba kima Nisaba = ‘he is decked with hair like a 
woman : the growth (lit. formation) of his hair is as luxuriant as 
(standing) grain.’ 


»" OLZ 13, 296. 

"Ea is givea the name dDdr, the divine whd-goat (ibex), IVE 25, 40a. 
and dDctr-abzu, ‘ibex of the nether sea,’ IIB 55, 27c, whence in the list of 
divine barks, K 4378, his ship is called the gUmd-ddr-abzv. The ddr-absu 
appears in art as a goat-fish, su^ur-mds (cf. JAOS 39. 71, n. 12.) 

"Delitzsch (SGI 146) prefers to read geme (dng-ga), but the parallel 
form gis~dug~ga does not make this necessary. The reading tfii is proved by 
the gloss mi to SAL in SAL-zid-dug in a text published by Thureau-Dangin 
in EA 11. 144. 14. Some of the passages where our word occurs will not admit 
Delitzsch’s rendering. Assyr. Tcunnu (cf. KB 6. 1. 435), from Icanu, means 
properly ‘fix, appoint, assign, apply’ (the root Ten, whence kdnu and saJednu, 
means ‘set, establish’), hence ‘apply a name’ in Ar. and Heb., ‘count’ in 
Eg. (enu), and in Assyr, ‘make fitting, suitable, adorn, care for’ (like 
n|3, Job 32, 21; this illustrates the connection between Ar. ’ahaba, ‘pre- 
pare,’ and Heb. 3rw, ‘love’). Eth. melceniat, ‘cause, opportunity, pre- 
text,’ seems to afford a parallel to Eat. opportunitaSf properly ‘fitness.’ 

"Barton’s explanation of gu as ‘sesame’ (BA 9. 2. 252) seems plausible; 
the ideogram means ‘oil of heaven,’ corresponding to Sem. samassammu 
(‘sun-plant,’ Haupt). Sum. gunu may even stand for *mttsni (the oldest 
form of the word, reflected by the ideogram SE-GIS-NI) > •muni (like 
mutin, ‘ vine, ’ for mustin > geitin) > *munv (by vocalic harmony) > gunu. 
An increasing number of parallels, which I am collecting, shows that such 
a relation between EME-KU and EME-SAL, or litanie (Haupt) forms is 
quite regular. 
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Like Tammuz, the ^Sib ( =re'«),®^ Smnuqan is a shepherd, 
guardian of all animal life, -wild as well as tame. KTBI, No. 19, 
ohv. 2 f., Sumuqan is called naqidu ellu”' massu sa Ani sa ina put 
karsi ndsu sibirra — ‘holy shepherd, leading goat of Anu, who 
carries the shepherd’s staff before the flock ( ?).’ In 13 we hear 
of the bul Sumuqan, his cattle, and in 15 his name is followed by 
nam{m)aste sa Qi[ri"'], ‘the beasts of the plain.’ The text is a 
hymn to Samas; in the first line we must read ^Sumuqan md 
{!)r[u'\ nardmka, ‘S, the son whom thou lovest’; Sumuqan 
was the son of the sun. Similarly, SLT, No. 13, rev. 13, we 
find Su-mu-un-ga-anzi-gdl si-in-ba-ar u-si-im-dib-a = ‘ who 
oversees living creatures and provides them with herbage.’ 
Accordingly, when wild animals were needed for sacrificial pur- 
poses, Sumuqan had first to be appeased, that his dire wrath over 
the slaughter of his creatures might be averted. In the interest- 
ing ‘scape-goat’ incantation {ASKT, No. 12),^“ Enki, after giv- 
ing Marduk his commission, instructs him: ‘^Sumuqan dumu 
^Babbar sib-mg-nam-ma-ge mas-dd ^Edin-na gu-mu-ra-ab-tum- 
ma; ^Nin-ildu (IGl-LAMGA-GID) lamga-gal-an-na-gh illuru^^ 
su-kug-dim-ma-na gu-mu-ra-ab-tum-ma; mas-dd '^Edin-na du-a 
igi-'^Babbar-sd u-me-ni-gub. lugal-e - - - mas-da igi-^Babbar-su 
ge-en-sig-ga (rev. 10 ff.) =‘Let Sumuqan, sun of Samos, shepherd 
of everjffhing, bring a gazelle of the desert; let Ninildu, the 
great artificer of heaven, bring a bow made by his pure hands ; 
place the gazelle toward the sun. Let the king - - - shoot the 
gazelle, (facing) toward the sun.’ When the gazelle is shot, the 
sin and sickness of the king leave him and enter the beast. 
Zimmem, Bitualtafeln, No. 100, 25, a wHd-sheep, [la] ibbanu ina 
supuri elli ina tarbagi sa Giro {written Gir-ra) — ‘which was 
created in the pure enclosure, in the fold of Gira’ (i. e., in the 
wilderness), is presented for sacrifice. 

Sumuqan is in a special sense the god of animal husbandry, the 
fecundity of cattle, and even their fructification being ascribed to 


”Cf. Zimmern, TarnUe {Ablt. Sachs. Ges. Wiss., VoL 27), p. 8. 

“ WhUe it must be admitted that the mds-dal-dub-ha was killed before the 
termination of the ceremony, the seape-goat was turned loose to be devoured 
by wild-beasts, which amounts to the same thing, so Prince and Langdon are 
justified in employing the term. For the debate between Prince and Fossey 
see JA, 1903, 133 5. 

** For reading see Langdon, BA 12. 74. 17, and 79, n. 7. 
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his agency.” Thus we read (ibid. 35 ff.) : andsikmvM - - - 

puhdtta sa azlu Id ishitu elisa, rihut Stmuqan Id imquta ana 

libbisa = ‘I bring you a ewe-lamb, upon which a wild-sheep has 
not yet leaped, into which the sperm of Sumuqan has not yet 
fallen.’ The most important passage is Maqlu, 7, 23-30, hith- 
erto misunderstood ; — siptu : ardMha rdnidnl ardhiJca pagri hima 
Sumuqan irhu bulsu lahru immersa gabitti armasa atdnu mursa, 
nartabu ergiti”' irhu ergiti”' imhuru zersa. addi sipta ana 
rdmdnVa; lirM rdmdnima lidegi lumnu, u kispi sa zumrVa lis- 
suhu ildni rdbuti = Incantation: I impregnate thee, myself; I 
impregnate thee, my body, just as Sumuqan impregnates his cat- 
tle, and the ewe (conceives) her lamb, the gazelle her fawn, the 
she-ass her colt, (just as) the noria^® impregnates the earth, and 
the earth conceives her seed. I apply the incantation to myseK; 
may it impregnate me and remove the evil ; may the great gods 
extirpate the enchantment from my body. ’ In the same way we 
have, P8BA 23, 121, rev. 11, Mma samu irhu irgiti im’idu sanimu 
= ‘just as heaven impregnates earth (with rain) and herbage 
increases.’ The passage has been misunderstood also by Lang- 
don, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 93, n. 8 ; rahu has just as concrete 
a meaning here as GE I, Col. 4, 21. 

As patron of animal husbandry Sumuqan becomes the princi- 
ple of virility. Hence his association with the remarkable rite of 
masturbation, by the ceremonial practise of which evil was 
expelled. We need not suppose that in AssjTian times the rite 
was more than symbolical ; originally, however, it must have been 
actually performed. In Egypt one of the most popular myths 
represented the creator, Atum, as creating the gods in this way 
(cf. Apophis-book, 26, 24 f. ; Pyramid 1248: ‘Atum became an 
onanist while he was in Heliopolis. He put his phallus in 

his fist, in order to satisfy his Inst with it [udnf hnnf m hff, irf 


To use current terminology, he is the mana residing in the male. 

" The eiiapin = nartabu was probably a great undershot water-wheel, Ar. 
nd ‘ura; Heb ’of an, ‘wheel’ may be derived from epinnu (ef. Maynard, 
AJSL 34. 29) <C apin (in this connection I would like to point out another 
Hebrew word derived from Sumerian [cf. AJSL 34. 209] : mdrag, ‘threshing 
sledge, ’ is Sum. marraQ narpasu, with the same sense, as is certain from 
the ideogram (ef. SGI 175), which means ‘sledge to thresh grain,’ or tribula). 
The ancient Babylonians may also have employed the cerd (Meissner, SA 
5. 1. 104 f.). 
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ndm mt imf]. Tlie two twins, §u and Tefene, were born’).®* 
The Aegaean peoples doubtless possessed similar ideas about the 
origin of life, preserved in a modified form in the hermaphrodite 
god of fecundity, Phanes, who, according to Suidas, was por- 
trayed alSoiov t\o)v irtpi typ/ irvyjjv, ‘penem habens iuxta nates. 
There is no direct trace of an onanistie theory of creation in Baby- 
lonia ; the magical ceremony in Maqlu is evidently based on a fer- 
tility charm, not dissimilar to the many cases gathered hy Frazer, 
Schroder, and others, where a sexual union of some kind is exe- 
cuted or symbolized in order to induce fertility by homeopathic 
magic. We may safely trace our peculiar brand of symbolic 
magic to pastoral customs ; both in Babylonia and in Greece the 
practise of onanism is connected with the satjT-shepherds Sumu- 
qan and Pan.*^ A curious aetiological explanation of the custom 
is given by Dion Chrysostom (Roscher, III, 1397 ) : 8k iraL^um 

Tijv truvoiwruiv Tavrrjv evprjpa flvca tov Bai'o;, oTt rrji ’Hp^oCs iparrOtli ovk 

ibvvaro Xa/SeZv * * * Tore ovv tov 'Epp.^v (the ithyphallic, like Eg. Min) 

&Sa^<u avrov * * * dn-’ tKtCvov 8k tows wOLpivas )(piri(TdaL padovras. 

The story is perhaps late; the idea that Pan’s ToXannopia conse- 
quent on the escape of the elusive nymph was cured in this way is 
sufficiently grotesque to be ancient, but hardly naive enough. 
Onanism was, of course, common among shepherds, a Aurile race, 
often deprived of female companionship, and forced to while 
away tedious siestas with the flocks, a necessity which gave rise to 

“A similar conception is reflected in Pyr. 701: sy’d Tti - - - r ’ghi tp 
m’stf, r init imit &/‘/ = ‘Make Teti more flourishing (greener) than the 
flood of Osiris that is upon his lap (the Nile), more than the date which is in 
his fist’ (the date, like the fig, has phallic significance). According to this 
extraordinary conception, the Nile arises thru the continuous masturbation of 
Osiris; later the grossness of the symbolism was softened by speaking merely 
of the efflux (rdu) of the god’s body, which does not, of course, refer to the 
ichor of the decomposing corpse, but to the fecundizing seed. The Egyptians 
also fancied that the Nile was the milk of Isis (Pyr. 707, etc.). 'The Sumer- 
ians fancied that the silt in the rivers was caused by Innina’s washing her 
hair in the sources (see especially ASKT, No. 21), and that the rivers were 
the menstrual flow from the lap of the earth-goddess {JAOS 39. 70). 

"In art, at least. Hermaphrodite is less grotesque, resembling rather Eg. 
H‘pi, the Nile-god. 

“Pan stands for •llaau', connected with pastor and Tales; Sumuqgn and 
Nisaba are employed for ‘cattle,’ and ‘grain,’ precisely like Pales and 
Ceres. Both Engidu and Pan are associated with springs and fountains, 
where their ‘heart became merry, in the companionship of the beasts.’ 
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bestiality as well (see below), as illustrated by an amusing story 
in Aelian, Be nat. anim., 6, 42. 

The relation of Sumuqan to the reproduction of animals is 
drastically represented in archaic seal-cylinders (cf. Ward, Seal 
Cylinders, No. 197, etc., and especially the beautiful seal in De la 
Fuye, Documents, 1, plate 9), where a naked god with a long 
beard and other marks of virility (the heroic type) grasps a gazelle 
by the horns and tail in such a way that the sexual parts come 
into contaet.*^ The reason for the frequency of this motive on the 
early cylinders is not hard to find. Many, if not most of the seals 
in a pastoral country like early Babylonia belonged to men who 
had an active interest in the prosperity of the flocks and herds. 
Our scene belongs primarily to the category of sympathetic 
magic ; by depicting the lord of increase in his fecundating capac- 
ity the flock would become more prolific. The origin of many 
similar representations on the monuments must be explained on 
this principle. One of the clearest cases is the scene showing two 
genii of fertility (Heb. Kerubim) shaking the male inflorescence 
over the blossoms of the female date-palm, with the winged solar 
disk above to bestow early maturity of fruit (cf. Von Luschan, 
Die ionische Saule, pp. 25 ff.)** The Sumuqan motive was as 
completely misunderstood in the process of mechanical imitation 


“ In this connection may be mentioned two cylinders published by Tos- 
canne, SA 7. 61 ff., so far unexplained. One represents a female squatting 
over a prostrate man, while another man seizes her wrist with his right hand, 
drawing a dagger with his left. The second shows a similar nude figure 
hovering in the air (so; contrast Toscanne) before a man, who holds a lance 
to ward her off. These creatures are ghouls, the Babylonian arddt UU; 
the seals, which belonged to harem officials, may have had apotropaeie pur- 
pose. A commentary is provided by Langdon, Liturgies, No. 4, 14 ff. : 
Sd-TH-dg bdr-hdr-ri-di 
id-lci-dg ur-i ri de (for u-ri-rir=. u-'ku-'ku?) 
id-lci-dg an-ta im-du-dtm dub sn ( ?) 

[ ] kalag a-gi-dim ge-ra-ra = 

‘When the beloved (of the UlU) was stretched (in sleep), 

When the beloved lay sleeping (f). 

Upon the beloved like a storm from above coming down (?), 

[ ] the man like a flood verily she overwhelmed. ’ 

“ A similar motive is found on a cylinder in the collection of Dr. J. B. 
Nies, representing a figure stretching out his hands, from which sprouts 
grow, over a flock, as if in blessing. 
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as the palm-tree motive.** The phallism disappears ; the gazelle 
even becomes bearded, and is transformed into a bull-man wrest- 
ling with the hero (contamination with the beast-combat motive). 
In some of the cylinders the latter seems to be protecting the 
gazeUe from a lion which is in the act of springing upon her. 

The hero in this scene is unquestionably Sumuqan-Engidu, 
whose association with the gazelle is familiar from the epic as 
weU as from the passages cited above.*” Jastrow pointed out 
long ago (AJSL 15. 201) that Engidu, like Adam, was supposed 
to have had intercourse with the beasts before knowing woman. 
GE 2 describes verj’ vividly how Engidu lived with the gazelles, 
protecting them from the hunter, accompanj'ing them to the 
watering place, and drinking milk from their teats (GE, Lang- 
don. Col. 3, 1-2). When he returned after his adventure with 
the courtesan to consort with the gazelles, they failed to recog- 
nize him, as his wild odor had been corrupted by the seven days ’ 
liaison with the emissary of civilization. So fixed was his semi- 
bestial character that he apparently follows the mos pecudutn 
even with the samhat (Jensen, KB 6. 1. 428). Of course, the 
above described representation is not purely symbolical in char- 
acter; the idea doubtless came from current practises. The 
gazelle, so beautiful and graceful, and so easily tamed, was pre- 
sumably employed m the ancient Orient for the same purpose as 
the goat in Mediterranean countries, and the llama or alpaca in 
Peru. An anatomical reason for the superiority of the gazelle 
in this respect is stated in the Talmudic tractate ‘Eruhim, fol. 
54 b, commenting on the significant expression . 

Prov. 5, 19, in the usual fashion: T>‘ HOm HO 

mm nDT fiK nnti’N’i nytrD rtyir’i nyc’ ‘73 myin ‘7y 
.nnsj’Nn nyiro ny^jn nyc* ‘73 inn3i‘7 ‘7y i’3’3r? 

The gazelle was associated with the cult of the goddess of 
fecundity among the Western Semites and in Arabia ; some refer- 
ences to the older literature are given by Wood, JBL 35. 242 f. 
At Mekka small golden images of the gazelle were worshiped. 

"As a sequel to the series of illustrations given by Von Luschan, note a 
relief from the Parthian period, figured in Andrae, Batra, II, 149, forming 
a sort of transition to the familiar heraldic group of the lion and unicorn, 
‘ fighting for the crown. ’ 

“Sura 11, 59, ‘There is not a beast whose forelock (nagiki) he does not 
grasp, ’ might almost have referred to Siunuqan, so similar is the posture. 
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The West-Semitic god Resep was a gazelle-god; a gazelle is 
carved on the forehead of his statuettes (Miilier, Egyptological 
Researches, Vol. 1, p. 33). Of special importance is the fact that 
the gazelle was sacred to the ithv-phallic Min of Koptos, also an 
onanist, and presumably equally devoted to his favorites, who 
enjoyed the honors of mummification. The gazelles were later, 
in the interests of decency (?), and in accordance with ideas 
elsewhere, transferred to Isis (Aelian, op. cit. 10, 23) : aipmai Si 
apa ol avTol KoTTrlrai sal SopxdSas xal iK0eov<riv avrds, tovs Si 

appivas (naturally!) KaraOvovaiv. aOvppa Si aveu rds OrjXeuis '’IctSos 

^XUTIV. 

It may further be showm that our divinity was regarded in one 
important mjdh as the son of the sun-god by a gazelle. First, 
however, we must return to the lion-god, tig or Gira,*^ who repre- 
sents the solar heat both in its destructive and in its fecundating 
aspects. Hence the god of pestilence, the lion (KB 6. 1. 60.3) 
Irra or Nergal, is associated with Gir-ra (CT 25. 50. 15), and 
Ninui-ta is compared (Eadau, BE 29, No. 4, 1) to the lion-god 
who prowls in the night looking for prey {‘^Gir-ra-dim ge-a 
du-dUf). The lion-god is found elsewhere, especially in Asia 
ilinor, where the Anatolian Heracles (Sandon, etc.) is repre- 
sented standing on a lion (see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris/' 
pp. 127, 139, 184). In Egypt the ferocious goddess of war and 
destroyer of mankind, &hmt, is lion-headed. The intimate rela- 
tion between Gira and Nergal (Lugalgira) appears from the fact 
that both are gazelles as well as lions ; Nergal is called the masda 
in the vocabularies CT 11. 40, K 4146. 22-23, and CT 12. 16b. 
38-39. As a gazelle-god he is patron of productivity; his special- 
ized aspect of lord of the underworld was developed after he had 
been admitted to the greater pantheon of Babylonia. 

We should certainly expect to find some reflection of so popular 
a deity and hero as Sumuqan-Engidu in the list of post-diluvian 
kings, along with Tammuz, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames. Nor are 
we deceived ; one can hardly doubt that Gira is the successor of 
Qalnmu’\ ‘young ram,’ and Zuqaqip, ‘scorpion,’ and the pre- 
decessor of Etana, whose name is variously written Ar-uu, Ar- 
tiu-u, and Ar-bu-um. The word was also used commonly as a per- 


“Engidu is eaUed nimru sa qeri, ‘panther of the desert’ (GE 10. 46). 
Sum. ug or gir seems to have denoted both ‘lion’ and ‘panther.’ 
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sonal name; see Chiera, Personal Names, Part I, p. 64, No. 275: 
Ar-uu-um,^’’ Ar-bu[-um] , Ar-mu-e-tim (No. 276 is the correspond- 
ing fern., Ar-ui-tum, Ar-mi-tum). We can identify our name 
without hesitation with Heb. ’arie, ‘lion,’ Eth. arue, ‘beast,’ Ar. 
arud, ‘ibex’ aruu stands for *aruaiu, a form like arnabu, ‘hare’ 
(Ar. ’arnab), which also is a common proper name (cf. Chiera, 
No. 277, Arnabtu"'). Now, Aruu”' is called the son of a gazelle 
in HGT, Nos. 2 and 5. It is true that in No. 3 we have mas-en-dd 
= muskenu, for mas-da — ^abitn, but this is evidently a scribal 
error.*® The existence of a predecessor of GUgames named 
.‘Lion’ appears further from GE 6. 51-52; rationalism has trans- 
formed the lion-god into an animal loved by Istar, more Pasi- 
phaes. Fecundizing demigods were often regarded as born of 
animal mothers; cf. JBL 37. 117. The father of Aruu’” was, of 
course, Samas, also the parent of the related Meskingaser and 
Lugalbanda, as weU as of the bull-god '‘GUD mar '‘Samos (Den- 
nefeld, Geburtsomina, p. 37, 19). In this connection it may be 
noted that these three Semitic animal names aU belong to the 
djTiasty of Kis, whUe the rulers of the following kingdom of 
Eanna are ail Sumerian. This is probably due to the fact that 
the Sumerian legends current in northern Babylonia, which 
became predominantly Semitic long before the south, were early 
Semitized. 

A most curious reflection of the cycle of Sumuqan-Engidu is 
found in the popular Indian story of ‘Gazelle-horn’ {Bsya- 
srnga),°° best treated by Liiders (Nach. Gbtt. Ges. TFiss., Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 1897, pp. 87 ff.) and Von Schroder {Mysterium und 
Mimus, pp. 292-303). There are two principal recensions, San- 
skrit and Pali, both based upon a common prototype, now lost, 
as Liiders has shown. Schroder has adopted the dramatic 
theory of Hertel, and pointed out further that the representation 
was a mimetic fertUity charm. According to the first recension, 


" Cf. CT 4. 50, and 6. 42a, where the name also oceurs. 

“For the development ‘ibex,' cf. Eg. m’hd, ‘oryx antelope,’ lit. ‘white 
lion. ’ 

*“ There is much confusion between masda, ‘ gazelle, ’ and masenda = 
muskenu; cf. CT 11. 40, K 4146, 25-26, and CT 12. 16. 41-42. 

^ Cf. also Jensen, ZBMG 67, 52S, who, as often, goes altogether too far 
in the exuberance of discovery. 
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Rsyasrnga is the son of a gazelle, made pregnant by drinking 
from water in which a helj-- man has bathed. He grows up to be a 
hermit (wild man) in the forest, associating with animals and 
ignorant of woman. When a drought afiBicts the land, the king 
is informed by the Brahmans that it cannot be checked until the 
hermit is brought to the court. After a courtesan has seduced 
him from his ascetic life, rain falls. In the Buddhist Jdtaka, 
Sakra (Indra) sends a three years’ famine upon the land, and 
refuses to remove the ban until the obnoxious hermit is seduced 
by the king’s daughter. The princess succeeds, by a familiar 
ruse, and Sakra is pacified. The hermit relates the experience, 
to his father, who admonishes him, and draws him back to his 
ascetic career; the last is naturally a Buddhistic modification, 
quite foreign to the original tale. The ascetic character of 
‘GazeUe-horn’ is on a par with the Sicilian Santa Venera 
(Venus), and cannot be regarded seriously. His wild character 
is original, as also, evidently, his intimate association with 
gazelles; on a relief of Amaravati (Liiders, p. 133) he is por- 
trayed as a man with long braided hair, a skin over his shoulder 
and a girdle about his hips, in the company of three gazelles. 

In the Gilgames-epic Engidu is molded by Aruru, the creatress 
of man ; he lives in the wilderness, consorting with the gazelles, 
and protecting them against the himter. The latter protests to 
Gilgames, who sends a courtesan to seduce the wild man, a com- 
mission which is duly executed. As seduction of the male is a 
very common motive in the cult-legends of Oriental gods of fer- 
tility (see JBL 37. 123 f.), we may safely assume that the 
theme was once the subject of mimetic representation in Baby- 
lonia. The form of the story which has been incorporated into 
GE is much modified to suit the new situation. Moreover, it is 
here associated with the motive of the creation of the first man, 
describing his intercourse with animals, his seduction, and the 
faU from primitive innocence which ensued (Jastrow, loc. cit.). 
The myth current among the worshipers of Sumuqan must have 
been somewhat different. In the first place, the hero is a child of 
the sun by a gazelle. Being a demi-god, he is not content with 
breaking the snares of the hunter, and filling up his pits; he 
sends a famine against the land. This is a motive familiar else- 
where, as in the legends of Brauron and Muniehia, whose inhabi- 
tants kill a she-bear and are punished by Artemis with famine 
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and pestilence. Similarly, according to a legend preserved in 
the Qur’an, God sent a supernatural camel to test the Thamudites 
(7, 71 ff.; 11, 67 ff.; 26, 155 ff.; 54, 27 ft.), imposing the condi- 
tion that they must share their fountain with the ndqatu ’llahi 
alternate days. Disregarding warnings, they houghed the camel, 
and were destroyed by a cataclysm. Another parallel is found in 
Persia, if we accept Carnoy’s doubtful explantion of the punish- 
ment of Masya and Masyoi (JAOS 36. 315). 

We may reconstruct the myth of Sumuqan very plausibly, 
after making the necessary alterations in the form found in GE. 
The king sends a courtesan to seduce the god or hero of fertility ; 
with sexual union the charm is broken, and rain returns to the 
land. Whether this was the exact form of the myth or not is, 
of course, doubtful ; it is, however, evident that all the elements 
are here from which precisely such a tale as the feyasrhga-story 
may be derived in the most natural way. Jensen is certainly 
wrong in seeing here a direct loan from GE, as the gazeUe-mother 
does not occur in the latter. But it is very probable that our 
story goes back eventually to a Mesopotamian origin ; in no other 
case that I have seen is the likelihood so great. Indologists who 
regard all Hindu fiction as autochthonous would do well to read 
Gaston Paris' posthiunous monograph on the origin and dif- 
fusion of the ‘Treasury of Ehampsinitus’ (BHB 55. 151 ff., 267 
ff.). No doubt a few stories retold in other countries originated 
in the prolific climate of Babylonia. 

The conceptions of Sumuqan hitherto considered exhibit bim 
as a lion, like Nergal, a wild-goat, like Ea, a gazelle, like Nergal, 
Resep, and Min. Besides these three animal incarnations, we 
have a fourth, the ass, as appears from the vocabulary CT 12. 31, 
38177, 4-5, where ‘^ANSU has the pronunciation Sakan (see 
above). That this datum is not due to graphic corruption with 
GlB is perfectly evident from the context, which is devoted to 
ass-names. Moreover, the ‘^AXSU appears in early proper 
names. 

Ass-worship did not, so far as we know now, attain much 
importance in any Mediterranean country except Anatolia, 
where we find the Phrygian ass-divinity Silenus, reflected in the 
legendary Midas, whose person, despite its mythical robe, is a 
reminiscence of a historical dynasty of Phrygian kings (Mita of 
Mu&e). Another ass-god was Priapus, whose cult centered in 
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Lydia and Mysia (Lampsaens), to whom the ass was sacrificed, 
and who in some myths was the son of an ass (Roscher, III, 2970) . 
In Egj'pt, from the Hyksos period on. Set (Sts, Sth) of Avaris 
was worshiped as lord of Asia under the form of an ass(Et(0,) 
which led to the Egj^pto-Hellenistie libels regarding the worship 
of laho as an ass in Jerusalem. The beast of Set was originally 
perhaps an ant-bear (Sehweinfurth), at all events not an ass, so 
we may ascribe the identification of the no longer recognized 
figure with the ass to Hyksos (i. e. Anatolian) infiuence.^^ The 
association of the ass with fecunditj^ might be illustrated by a 
mass of evidence, mythological, pornographic, and philological. 
The quasi-divine nature of the ass appears from Juvenal’s state- 
ment (6, 334) that prominent Roman matrons consorted with the 
animal at the orgies of the ‘Bona Dea.’ That bestiality of this 
sort was practised elsewhere is clear from Apuleius, Met., 10, 
22, and Lucian’s Aovxtos ^ oi/os, which draws freely from Syro- 
AnatoUan tales and customs. 

As might be expected, the fecundizing sun was symbolized as 
an ass, and was, accordingly, one of the solar names in the 
Egyptian litany {PSBA 15. 225) . Solar eclipses were fancied to 
be caused by a huge serpent {km), which swallowed the ass of 
heaven, a catastrophe depicted most vividly in the vignettes 
accompanying the text of the Booh of the Dead (ibid. pi. 13, fac- 
ing p. 219).®* 

We have also direct evidence that the ass-god §akan was identi- 
fied with the moon in the name ^EN-ZJJ-^ANSU = Sin-Sakan, 
‘Sakan is the moon.’®® The only other clear lunar ass with 

“ Cf. also Muller, OLZ 16. 433-6. Schiffer’s Marsyas theory (ef. OLZ 16. 
232) is untenable; whUe an ass-god may well have been worshiped in Damas- 
cus, the Assyrian name Sa imcresu, ‘ (City) of asses,’ refers to the extensive 
caravan trade of the latter (Haupt, ZDMG 69, 168-172). Another alv, sa 
imere. in the ZTagros, is mentioned among the conquests of the Elamite king 
Silbak-in-Susinak {ST 33. 213. 14). 

*’The Egyptians also believed in an obscene ass-demon; cf. Holier, Sitz. 
Berl. Alcad., 1910^ p. 945. 

Pinches, PSBA 39, PI. 10, rev. 37. The suggestion {ibid, p, 94) that 
‘Sakkan - - - would seem to be a parallel to the Hebrew Shekinah, and - - - 
comes from the same root’ would probably be rejected by the author now. 
Even this is superior to the views expressed by Ball, PSBA 32. 64-72, where 
among other gems we find the idea that sekem ben -Hamor is Sakan m&T 
imeri. 
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which I am acquainted is the Iranian three-legged Khara (i. e. 
‘ass,’ mod. har), standing in the cosmic sea Vourukasa, related 
both to the three-fold moon (cf. Siecke, Hermes, pp. 67 ff.) and to 
the three-legged Priapus,®* whose phallic nature shows transpar- 
antly thru the metonj^my. The motive was familiar to the Indo- 
Iranians, as appears from the three-legged Indian Kubera (cf. 
Hopkins, JAOS 33. 56, n. 1). 

Finally I will call attention to some curious parallels between 
Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and Indo-Iranian mythology, sug- 
gested by the equation Sin = §akan. Blackman, in a valuable 
article, JEA 3, 235-249, has proved that one of the writings of 
the name of the moon-god Hnsu, ‘the wanderer,’ represents him 
as the royal placenta, hi-nisut, hnsu, a conception paralleled 
among the Baganda. The real meaning of the idea has been 
cleared up by Van der Leeuw’s happy suggestion {JEA 5. 64) 
that, since the Pharaoh was the incarnation of the sun-god Re*^, 
his astral placenta, in which his k’ was embodied, was the moon, 
often considered by the Egyptians as the k’ of the sun. The 
moon’s shape is such that it might easily be compared to a pla- 
cental cake, or a womb, as was commonly done in Babylonia. In 
the great hymn to Sin (IVE 9), the moon is called (line 24) : 
ama-gan-nigin-na mulii si-ma-al-la-da (.so SGI 223) ki-diir-mag 
ne4n-ri ‘Mother (Sem. rimu, ‘womb’) who bears all life, who 
together with living creatures dwells in an exalted habita- 
tion.’ The idea that the moon is the womb whence all life 
springs is most natural; does not the roscida luna exhibit 
a monthly failing and dimming corresponding often exactly to 
the menstrual period ? Hence, by a most natural development 
under the influence of the life-index motive, the moon becomes 
the index of human life,®® and especiaUy of the permanence of 
the reigning dynasty ; an eclipse foretokened disaster to the state. 
These conceptions may easily be illnstrated from the inscriptions. 
CT 16. 21. 184 f. we have : lugal-e dumu-dingir-ra-na ud-sar ‘‘Sin- 
na-dim zi-kalam-ma su-du = ‘The king, son of his god, who like 
the crescent moon holds the life of the land.’ The principle that 
the mutations of the moon are an index to the health and pros- 
perity of men could hardly be stated more clearly. The moon 


^ See Theocritus, Ep. 4, 2-3, cvKivay dpTi 7 Xi’^cs ioayov, TptiTKeXes- 
"1 hope to discuss this Babjlonian conception elsewhere. 
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is the index of the dynasty in the text of Agum II, Col. 8, 3 ff. ; 
'^Sin *‘Nannar same zer sarruti ana ume ruquti liddis — ‘May Sin, 
di\Tne luminary of heaven, renew the royal seed to distant days, ’ 
i. e., may the dynasty renew itself spontaneously like the moon 
(Vedic tanunapdt, ‘self-ereated’), which is called (IVi?. 9. 22) 
gi-rim ni-ba mu-iin-dim-ma, ‘fruit which thru itself is created.’®® 
To appreciate the intimate relationship between the Babylonian 
and the Egyptian conceptions it must be remembered that the 
placenta and navel-string are among the most primitive of life- 
indices; see Hartland, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, Vol. 8, p. 45 a. 

A further striking parallel to these conceptions is found in 
Indo-Iranian mythology. The lunar genius Narasahsa- Nair- 
yosahha (Neryosang) is called ‘the king-navel’ (cf. Gray, ABW 
3. 45-49), properly ‘the royal navel-string’ (the umbilical cord 
often takes the place of the placenta in folklore). After Hille- 
brandt’s treatment of Narasahsa (Vedische Mythologie, II, pp. 
98 ff.) , his lunar character is certain ; in the Eg-veda, 3. 29. 11, he 
is called ‘son of his own body, the heavenly embryo’ (or ‘womb,’ 
garbho dsuro) ; his title gnaspati, ‘lord of women,’ reflects the 
widespread popular view that female life varies with the moon. 
The Bundahisn, Ch. 15, tells us that Neryosang received two- 
thirds of Gaj'omart ’s semen for preservation ; elsewhere we learn 
that the seed of the primeval bull was kept in the moon, whence, 
therefore, the race of animals sprang, just as the moon was the 
father of Apis in Egyptian mythology (cf. JAOS 39. 87, n. 42). 
I am not competent to decide whether Camoy is justified in com- 
bining the motives of Gaya and the bull, thus deriving the seed 
of man from the moon {JAOS 36. 314). At all events the theoiy 
is good Indo-European, as is the association of the placenta with 
the moon ; cf. ‘ Mondkalb, ’ referring to a false conception {Kalb 
connected with garbha, 8«A<^vv, ‘womb’), but originally, perhaps, 
to the placenta. 

In concluding this paper, I wish to repeat, with emphasis, the 
remarks made JAOS 39. 90, regarding the vital importance of 
combining the philological and comparative mythological 


“Note ideogram for Zirru {SGI 225), ‘priest of Sin,’ EN-NVNUZ-ZI, 
literaUy ‘priest of the eonstaiit offspring (of heaven) ’. Sum. nunus means 
also ‘egg’; the moon might easily be called ‘egg of heaven.’ 
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methods in the study of cuneiform religious literature. Surely 
it is no longer necessary to stress the unique significance of the 
latter for the solution of comparative religious problems. 


In the year that has elapsed between the preparation of the paper and 
the correction of the proofs, much new material has become available some 
of which should be mentioned. 

The Sumerians had a special word for ‘life-index,’ for so I would inter- 
pret izTcim-tila, lit. ‘ sign, index of life, ’ rendered inadequately in Babylonian 
by tuhultu, ‘ support, ’ and gtptu, ‘ pledge. ’ Sometimes the king is the izlcim- 
tila of the god (especially Samas), and at times the god is the izkim-tUa of 
the king, respectively as the soul of the god was thought to reside in the king, 
or the soul of the king in the god. For passages cf. SGI 28 and Zimmern, 
Konig Lipit-lstars VergottUchung, p. 25. 

In a Neo-Babylonian text published by Thureau-Dangin, SA 16. 145. 8-9, 
Lugal-gir-ra is identified with Sin, Gilgames with Meslamtaea and Nergal 
of the imderworld. As pointed out above, Lugal-gira is identical with Gira- 
3akan, so our association of Engidu-Sakan with the moon is confirmed. In 
the same way, as Thureau-Dangin observes (p. 149), Gilgames ‘est ainsi 
nettement earact6ris4 comme dieu solaire. ’ 

Schroeder, MV AG 21. 180 f., shows that the reading Lugalbanda is gratu- 
itous, and that we must read Lugalmarda, or Lugalmarada, identified in his 
vocabulary with Ninurta. As late as the second century A. D. Ninmarada 
seems to have been worshiped under the name of Nimrod by the Aramaean 
population of Hatra {OLZ 23. 37). Kraeling’s suggestion En-marad, 
quoted by Prince in his article JAOS 40. 201-203, is nearly correct; Prince 
suggests that the name stands for Sum. ning-l}‘ ud z=. nin-^ud, ‘brilliant 
hunter. ’ 
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1. On the practice of giving animals intoxicating drink. 

The Saint Sviigata is delegated by the Buddha to convert the 
murderous Naga (serpent) Asvatlrthika. In this he succeeds so 
well as to compel thereby the admiration of the Brahman Ahitun- 
dika, who has previously fled from fear of that Naga to the city of 
Sravasti. This brings the Svagata story, Divyavadana sdii, to p. 
188, line 12. At that point the story goes on to say that King 
Prasenajit Kausala takes Ahitundika into his employ, with the 
words: sa (sc. Ahitundika) rdjm Prasenajita Kdmalena hasti- 
madhyasyopari visvdsikah sthdpitah. Naturally the vocabu- 
lary to the Divj-avadana marks the word hastimadhya with 
an interrogation mark. A later suggestion in the notes on 
p. 706, ‘does this mean, “he was set over ten billions of ele- 
fants ? ’ does not invalidate that interrogation mark. Ten bil- 

lions — the Lexicons rather give ten thousand billions for madhya 
— is a pretty large order even for a Buddhist text. But it is 
necessarj’ to fit this word madhya into the sequel of the story, to 
wit: Emend madhya to madya, ‘intoxicating liquor.’ The pas- 
sage above means: ‘He (namely, Ahitundika) was placed in 
charge of the elefants’ liquor.’ In the sequel Ahitundika, now 
liquor trustee, in order to show his appreciation of Svagata ’s 
saintly power, inAutes him to dinner in Sravasti. Svagata accepts 
the invitation, comes to SravastI, and is entertained by Ahitund- 
ika with a full meal. At the close Ahitundika becomes anxious 
about Svagata ’s digestion (p. 190, 1. 3) : dryena Svdgatena 
pranita dhdrah paribhukto no jarayisyati. He decides to give 
him water to promote the digestive processes ; Svagata accepts it. 
Then on p. 190, line 7 the following statement is made ; tena (sc. 
Ahitundikena) pdnakam sajjikrtya hastimaddd angulih pt^- 
k.nptd. Read, on account of the non-existing combination 
pra -i- a + k.np, instead of prdk.sipta, prdk hsiptd: ‘While prepar- 
ing the drink Ahitundika ’s finger was thrust forth from the ele- 
fants liquor.’ Cf., on p. 82, 1. 21, the parallel expression, 
ahgulili patitd. The implication is, that one of Ahitnndika’s 
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fingers, wet with the elefants' booze, got into the water about to 
be drunk by Svagata (Svdgatena tat pdnakam pit am). That 
the Arhat should do this is ascribed to earelessness : asaman- 
vdhrtydrhatdm jhdnadarsanani na pravartate, ‘ When Saints are 
careless they lose the sight of knowledge. ’ 

Svagata takes leave from his host with thanks, and walks in a 
street of SravastI, covered with mats (in his honor, we may 
assume).^ He gets a touch of the sim, and shaken by the booze 
falls to the ground : sa tarn (sc. vithim) atikrdnta dtapena prstho 
(so the mss.: read spr.sto^) madyak-siptah prthivydm nipatitah. 
The story in the mouth of the Buddha is an extreme plea for 
monks’ total abstinence : tasmdn na hhihmnd madyam pdtavyam 
ddtavyarh vd, ‘ a monk shall neither drink nor give to drink intox- 
icating liquor.’ And later again (p. 191, 1. 2 ff.) more explicitly, 
as applying to the present ease: nidni bho bhiksavah sdstdram 
uddisyddbhir (text, incorrectly, uddmjddbhir) madyam apeyam 
adeyam antatah kusdgrendpi, ‘With me, the Teacher, as author- 
ity, 0 ye Monks, liquor with water shall not be drunk or given 
(to drink), even with the tip of a blade of grass!’ — Svagata, we 
may assure the reader, is properly cared for ; the Buddlia him- 
self conjures by magic over Svagata a hut made of leaves of the 
supama tree, lest any one seeing him in that state become disaf- 
fected from the teaching of the Blessed One. 

The practice of gmng strong drink to animals, in order to 
make them mettlesome, is sufficiently attested. In the present- 
day story (paccuppanna-vatthii) of the Cullahaiisa Jataka (533), 
Devadatta, hater of the Buddha, and ever gunning for him 
(unsuccessfully, of course), has personally made sundry attempts 
on the Buddha’s life.^ Foiled, he exclaims, ‘Verily no mortal 
beholding the excellent beauty of Gotama’s person dare 
approach him. But the Bang’s elefant, Xalagiri, is a fierce and 
savage animal, who knows nothing of the virtues of the Buddha, 


^ Or, perhaps rather in honor of the Buddha, who happens at that time to 
be in Sravasti. 

’Perhaps the editors are right in suggesting prsthe spr^o, changed by 
a sort of haplography to prs{th€ spr3')to. But the word pr^he, ‘on the 
back,’ is pretty certainly not required; this is shown by p. 6, third lir.e from 
bottom : suryansubhih sprsta atdpitah. 

•An echo of this story in Parker, Village Foik-Tales of Ceylon, vol. iii, 
p. 306. 


22 JAOS 40 
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the Law, and the Assembly. He will bring about the destruc- 
tion of the ascetic. ’ So he goes and teUs the matter to the King. 
The King readily falls in with the suggestion, summons his ele- 
fant-keeper, and thus addresses him, ‘ Sir, to-morrow you are to 
make Nalagiri mad with drink, and at break of day let him loose 
in the street where the ascetic Grotama walks.’ Devadatta asks 
the keeper how much rum the elefant is wont to drink on ordi- 
nary days, and when he answers, ‘Eight pots,’ he says, ‘Tomor- 
row give him sixteen pots to drink, and send him on the street- 
frequented by the ascetic Gotama.’ But the Buddha converts, 
yea, even the rum-mad elefant. NMagiri, on hearing the voice of 
the Master, opens his eyes, beholds the glorious form of the 
Blessed One, and, by the power of the Buddha, the intoxicating 
effects of the strong drink pass off. Dropping his trunk and 
shaking his ears he falls at the feet of the Tathagata.^ Then the 
Master addresses him, ‘Nalagiri, you are a brute-elefant ; I am the 
Buddha-elefant. Henceforth be not fierce and savage, nor a 
slayer of men, but cultivate thoughts of charity.’ The elefant 
becomes good, being henceforth kno-wn as Dhanapalaka (Keeper 
of Treasure), established in the five moral laws. 

Mettlesome horses also were given strong drink, either to 
inspirit them, or to restore them after great fatigue. In VMod- 
aka Jataka (183) such horses returning from battle are given 
(fermented) grape-jmce to drink; this they take without getting 
intoxicated. But the fermented leavings of the grapes are 
strained with water and given to donkeys, who then romp about 
the palace yard, braying loudly. The Bodhisat, the King’s 
adviser, draws the moral, applicable to this day : 

‘ This sorry draught, the goodness aU strained out. 

Drives all those asses in a drunken rout : 

The thorobreds, that drank the potent juice. 

Stand silent, nor skip capering about. 

Animals also intoxicate themselves without kiio-\Gng tliat they do : 
cats, with fermented liquor, in Kumbha Jataka (512) ; a jackal, 
in STgala Jataka (113) ; a pair of crows, in Kaka Jataka (146). 
AU come to grief. A delicious bit of satire, extant in a modern 
version, tells in Guthapana Jataka (227) how a drunken beetle 


* a. the conversion of the elefant Marubhuti in Parsvanatha Caritra 
1. Sloff. 

‘ Bouse ’s Translation of The Jataka, vol. ii, p. 66. 
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comes to grief :® Citizens of the kingdoms of Anga and Magadha, 
traveling, used to stay in a house on the confines of the two king- 
doms, there drink liquor, and eat the fiesh of fishes. A certain 
dung-beetle, led by the odor of the dung, comes there, sees some 
of the liquor shed upon the grovmd, and for thirst drinks it, and 
returns to his lump of dung, intoxicated. When he climbs upon 
it the moist dung gives way a little. ‘ The world cannot bear my 
weight ! ’ he exclaims. At that very instant a maddened elefant 
comes to the spot, and smelling the dung retreats in disgust. 
The beetle sees it. ‘Yon creature,’ he thinks, ‘is afraid of me, 
and see how he runs away! 1 must fight with Juinl’ So he 
challenges him: 

‘ Well matched 1 for we are heroes both : here let us issue try : 

Turn back, turn back, friend Elefant ! Why would you fear 
and fly; 

Let Magadha and Anga see how great our bravery ! ’ 

The elefant listens, turns back, and replies ; 

‘ I would not use my foot nor hand, nor would my teeth I soil ; 

With dung, him whose sole care is dung, it behooveth me to 
spoil!’ 

And so dropping a great piece of dung upon him, and making 
water, he kills him there and then, and scampers into the forest, 
trumpeting. 

The modem insteince is of a mouse which happens upon drip- 
pings from a whiskey-barrel, drinks its fill, and becomes a bit 
sqnifly; then places itself astride on the barrel, and exclaims: 
‘Now come on with your blankety cat!’ Nothing is new under 
the sim, but the old story is in a deeper vein of humor. 

2. On certain standing epithets of Buddhist Arhats. 

As one of the many repeated or stenciled passages character- 
istic of the text of the Avadanas there occurs in Divyavadana six 
times, or perhaps more, a passage which describes the state of 
mind of him who has attained to highest monkhood or Arhatship. 
The published text has not in all places the same form, and some 
of its words need explaining. On p. 97, vdcdvasdne Bhagavato 
munddh samvrttds trdidhdtukavitardgdh samalostakancand dkds- 

• Closely following Boxise’s picturesque rendering in the Cambridge Trans- 
lation, Tol. ii, p. 148. 
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apdnitalasamacittd vdsicandanakalpd vidyaviddritdvdakosdvidyd 
vijndM pratisamvitprdptdh etc. In the remaining passages where 
the same state of mind is predicated of a single Arhat (arhan 
sarhvrttah etc.), namely pp. 180, 240, 282, 488, 492, most of the 
words remain essentially the same, but there are also the follow- 
ing variations : 

p. 180, vidydviddritdndakoso vidydbhijnah pratisamvitprdp- 
tah, 

p. 240, avidydviddritdndakoso^ vidyabhijndpratisamvitprdp- 
tah, 

pp. 282, 488, 492, vidydviddritdndakoso vidydihijndpratisarh- 
vitprdptah. 

After proper correction there remains the plural form, p. 97, 
vidijdviddritandakosd vidydbhijndpratisamvitprdptdh; the singu- 
lar form, vidydviddritdndakoso vidydbhijndpratisamvitprdptah. 

The same cliche occurs frequentlj^ in Avadanasataka, Speyer ^s 
text, vol. i, pp. 96, 1. 6 ; 104, 1. 7 ; 207, 1. 12 ; vol. ii, p. 129, etc. The 
editor seems to have been in doubt, for a time at least, as to the 
correct reading of one of the words ; he is finally mistaken as to 
another. The printed text of Avadanasataka has on p. 96, 1. 7 : 
samalostakdncana dkdsapdnitalasamacitto vdsicandanakodpo vid- 
ydviddritdndakoso vidydbfiijndpratisamvitprdpto etc. On p. 104, 
1. 7 there is vast candanakalpo ; but on p. 207, 1. 12 vdslcandana- 
kalpo (so the Editor’s final, correct decision. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 208; and Index, p. 234, under vdsicandanakalpa) . 
As regards vidydviddritdndakoso the editor, on p. Ixxiii, note 127, 
argues in favor of °kalpo ’vidydviddritdndakoso, a construction 
which has also occurred to the Editors of the Divyavadana, p. 
240, 1. 24, but which, be it noted, does not tally with the plural 
version on p. 97, stated above. Against grammar, Speyer would 
construe avidydviddritdndakosa as meaning ‘whose egg-shell of 
ignorance has been cleft,’ but the correctly construed vidydvid- 
dritdndakosa yields about the same result, ‘the egg-shell (of 
whose existence in ignorance, avidyd implied) is cleft by knowl- 
edge.’ ‘Imprisonment within the egg-shell of life thru nesci- 
ence’ is the point under either construction. See Divyavadana, 
p. 203 : 


Corrected in the hlrmtSL to °ko^ vidynvijhah. 

•The a at the beginning of this extract represents the avagraha of the 
editors. 
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tulyam atulyam ca sambhavam hkavasamskdram apotsrjan 
munih, 

adhydtmaratah samdhito hy abhinat kosam ivdndasamhhavah. 

According to the Editors of the Dhyavadana, in a note on p. 706, 
the Pali of the Mahaparinibbanasutta (3. 10) reads for pada d, 
abhida kavacam iv’ attasambhavam, ‘he cleft, as tho a coat of 
mail, his own existence’s cause’ (bj^ means of his vidijd as a Muni 
or Arhat) . 

The remaining descriptions of Arhat condition seem not quite 
clear to the Editors and Translators of the two Avadana texts. 
Feer, on p. 14 of his translation of Avadanasataka,® translates, 
once for all, the passage from sanialostakdticana to ridyubhijhd- 
pratisarhvitprdpto as follows: ‘For fut a ses yeux de la rouille, 
la voute celeste comme le creux de la main. II etait froid comme 
le sandal; la science avait dechire les tenebres qui Fenvellop- 
paient, la possession claire et distincte des connaissances superi- 
enres de la science lui etait aequise. ’ Some help or correction may 
be gained from a metrical parafrase of this Arhat-cHche in stanza 
327 of the metrical text, Avadanamala, nr. 91, published by 
Speyer in the Preface to his Edition of the Avadanasataka, p. 
Ixxiii: 

suvitardgah samalostahemd dkdsacitto ghanasdravdsl, 

bhindann avidyddrim ivdndakosam, prdpad abhijndh pratisam- 
vidas ca. 

As regards samalostakdhcana, or samalo-staheman, ‘he who 
regards gold and a lump of dirt as of equal value,’ see Boht- 
lingk’s Lexicon. This is the yogi samalo-stdsmakdhcana of 
Bhagavadgita 6. 8; 14. 24; or the paramahahsah samalostds- 
makdhcanah of Asrama-Up. 4, showing the continuity between 
the Saihnyasin of the XJpanisads and the Buddhist Arhat. 
It is, as it were, put into practice at the end of Mugapakkha 
Jataka (538) by, bhan^gdresu kahdpane assamapade vdlukd 
katvd vikirihsu, ‘money in the treasuries, being counted as mere 
sand, was scattered about in the hermitage. ’ Peer ’s rendering of 
losta by ‘rust,’ tho recorded in native lexicografy, strains need- 
lessly to conform to the biblical idea. 

The compound dkdsapdnitalasamacifta seems to mean, ‘he in 
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whose mind the palm of his hand is like ether, ’ i. e. ‘ he for whom 
the plainest reality is no better than the most ethereal substance. ’ 
The palm of the hand is the most real thing ; ‘ When one cannot in 
darkness discern the palm of one’s own hand, then one is guided 
by sound,’ Brhad-Aranyaka Upanisad 4. 3. 5. Ether is subtle, 
invisible, and touches upon ‘emptiness,’ ‘nothingness’: yac 
chusiram tad dkdsam, ‘akasa is hollow,’ Garbha-Up. 1. In Amr- 
tahindu-Up. 11 dMsa sunya means ‘ empty space. ’ In the Avad- 
Mamala passage (Speyer, p. Ixxiii, stanza 327) dkdsacitta seems 
to mean, ‘he whose mind is (empty like) ether.’ 

As regards vdsicandanakalpa, Feer reads merely candanakalpa 
which accounts for his, ‘il etait froid eomme le sandal.’ The 
Editors of the Divyavadana leave the word unexplained ; Speyer, 
1. c., note 126, remarks that gJianasdravdsi in the Avadanamala 
answers to the enigmatical epithet vdsicandanakalpa. The latter 
compound means, ‘he for whom the (cooling) sandal is not differ- 
ent from a (painful) .«word.’ In Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhavam, 
act X, stanza 10 (p. 257 of M. E. Telang’s edition, Bombay, 1892), 
the same antithesis is used to express the quick succession of good 
and evil in man’s fate: 

kim ayam osipattracandanarasacchatdsdrayugapadavapdtaTi, 
analasphulingakalitdh kim ayam anahhrah sudhdvar.sdh. 

‘ Is it that sharp-edged swords and drops of sandal 
In the same shower commingle ? 

Is it that sparks of fire and streams of nectar 
Descend together from unclouded skies ? ’ 

Sandal is the Hindu beau-ideal of a cooling substance; it cures 
fever. The pain of a sword is conceived as burning, in absolute 
antithesis. In the pretty story of Purnaka, Divyavadana pp. 
30ff., a man carrying wood cast up by the ocean comes along 
trembling with cold. Purnaka investigates the wood, finds it 
to be sandal, recognizes its cooling property, buys it, and 
cures with it the fever of the King of Surparaka. The streets 
of the city of Sudarsana are sprinkled with sandal-water, to make 
them cool, as well as fragrant, Divyavadana p. 221, 1. 5. The yet 
more curious ghanasaravdsi of the Avadanamala seems to be a 
nominative from a stem ghanasdravdsin, perhaps in the sense of 
‘ regarding camf or as a sword. ’ The Hindus ate camfor as a sort 
of sweetmeat, as is stated in the proverb, Bohtlingk’s Indische 
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Spriiche, nr. 6921 : dantapdtah katham na sydd atikarpurabhak- 
sandt, ‘the teeth of him that eats too much camfor are sure to fall 
out ; ’ cf. Pet. Lex. s. vs. karpura and karpurandlikd. 

3. On some correspondences between Buddhist Sanskrit and 
Jdina Sanskrit. 

Amidst the countless PaLiisms or back-formations from Pali in 
the Buddhist Avadana texts none are more interesting than those 
which occur also in Jaina Sanskrit, a language which in its turn 
is tainted by the literary and religious Prakrits (Mahar^ri and 
Jaina Prakrit), familiarly used by the Jainas. Thus both Avad- 
ana Sanskrit and Jaina Sanskrit have a ‘root’ vikurv (vi + kurv), 
‘ to perform magic or miracles. ’ In the Avadanas this ‘ Sanskrit ’ 
root is a back-formation of Pali vikubb {vikubbana, ‘miracle’). 
Thus Divyavadana 269, line 7, pray anti . . . divdukaso niriksiturh 
Sdkyamuner vikurvitam, ‘the gods proceed to examine Sakya- 
muni’s miracle.’ On p. 403, 1. 21 vikurvate occurs in the sense of 
‘play pranks with’: Kundlo . . . pitrd sdrdham vikurvate. In 
Avadanasataka, vol. I, p. 258, 1. 9, vikurvita is again ‘miracle’, 
and in Saddharmapundarika occur the abstract nouns vikurvd 
and vikurvana (Pali vikubbana ) : pp. 446, 456, 472 of Kem and 
Nanjio’s edition; note especially the tautological compound 
vikurvana-prdtihdrya, ‘magic miracle,’ on p. 456, and the suc- 
cession bodhisattva-vikurvayd . . . bodhisattva-prdtihdryena on p. 
472. The noun vikurvana occurs also in Lalitavistara (ed. Lef- 
mann), p. 422, 1. 9; see edso Mahavastu (ed. Senart), vol. i, p. 425. 

In Jaina Sanskrit vikurv appears to be an independent retro- 
grade formation of Prakrit viuvvai, viuvvae (past participle 
viuvviya; gerund viuvviuna) ; see Pischel, Grammatik der Pra- 
krit-Sprachen, §508. The verb is particularly common in Pars- 
vanatha Caritra, in the sense of ‘produce by magic’: 1. 601; 2. 
352, 411; 5. 101; 6. 1129; 8. 384. Thus, 1. 601, vikurvya 
mahatim sildm, ‘having produced by magic a big rock;’ 2. 352, 
vikurvya sihharupam, ‘having assumed magically the form of a 
lion. ’ Further examples may be seen in my Life of Pdrsvandtha, 
p. 222, where this Prakritism figures as one of a fairly extended 
list of the same sort. The ‘root’ vikurv I remember to have seen 
also in Rauhineya Carita. 

In Divyavadana occur eight times apparent derivatives from 
a causative dhmdpayati, in the sense of ‘ cause to bum, ’ ‘ consign 
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to flames. ’ The word is restricted to descriptions of cremation. 
Speyer, Avadanasataka, vol. ii, p. 209, has corrected these read- 
ings to derivatives from dhydpayati, retrograde Sanskrit from 
Pali jhdpeii/ consign, to fire,’ primary jhdyati, ‘bum’ (Childers), 
from root jhdi = the Sanskrit root kmi, ‘bum.’ On p. 350, 1. 19, 
the Di\'yavadana mss., as a matter of fact, read dhydpiiah, and 
Skt. Buddhist (Mahayana) texts handle the root dhydi, ‘burn,’ 
quite familiarly (Avadanasataka, Mahavastu, Lalitavistara, etc. ; 
see Speyer, 1. c.). 

The analog of this in Jaina Sanskrit is a root vidhyai {vi + 
dhydi) which is in the same way = Pali-Prakrit root vi-jhdi, in 
the opposite sense to dhydi, namely, ‘go out,’ ‘become extin- 
guished.’ I have not met with simple dhydi in Jaina Sanskrit 
texts, but it may be there. Derivatives from vi + dhydi are espe- 
ciall}’^ frequent in Parsvanatha Caritra and Samaradityasaiii- 
ksepa. The instances from these texts are gathered in my Life of 
Pdrsvandtha, pp. 220, 221 (where other references) ; they include 
primary and causative verbs (vidhydpaya-) , as well as noun 
derivatives (vidhydpana). 

The question arises whether these identical retro^ade forms 
grew up independently, from Pali on the one side, from Prakrit 
on the other. This is, of course, possible, but I should lik e to 
point out that Parsvanatha Caritra and Samaradityasaihksepa 
are the Jaina replicas of Avadana texts, both treating ‘of the 
fruits of action or moral law of mundane existence’ {karmaploti, 
karmapdka, karmavipdka) ; see Speyer, Avadanasataka, vol. ii, 
Preface, p. i.®^ 


“a This parallelism between Buddhist and Jaina Avadana texts is brought 
out by Salibhadra Carita 2. 1: tena dandvadanma pnnito dharmabhupatih, 
yam prasadam adat tasmai tasya Ulayitum stumah. The word ddndvadana 
here refers to the wonderful result (comm.: avadanam atyadbhutam karma) 
in a second birth of a self-sacrificing gift of food by a young shepherd, 
Samgama, to an ascetic who arrived at his village to break a month’s fast. 
In the second birth the soul of Samgama, reborn as Salibhadra, attains to 
Arhatship. This is described in terms paraUel to the Buddhist Avadana 
clivh^ discussed in the preceding section (2) of this paper. See Salibhadra 
Carita 7. 94, where Salibhadra is described as samatdsindhu, samasajjanadur- 
jana, and vaMcandanakalpa. ‘ocean of equanimity’, ‘he who regards good 
and evU men alike’, and ‘he for whom the (cooling) sandal is not different 
from a (pamful) sword. ’ It is hardly likely that such paraffelism is entirely 
spontaneous. Note that vamcandanakalpa is not quotable from Brahmanical 
sources, whence the Jainas might have derived it. 
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4. On the meaning of asvapana. 

On p. 526, lines 23, 25, occurs the otherwise unquoted dsva- 
panam, which the Editors translate hy ‘sleep.’ It means ‘sleep- 
ing-charm’: apareaa samaycna rajhah sdntahpurasydsvapanam 
dattvd, ‘ on another occasion she gave to the King and his zenana 
a sleeping-charm.’ Similarly (1. 25) mayd Sihhakesarino rdj- 
nah sdntahpurasydsvdpanam dattam. The word is identical in 
meaning with avasvdpanikd, Parisistaparvan 2. 173 ; avasvdpim, 
Rauhineya Carita 14 ; and both avasvdpim and avasvdpanikd in 
Parsvanatha Caritra 5. 85, 113. See my Life and Stories of the 
Jaina Savior Parsvanatha, p. 233. It is rather remarkable that 
finite verb forms of neither d + svap nor, ava + svap are quotable. 

5. On different authorship of the individual avaddnas. 

The Avadanas of the present collection are on the whole writ- 
ten in the same style, which betrays itself by its luxurious breadth ; 
by repeated idioms and expressions; by longer recurring pas- 
sages, or cliches;^'' and, of course, by the grammatical habits com- 
mon to the Paliizing Avadana language. Yet there is sufScient 
evidence that they are not from the same original source. Even 
in their final redaction, controlled as it is by similar didactic aims 
and the conventions of this type, distinctions between Avadana 
and Avadana are not wanting. The Editors, p. vii, note, point 
to the flowery style of xxii and xxxviii. The thirty-third Ava- 
dana does not run true to form in subject-matter and style. Ava- 
danas xvii and xviii 'differ from the rest in the use of transitional 
particles which continue the thread of the story. 

In this regard all are very lavish. It is not necessary to say, 
pp. 223, 1. 14; 233, 1. 10, pascdt te samlaksayanti; or yatcLS te 
samlaksayanti, ‘then they reflect,’ because the text, innumerable 
times, gets along with sa samlaksayati, ‘he reflects,’ e. g., three 
times on p. 4. The most common particles of continuance are 
atha and tatah, swelling from these light words to cumbrous ex- 
pressions like tatah pascdt, twice on p. 11 ; athdparena samayena, 
pp. 23, 1. 11 ; 62, 1. 20 ; 319, 1. 22 ; tena khalu samayena, pp. 32, 1. 
14 ; 36, 1. 16 ; 44, 1. 8 ; 318, 1. 5 ; 320, 1. 9, 19 ; 321, 1. 1. 

Among these particles of continuation two are formed upon 
relative pronoun stems, namely, ydvat and yatah, in the sense, 


See Feer, Avadana- Sataka, pp. 2ff. 
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perhaps, of ‘whereupon,’ as compared with atha or tatdh, in the 
sense of ‘ then. ’ The use of yavat is favored thru the collection as 
a whole. The use of yatdh belongs to Avadanas xvii and xviii. 
In looking thru Avadanas i, ii, iii, xiii, xix, xxii, xxiii, and xxviii, 
I have found yatdh a single time in iii, p. 61, 1. 23 ; in Avadana 
xviii I have counted yatdh 71 times; in that part of Avadana 
xvii which deals with the story of Mandhatar, pp. 210-226, yatdh 
occurs 26 times. This great predilection for yatdh reaches a 
sort of climax in the formulaic passage, yato bhiksavah samsaya- 
jdtdh sarvasamsayacchettdram Buddharh Bhagavantam prc- 
chanti, in xviii, p. 233, 1. 17 ; 241, 1. 17. The same formula 
occurs often without any introductory particle (fihiksavah 
samsayajdtdh etc.) ; e. g. p. 191, 1. 5. Both Avadanas show, in 
addition, a marked liking for pascdt, as an apparent syn- 
onym of yatdh. In Avadana xviii pascdt occurs 15 times; 
in Avadana xvii, 11 times (once, p. 214, 1. 7, yatdh pascdd to- 
gether). And this latter feature individualizes also Avadana 
i, where pascdt occurs 5. 9; 6. 16; and tatdh pascdt, 9. 21, 
25; 11. 10, 14; 16. 5; 23. 9. On the other hand the long 
Avadana ii does not show a single case of pascdt. Clearly, the 
distribution of these particles will furnish a criterion by which to 
determine partly the stratification of the collection. 

The story of Mandhatar (with pun on his name : mdm dhdtar, 
‘Me-sucker,’ ‘Thumb-sucker’) begins in Mahabharata 3. 126; 7. 
62; and enters Buddhist literature with Mandhatu Jataka (258), 
continuing in Milindapanho 4. 8. 25 ; Dhammapada Conunentary 
14. 5; Divyavad^a xvii; and in the Tibetan version, Schiefner, 
Melanges Asiatiques, October_1877 = Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 
Iff. The Divy^avadana version, as well as the Tibetan version, is 
a closely corresponding copy of a Mahayana original which we do 
not possess. We cannot therefore tell whether the yatdh in this 
story is derived from this source. Avadana xviii, according to 
the Editors, repeats, with some variations, Nr. 89 of Ksemendra's 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (in course of publication in Bibl. 
Ind.) ; see Feer, 1. e. p. xxviii; Speyer, Avaddnasataka, vol. ii, pp. 
V and xi. 

6. Running comments. 

In WZKM 16. 103ff., 340ff. (Vienna, 1902) the late Professor 
Speyer, who afterwards (1906, 1909) gave us an excellent edition 
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of the Avadanasataka, published a series of text emendations, 
translations, and comments upon the Divyavadana, as edited by 
Cowell and Ned in 1886. His remarks are in general very much 
to the point, tho not entirely free from error, as when he emends 
uddisyadbhir on p. 191, 1. 3, to uddisya ihavadihir, instead of 
uddisyddbhir {madyam apeyam), see above, p. 337. I add here 
a modest aftermath of comments, some of which wdl occasionally 
correct Speyer, as he corrected the Cambridge edition. Others 
concern points which have escaped his vigilant eye. I am sure 
that successive readers will find yet more; indeed, without dis- 
paragement of the Cambridge scholars, a new edition, based upon 
better mss. and a wider knowledge of Mahayana language and 
literature, more particularly Avadana literature, will in time be 
required. 

P. 4, 1. 22. Kotikarna, starting on a mercantile expedition, is 
instructed by his father to stay in the middle of his caravan, 
because there, as he reasons plausibly, is safety from robbers. 
And he concludes with the words : na ca te sdrthavdhe hatah sdr- 
tho vaktavyah. Speyer, 1. c., p. 107, regards this bit of text as 
corrupt and nonsensical. The Editors seem also to have been 
puzzled, since they mark the word sdrthavdhe with ‘Sic MSS.’ 
Speyer proposes a radical emendation, to wit : na ca te sdrthike- 
bhyah so ’rtho vaktavyah^ ‘but you must not tell it to the mer- 
chants (viz. that you wid take your place in the centre, and 
why) . ’ Speyer seems to have in mind that such conduct would 
lay Kotikarna open to the suspicion of cowardice, a thing which 
the rather garrulous text does not say. Perhaps we may trans- 
pose the two similar words sdrthavdhe and sdrtho, reading, na ca 
te sdrthe hatah sdrthavdho vaktavyah, ‘And in thy caravan a 
slain leader shall not be spoken about. ’ Which is eufemistic for, 
‘It shall not happen that you, the leader of your caravan, shall 
come to grief.’ The expression is very close to what in ordi- 
nary Sanskrit would be : na ca te sdrthe hatah sdrthavdha iti vak- 
tavyam, ‘ In thy caravan it shall not be said : ‘ ‘ The leader of the 
caravan has been slain. ’ ’ ’ 

On p. 7, 1. 1, the word pithitah, ‘covered,’ ‘closed,’ for which 
the Editors would read pihitah (so on p. 554, last line but one), 
must be allowed to stand. It not only occurs in LaUtavistara 
(see Bo. Lex. s. v. pithay), but also in Saddharmapundarika, 
Kem and Nanjio ’s edition, p. 260 : tisrndm durgatindm dvdram 
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pithitam bhavisyati, narakatiryagyoniyamalokopapattisu nu 
patisyati, ‘ The door to three misfortunes will have been shnt ; he 
will not fall iato the fate of hell-inhabitant, animal, or world of 
Yama. ’ Wackernagel, Altindisehe Grammatik, pp. 123 bottom, 
254 top, rightly explains it as a Hyper-Sanskritism, on the anal- 
ogy of tathd: Prakrit tahd (but not Pali). 

Speyer, 1. e., p. 112, argues plausibly that sukhapratibuddhah 
on p. 115, 1. 25 be changed to suptapratibuddhah, because the lat- 
ter wording occurs in the same Avadana, p. 113, 1. 17. He may 
be right, yet there is no compelling reason why the author should 
not modulate his thought to this extent. The notion of ‘blissful 
sleep’ is familiar from Upanisad to Parsvanatha Caritra: e.g., 
Kath. Up. 1. 11 ; Prasna Up. 4. 1. In Brahma Up. 1 susupta is the 
designation of one that has enjoyed blissful sleep ; Devadatta in 
that state enters into bliss like a wishless child: yathd kumdro 
tiKkama dnandam upaydti, tathdivdisa devadattah svapna dnan- 
dam upaydti. The terms stikhasvapna (Parsvanatha 2. 972), 
sukhasupti, sukhasuptikd, and sukhasupta are familiar. In our 
text, p. 115, 1. 25, sukhapratibuddhah is preceded by pramudita- 
mandh. The hero of the story has been having a very pleasant 
dream indeed: a di\dnity has promised him in succession the 
blandishments of four Apsarases, eight Kinnara maidens, and 
then again sixteen and thirty-two of the same sort. Under these 
circumstances pramuditamandh sukhapratibuddhah is pretty 
good sense and Sanskrit. 

On p. 132, 1. 14 a certain householder, when a famine is impend- 
ing, asks his treasurer : bhoh purma bhavisyati me saparivdrdndm 
dvddasa var.sdni bhaktam. This must mean, ‘I say. Sir, will 
there be for me and my retinue food for twelve years?’ All 
mss. have saparivardudm which the Editors properly mark with 
‘sic.’ The many solecisms of the ms. tradition should, perhaps, 
not stand in the way of changing the form to saparivdrasya. . Cor- 
rectly the singular, rdjd sdntahpuraparivdrah, on p. 526, 1. 27; 
or, several times on p. 488, Mahdpanthakah pancasataparivdrdh. 
Still the collective singular may be here, by curious idiom, 
swelled into the plural, in accordance with its intrinsic meaning. 

On p. 153, 1. 14 the text reads : yasya (sc. Cundasya) tdvad 
vayarii sipjapratisisyakayapi na tulydh. Bead E.pjapratimyata- 
ydpi, ‘m<»e like we are not in quality of being pupU, and pupil 
of a pupil. ’ Cunda s spiritual descent is described in 1. 5, as fol- 
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lows : sramanasya Gdutamasya Sdriputro ndma sisyas tasya 
Cundo ndma srdmanerakah. A pupil of Sariputra and no less 
than a ‘grand-pupil’ of the Buddha is fitly described as above. 
On p. 249, 1. 4 Speyer, 1. c., p. 125, emends plausibly pravesakdni 
to pravesitdni. Conversely t for k on p. 573, 1. 22, where Speyer’s 
emendation (1. c., p. 361) of avatarisyati to avakarisyati is surely 
correct. And again on p. 84, 1. 15, according to Speyer, p. Ill, 
akrtapunyakdh for meaningless akrtapunyatdh. Obviously k 
and t are readily confused in Nepalese mss. 

A number of times the text has the form saknosi or saknosi, 
‘thou art able,’ which is to be emended to sakto ’si, particularly 
because there is no form saknosi. On p. 207, 1. 6, the printed 
text has sakno-si, but the mss. read saknosi; on pp. 129, 1. 2; 279, 
1. 23; 536, 11. 6, 23 the edition itseif as well as the mss. have 
saknosi. On p. 304, 1. 2, the edition has sakto ’si with three mss., 
but a fourth again has saknosi. This shaky tradition, taken by 
itself, is best made stable by adopting sakto ’si; this is supported 
by the first person saktdham (feminine) on p. 612, 1. 3. All 
forms, of course, with the infinitive. In the Nepalese ms. of the 
seventeenth century, the ultimate source of the more modern 
copies used by the Editors, t and ^^,particularly in consonant com- 
binations, must have been much alike, judging from the formula 
mulanikrnta iva drumah (thus mss.), for the Editors’ correct 
mulanikrtta iva drumaJi, ‘like an uprooted tree,’ e. g. p. 387, 1. 6; 
p. 400, 1. 17.^^ The suspicious form ndpint for ndpiti, ‘female 
barber,’ on p. 370, U. 1, 3, is probably due to the same confusion. 
Conversely t takes the place of m in satta° for santa” , p. 291, 1. 8. 

When a Buddha steps within a city gate to perform a miracle, 
a long list of wonderful and portentous things happen. Two pas- 
sages describe these miracles, pp. 250, lines 22 If., and 364, lines 
27 ff. The longer of these passages, which are two recensions of 
one another, contains among other things the statement: mudhd 
garbhinindm strindm garbhd anulomibhavanti, ‘mislocated foe- 
tuses of pregnant women right themselves both versions con- 


“ So. also Avadanasataka i, p. 3, 1. 16 (and often) ; cf. nikrntitamulam, 
Di^v., p. 537, 1. 11, and mulanikrntita h-a drumah, p. 539, 1. 5, which 
show the participle in another, but correct way. 

^ This refers perhaps to the conunon Avadana cliche about the birth of 
children, e. g., Divyav. i, ete. ; Avadanas. iii, etc. (cf. Feer, 1. c., p. 4, 
nr. 11.) 
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tain the frase Jiadinigaddbaddha, ‘bound by fetters and cbaius,’^® 
which recurs essentially in Saddharmapundarika, pp. 440, 450. 
For hastinah kroncanti, ‘elefants trumpet,’ on p. 251, 1. 2, we have 
correctly on p. 365, 1. 7, hastinah krosanti. For pe^krtd alarh- 
kdrd madhurasahddn niscdrayanti on p. 251, 1. 4 we have more 
correctly on p. 365, 1. 8, peddgatd alamhdrd madhurasdbdam nis- 
cdrayanti, ‘jewels in their caskets (peddgatdh) emit a sweet 
sound.’ The word peda which is translated by the Editors 
doubtfully by ‘basket’ is not otherwise quoted in the Lexicons: 
it recurs in Avadanasataka, vol. ii, p. 12, 1. 13, being the fairly 
common Prakrit pedd, ‘box;’ see the Agaladatta (Agadadatta) 
stories iu Jacobi’s MaharastrT Tales, pp. 67, U. 34, 36, 39; 75, 
1. 1. Cf. Skt. hhusana-petikd ‘jewel-casket,’ and kosa-petaka 
‘treasure-chest.’ 

On p. 299, 11. lOff. the mss. have the following text: evam 
aparam aparam te dyu^atd Mahdmdudgalydyanena samyag 
avavdditah (one ms. avavoditdh; one ms. avabodhitdh) samyag 
amimtdh, ‘Thus again and agaiu they were taught perfectly, 
instructed perfectly by the illustrious Mahamaudgalyayana. ’ 
The same text with avoditdh for avavdditah on p. 300, 1. 2. 
Speyer, 1. c., p. 128, argues plausibly in favor of avoditdh as the 
only correct grammatical form. Yet in Saddharmapundarika 4, 
p. 101, 1. 3ff. the printed text reads: tato bhagavann asmdbhir 
apy anye bodhisattvd avavaditd dbhuvann uttardydm samyaksarh- 
bodhdv anusistds ca. So also the Pet. Lex., citing this passage. 
This form the Cambridge Editors obviously had in mind when 
they marked with an exclamation mark the form avoditdh, on p. 
300. Since ava and o are practically one and the same in a PMi- 
izing Sanskrit text, it would seem that the total of tradition 
inclines to avavoditdh, which is probably felt, Hyper-Sanskriti- 
cally, to be the correct way of speaking. 

On p. 302, 1. 26, nayena kdmamgamaJy is improved by Speyer, 
1. c., p. 129 to na yenakdmamgamdh, ‘not allowed to go where one 
likes. Read na yena kdmamgamah, which was probably 
Speyer’s intention. 

I doubt whether Speyer, 1. c., p. 343, is right in questioning the 
Editors text on p. 338, 1. 17 : tatrdika rsih sasukladharmah, 

“Pr^isely the second passage reads (with ms. vars.), hadinigadacardka- 

a^/innAnhyin/im. ’ 
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where he would divide sa suhladharmah. In a Paliiziag Sanskrit 
text sasukladharmdh as positive to asukladharmdh is no more 
strange than is sakuibato, as positive to akubbato, in Dhamma- 
pada. Prakritking Jaiaa Sanskrit texts do the same; e. g. sa- 
jnana, ‘knowledge/ positive to a-jndna, ‘ignorance.’ So Pra- 
krit sa-vilakkha, ‘ emharrassed/ in Jacobi, Mahara^ri Tales 17. 
3; sa-sarhbhanta, ‘terrified,’ ib. 7. 34; sa-sankiya, ‘suspicious,’ 
ib. 67. 30 ; 68. 15 ; sa-siniddha, ‘friendly,’ ib. 22. 19. In Divyava- 
dana 43. 28 sa-krtakaraputa, ‘with folded hands;’ on 82. 16, 
sa-rujjdrta, ‘tortured by disease;’ and several times, 152. 3, 158. 
19, 637. 25, sa^brahmacd,rin, ‘chaste.’ The positive sa carries 
with it a certain emfasis. 

On p. 372, 1. 10, Prince' Asoka, having been sent by his father. 
King Vindusara, to besiege the city of Taksasila, is received 
peacefully by its citizens, and shown every honor: mahatd, ca 
satkdrena Taksasilam praveMta evam vistarendsokah svasardjyam 
pravesitah. Burnouf, Introduction d Vhistoire du Bouddhisme 
Indien, p. 362, note 2, suggests doubtingly khasardjyam for 
svasardjyam, but this does not suit. Read (with haplografy) 
svavasardjyam, ‘And having been introduced into Taksasila he 
thus at length entered upon the supreme authority (of a Cakra- 
vartin).’ In the sequel this is just what happens, namely, Asoka 
starts his empire in Taksasila, gradually extends it, establishes 
his 84 edicts, becomes a just emperor under the sobriquet Dhar- 
masoka, ‘Asoka of the Law.’ Svavasardjya is identical with 
svdvasya, ‘supreme rule,’ which figures in Aitareya Brahmana 8. 
17, 18, 19 by the side of the similar words, svdrdjya, pdramesthya, 
and mdhdrdjya. The text of the Divyavadana is not exempt 
from such peccadilloes ; see, e. g. adh va {ga )gana,‘ crowd of trav- 
ellers,’ pp. 126, 1. 2; 148, 1. 14; 182, 1. 7; see Index, under 
adhvagana, and Speyer, 1. c., p. 114, who points out the unmutil- 
ated reading in Avadanasataka, nr. 19. On p. 279, 1. 12, srad- 
dhate is also haplografic for sraddadhate, ‘he believes,’ an easier 
correction than sraddhatte. The Editors, curiously enough, seem 
to be content with sraddhate. 

On p. 419, 1. 17 the printed text has : samudrdydm prthivydrh 
janakdyd yadbhuyasd Bhagavacchdsane ’bhiprasannah. The 
Editors in the foot-note suggest questioningly dsamudrdydm, 
with the result, ‘On the earth, to the limit of the ocean, people 
became the more inclined to the teaching of the Bhagavat.’ 
This is not questionable ; on p. 364, 1. 9, tasya ydvad dsamudrdydm 
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saido visrtah, ‘the sound of that spread over (the earth) as far 
as the ocean.’ The expression asamudraydm prthivydm occurs 
moreover on p. 381, 1. 4, and it is parafrazed on p. 433, 1. 1, 
by, samudraparyantdm mahdprthivim. 

On p. 500, 1. 5, in the course of the Musaka story, the following 
sentence is badly constructed: tena tesdih haldydndm stokam 
dattam sitalam ca pant yarn pa tarn. The last word needs correc- 
tion, and I think that the reading of one ms., namely pdyam, 
points to pay Ham, ‘ given to drink. ’ 

On p. 523, last line, a father tells his son who wants to go to 
sea on a commercial venture that this is unnecessary, because he, 
the father, has inexhaustible wealth : putra tdvat prabhutam me 
dhanajdtam a^ti yadi tvarh tilatandiilakulatthddiparibhogena 
ratndni me paribhotsyase tathdpi me bhogd na tanutvarh parik- 
sayarh parydddnam gamisyanti. I had corrected the senseless 
paribhotsyase to paribhoksyase, when, later on, I noticed the 
parallel on p. 4, 1. 7 : putra tdvantam me ratnajdtam asti yadi 
tvarh tilatandidakolakulatthanydyena ratndni paribhoksyase 
tathdpi me ratndndm pariksayo na sydt. In both passages the 
father says to the son, that no matter how much of his substance 
(oil and grain) he might consume he could not exhaust his (the 
father’s) wealth. Just as paribhoksyase corrects paribhotsyase, 
the word °nydyena on p. 4, 1. 7 is hardly in the picture, as 
judged by °parihhogena on 524, 1. 1. I miss the word ddi, ‘and 
so forth,’ on p. 4, but the proper reading does not suggest itself. 

On p, 577, 1. 21ff. the text reads, na ca tvayd mdrri muktvd 
anyakasyacid ddtavyam, ‘And you must not give (the key) to 
any one but myself.’ Here anyakasyacid is to be changed to 
anyasya kasya cid (haplografic) ; the passage recurs at the bot- 
tom of the page in the form, na ca tvayd math muktvdnyasya na 
kasyacid ddtavyam, where the second na is, perhaps, to be thrown 
out. 

P. 579, 1. 26, in the statement, aham dryasya Mahdkdtydyanas- 
yopasthdpakah, where iipasthdpaka makes no sense, read upas- 
thdyaka: ‘I am Great Katyayana’s adjutor.’ See upasthdyakdk 
on p. 426, 1. 29, and, more particularly, Avadanasataka, vol. i, p. 
214, 1. 6, vayarri bhagavan bhagavata upasthdyakdh (see also 
Speyer, Index, ad. voc.). Similarly the improbable, tho not 
unconforming, pdpayati, Dhyav., p. 398, 1. 17, is to be changed 
to pdyayati, ‘ give drink. ’ 



LITHUANIAN KL0NA8, KLUONAS ‘A PLACE WHERE 
SOMETHING IS SPREAD OUT’ 

Harold H. Bender 

Princeton Univeesitt 

Lithuanian Monas (Nesselmann) ‘ein hiuter den Wii-tscliafts- 
gebauden, bes. hinter der Seheune und dem Garten gelegener 
Ort; dann auch die von dem Wohnhause abgelegen gebauten 
Wirtsehaftsgebaude’. arMitis i Mona paleisti (Nesselmann) ‘die 
Pferde auf den Platz hinter der Seheune treiben’. Moiinas 
(Geitler, Litauische Studien, 92) “ (= Monas, Ness.) bedeutet 
auch die Tenne”. Munas (Bezzenberger, Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der litauisehen Sprache, 295) ‘Tenne, Seheune’. 
Munas (Schleicher, Litauische Sprache, II. 282) ‘Raum hinter 
dem Hause nach dem Felde zu’. Muonas (Leskien, Nomina, 196, 
361) ‘Tenne, Scheuer’. Monas, Mimas (Kursehat) ‘der Bleich- 
platz hinter der Seheune’. Mons (Bezzenberger, Litauische 
Forschungen, 126) ; dpatinis Mons ‘der Platz unter dem Ofen’, 
virszhjis Mons ‘die Decke aiif dem Ofen’. Monas (Leskien, 
Nomina,197) ‘place vrhere cattle graze’. Muonas (Lalis) ‘barn, 
barnyard’. 

I propose to embrace all of the above words under a Monas, 
Munas ‘a place where something is spread out’ and to connect 
this Monas, Mimas with Moju, Moti ‘to spread out’. Only one 
or two of these words have hitherto received etymological treat- 
ment. Leskien ’s Ahlaut (379) goes no further than connecting 
Mimas (beside Monas) ‘Bleiehplatz hinter der Seheune’ with 
Lett. Muns ‘Estrich’. None of the group is assigned to any 
root by Nesselmann or Kursehat, or by Leskien, either in his 
Ablaut or in his Nomina. Bruckner, Die slavischen Fremd- 
worterim Litauisehen, 94, considers Monas ‘Wirtsehaftsgebaude’ 
and Mounas ‘Tenne’ Slavic loanwords: White Russian, Polish 
dial. Muna ‘Scheuer’, Little Russian Muh, Muha. Bezzen- 
berger, BB 17. 215, relates Old Lith. Munas ‘Tenne, Seheune’ = 
Samogit. Mouns, Lett. Mons ‘Tenne, Estrich’ with Lith. kiilti, 
Lett, kult ‘dreschen’, Lett, kids ‘Tenne, Estrich’. He adds that 
White Russian, Little Russian Muha ‘Seheune’ is perhaps bor- 
rowed from the Lith., but that Munas, Mons are certainly not from 
23 JAOS 40 
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the Slavic. Berneker, Slavisches etymologisches Worteriuch, 
I. 522-3, derives Little Russian, White Russian kluna from Polish 
dial, klunia for *kl6nia, which he attaches to Old Bulg. klong, 
kloniti ‘neigen, heugen’; the latter he is inclined to consider an 
iterative formation to a lost present *kU-nQ, which was conceived 
as *klin-g, and to connect, with Qntiuralwechsel {k' in slong, 
sloniti), with the root k'lei- in Skr. srdyati, Gk. kAiVo), Goth. Mains, 
Lith. szVcjii, szleti ‘anlehnen’, szUjes ‘sich geneigt habend, 
schief ’, etc. Of the Polish dial, klunia for *kl6nia Berneker says, 
“Entlehnung aus lit. kluonas ‘Tenne, Seheuer’; klonas bei Kur- 
schat ‘Bleichplatz hinter der Scheune’; le. kluns ‘Estrich’ erk- 
lart die Form nicht ; gegen Bezzenberger BB 17. 215”. Finally, 
Brugmann, Grundriss^, II. 1. 259, points, with a single line, in 
the right direction, “Lit. klonas 'Bleichplatz hinter der Scheune’, 
zu kl6-ti ‘hinbreiten’ ”. 

The basic idea of klonas, klunas (on uncertainty and confusion 
between u and o'in the Lith. dialects see, among others, Leskien, 
AMaut, 378) is that of a place where something is spread out, 
e. g. the bleaching place near the house or barn, the small pasture 
in tlie same location, the threshing floor, barn floor (and then, by 
synecdoche, barn), barn yard, the space above or under the stove. 
Formally, klonas bears exactly the same relation to kloju, kloti 
that Old Lith. planas (i. e. plonas) ‘Tenne’ bears to ploju, ploti 
‘ breitschlagen ’ and that stonas ‘Stand’ bears to stoju, stoti 
‘treten, stelien’. The IE. belongings of kloju, kloti are clear: 
Lett, kldju, kldt ‘hinbreiten, breit hinlegen’; Old Bulg. kladg, 
klasti ‘laden, legen’ ; Goth. af-Mapan ‘uberbiirden’ ; OHG. Madan 
‘laden’. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss^, II. 3. 368; Berneker, Slav, 
etym. Wi., I. 508. 

Leskien, Ablaut, 376, gives only five Lith. words under the 
group of kloju, klojau, kloti ‘radecken’. The following list will 
extend his group and at the same time throw semasiological light 
upon the nouns grouped together above in the first paragraph. 
The words included there are not repeated here ; regular com- 
pound verbs are omitted unless they are valuable semantically. 

kloju, kloti decken, iiberdecken ; den Fussboden ausdielen ; das 
Bett, ein Nest machen; zum Dreschen anlegen’ (Nesselmann) ; 
hinbreiten, breit hinlegen (z. B. ein Bett ; Getreide auf die Tenne 
zum Dreschen breit hinlegen); breit bedecken’ (Kursehat). 
apklodas (Ness.) ‘das Gezimmer zu einem Bau’. apkloju, 
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apMoti ‘herumlegen, befleihen, bedecken; eine Wand bekleiden’ 
(Ness.) ; ‘binbreitend (oder breitlegend, z. B. mit Brettem, 
Laken) etwas bedecken’ (Kur.). apMotis fem. (Ness.) ‘Deck- 
bett’. inMode, Mode (Ness.) ‘Bodenbrett eines Lastwagens’. 
iszMoju, iszMoti ‘den Boden tafeln, pflastern, ausdielen’ (Ness.) ; 
stubq deJciais iszMoti ‘ein Zimmer mit Decken auslegen oder aus- 
scblagen’ (Kur.). Zciodas (Lalis) ‘layer, bed, stratum’. Modinu, 
Modinti caus. (Kur.) ‘mit etwas Breitem bedecken’. Mojimas 
‘das Auslegen; das Lager, die Lage zum Dreschen; die Tenne’ 
(Ness.); ‘das Spreiten, Breitlegen; die Dresehtenne; die zum 
Dreschen ausgespreitete Getreidelage ’ (Kur.) ; ‘spreading, cover- 
ing; threshing floor, barn floor; (Eng.-Lith. Diet.) barn’ (Lalis). 
Mojys (Ness.) ‘eine Lage zum Dreschen, das Getreide, das auf 
einmal auf die Dresehtenne gelegt wird’. Mostau, Mostyti 
(Kur.) ‘fortgesetzt breiten, spreiten und decken’. Mota (Ness.) 
‘das Pflaster im Hause, das Ziegel- oder Pliesenpflaster ’. Mote 
(Lalis) ‘cover, bed cover, blanket’. paModa, paModas (Ness.) 
‘eine holzeme Sehlittenschiene ; das Unterfutter im Eileide, unter 
dem Sattel, das Bolster ; ein Bettlaken, auch ein Umsehlagelaken, 
in dem man Bonder auf dem Riicken tragt, und das man gegen 
den Regen gebraucht; auch das Saelaken, in welchem der Sae- 
mann die Saat tragt’. paMode (Lalis paMode, paMote) ‘Bett- 
laken’. paMoju, paMoti (Ness.) ‘decken, unterbreiten ; aus- 
spreiten; Getreide zum Dreschen anlegen; holzerne Schienen 
unter den Schlitten legen; das Bett machen’. paMotis fem. 
(Ness, also masc.) ‘Unterbett’ (Ness.); ‘Streu’ (Bezzenberger, 
Beitr. zur Geschichte d. lit. Spr., 308) ; ‘spread, bedding’ (Lalis). 
paMotuve (Ness.) ‘Matratze, Bolster; Filzdecke unter dem Sat- 
tel’. priModas (Ness.) ‘Deckbett; Beispiel, Baradigma’. wl- 
Modas, itzModa, uzMode (Lalis nzMote; cf. paMode above) 
(Ness.) ‘Bettdeeke, meistens von grober Leinwand, die iiber das 
aufgemachte Bett gebreitet wird’. uzMonis masc. (Kur.) ‘ein 
Grasplatz hinter dem Hause, hinter der Scheune ; so ziemlieh das 
was Monas’. uzMotuve (Ness.) ‘Deckbett, Bettdeeke’. 



WHEEE WAS SAKADVIPA IN THE MYTHICAL 
WORLD-VIEW OP INDIA? 

William Fairfield Warren 
Boston, Massachusetts 

An article of rare interest on the above question, from the 
pen of Professor W. E. Clark of Chicago University, is presented 
in the October, 1919, issue of this Journal. In it is given the 
result to date of long and wide researches. It must he confessed 
that the result is far from satisfying. In a single sentence we 
are given the largely conflicting conclusions of nine prominent 
Orientalists, and then the names of fourteen other scholars who, 
despairing of success in locating 'the illusive isle’, simply assign it 
to ‘the realm of fancy,’ 

The present writer cannot claim linguistic qualification to take 
a part in this high debate, but he has in mind a few questions, 
which very possibly may aid the better qualified in discovering 
one reason for the many failures of the past. 

1. What kind of a region is this which we wish to locate ? 

Obviously it is a ‘dvipa’, whatever that may mean, and it must 

be a place fitted to serve as the abode of certain finite intelli- 
gences. 

2. Is it one of the notable ‘seven’ dvipas which are repre- 
sented as severally surrounded by one of the seven concentric 
seas? 

Probably, for it is often so listed. 

3. Which is the first, and which the last, of the seven as 
listed in the Puranas ? 

The first is Jambudvipa, the last Pushkaradvipa. 

4. Where does the Vishnu Purana locate the seven ? 

After naming them it says, ‘Jambudvipa is the centre of all 
these, and the centre of Jambudvipa is the golden mountain 
Mem. ’ 

5. And what is Jambudvipa, according to the same Purana? 

Our Earth, a sphere , the abode of living men. 

6. Where does the Surya Siddhanta locate Mount Meru ? 

At the north pole of the Earth sphere. 
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7. What extra-terrestrial bodies, according to Plato and the 
astronomers of his time, center in our Earth and revolve about it ? 

Seven homoeentric globes, each solid, yet so transpicuous that 
though Tve dwell inside them aU, we may gaze right through the 
whirliug seven every cloudless night and behold the vastly more 
distant stars unchangeably ‘fixed’ in or on the outermost of all 
the celestial spheres, the eighth. Reread the memorable cosmo- 
graphical passage in Plato ’s Republic. 

8. How were these seven invisible globes supposed to be re- 
lated to the planets that we see ? 

The moon we see was represented as in some way made fast- 
to the ‘first’ or innermost of the seven, and the movement of the 
visible Luna enables us to infer that one mouth is the time rcr 
quired by the invisible ‘Lunar Sphere’ in the making of one 
revolution. Of course, as every schoolboy should know, the 
Lunar Sphere incloses the whole Earth, shutting it in on every 
side. The second of the seven, far out beyond the lunar on every 
side, was supposed to be the Sphere of Helios, the Solar Sphere. 
Then at ever increasing distances revolved the concentric spheres 
of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. In each case the 
luminary we study with the telescope is as distinct from the 
sphere to which it is attached as- a locomotive ’s headlight is from 
the engine which bears it. Indeed, Milton calls the visible planet 
the ‘officious lamp’ of its invisible sphere. The ‘Music of the 
Spheres ’, as so often explained, was supposed to result from their 
diverse rates of motion in revolution, and from their harmonic 
adjustment as to distance from each other. 

9. If now in Hindu thought the seven concentric dvipas are, 
(or originally were) simply the concentric invisible spheres of the 
ancient Babylonian and Greek astronomers, and the seven con- 
centric seas that separate them simply the intervening concentric 
spaces, oceanic in magnitude, what passages in the Kurma 
Purana are at once seen to need no further harmonizing ? 

The passages cited by Professor Clark in last line of note on 
page 218 and line following. The two ‘surroundings’ by one and 
the same sea are no more difficult of conception than is a sur- 
rounding of the spheres of Jupiter and Mars by the sphere of 
Saturn. So also it is now plain how Sakadvipa can be ‘north’ of 
Mem and at the same time ‘east’ of it. It is both. 
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10. Has this view of the dvipas and of the seven concentric 
seas ever been proposed? 

Certainly, more than thirty years ago. See page 459 of Para- 
dise Found, by W. F. Warren, Boston, 1885. Also his Earliesi 
Cosmologies, New York 1909, page 91, n. et passim. 

11. What does Professor Clark say of the distance of Sakad- 
vlpa from the abodes of men ? 

‘ The distance was never traversed by human feet, it was trav- 
elled through the air. ’ Note eight, page 210. 

12. When Narada starts for Sakadvipa, what direction does 
he take ? 

Not a northward, not an eastward, not a southward or west- 
ward; simply Mpirard. He ‘soars into the sky.’ Page 231. 

13. If he keeps on in his upward flight until he reaches the 
last heaven this side of Pushkaradvipa what kind of tenants 
will he there find ? 

Beings ‘white’ and ‘sinless.’ See the description in article of 
Professor Clark, pages 234ff. One statement reads: ‘The efful- 
gence which is emitted by each of them resembles the splendor 
which the sun assumes when the time comes for the dissolution of 
the universe. ’ Unearthly to say the least. 

14. What is the weight of the garments of one of these beings 
according to the Buddhist scriptures? 

Divide one ounce into one hundred and twenty-eight parts and 
one of these parts will balance the garments in weight. In the 
ascending order of the heavens it is the last in which clothing of 
any kind is en regie. 

• 15. Name of this heaven, next below Pushkara, in what seems 

to have been the orthodox Puranic list ? 

SaKADVIPA. 

Small wonder that our results are unsatisfactory so long as 
we place polar Meru somewhere among the Himalayan ranges, 
and unremittingly scan all procurable maps of Asia for a region 
which is measureless miles above our heads. 



BRIEF NOTES 

A remark on Egyptian r ‘part’ 

It is a weU-knowii fact, that in Egyptian the word for mouth, 
r, has also the meaning ‘part.’ Difficulty, however, arises as soon 
as an attempt is made to explain the change of meaning. Sethe, 
in his brilliant monograph Yon Zahlen und Zahhuorten bei den 
alien Aegyptern, Strassburg, 1916, p. 86, takes into account a 
few possibilities that might have been instrumental for this 
change. According to him, it may have been considered a 
‘mouthful,’ analogous to the Hebrew yad, which was used to 
express the fractions, and which as such a designator may have 
been thought of as a ‘handful’; or else as ‘part’ of the body, like 
Greek /tepos, or as ‘edge’, ‘rim’ or ‘side.’ Apart from this use 
of r ‘part’ in the designation of fractions, the use of r ‘mouth’ 
in a metaphorical sense for ‘chapter,’ ‘saying,’ as a ‘part’ of a 
literary production is very common. 

In an entirely unique way I 'find this word in my perusal of 
Erman’s ‘Reden, Rufe und Lieder auf Graeberbildern des Alten 
Reiches’ {Abh. der Preus. Akad. der Wissenschaften) , Berlin, 
1919. On page 18 we read that a man calls to the butcher, 
‘Free me from him! this steer is mighty.’ The answer, which 
the butcher returns, concerns us here. He calls back : ndr sw r 
mnh m r-k. Erman renders this by ‘Halt ihn ordentlich mit( ?) 
deinem ’ But this sentence allows no other transla- 

tion than; ‘Hold him properly for thy parti’ The use of 
the preposition m particularly favors this translation. The 
answer contains thus a slight rebuke to the man, who sits between 
the horns of the steer and holds him down for slaughter. The 
sense is thus : ‘Instead of calling for my help, tend to your own 
part of the work well. ’ 

H. F. Lutz 

University of Pennsylvania 


Bharata’s treatise an dramaturgy (Ndtya-sastra) 

Some of the members of our Society will be interested to learn 
of certain items from letters written from Poona, India, by Pro- 
fessor Belvalkar. He has in hand an edition and annotated ver- 
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sion of this ancient and exceedingly important treatise. The 
items illustrate clearly some of the enormous advantages which 
native Indianists have over us Indianists of the Occident. 

He tells me that his article upon the material available for a 
critical edition of this treatise (see Sanskrit Research, 1. 37-) has 
brought fruitful replies from various parts of India: 1. Report 
of a complete ms. of the text at Chidambaram (otherwise, Chil- 
ambaram ; South Areot, Madras, a few miles south of Cuddalore) ; 
2. Report of the discovery in Malabar of an almost complete ms. 
of Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the text; 3. Information as 
to 93 fine images painted on the inner walls of a temple of the 
XIII. century, illustrating the various dancing postures enumer- 
ated in chapter 4, stanzas 33 to 53 of our treatise. What is more : 
above each picture is a deseription of each posture, the descrip- 
tion (in Grantha characters) agreeing word for word with those 
given in our treatise, chapter 4, stanzas 99-. The pictures enable 
us to understand Bharata clearly. 

Charles R. Lanman 

Harvard University 


PERSONALIA 

Dr. B. Lauper, curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Chicago, was elected an honorary member of the Finnish 
Archaeological Society of Helsingfors on the occasion of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of this Society on November 6, 1920, and a cor- 
responding member of the Societe des Amis de I’Art Asiatique, 
Hague, Holland. He was recently appointed also Honorary 
Curator of Chinese Antiquities in the Art Institute of Chicago. 

In commemoration of the labors of Prof. Friedrich Hibth, 
of Columbia University, who attained the age of 75 years in April 
of this year, a ‘Festschrift fiir Friedrich Hirth’ is announced 
by the Beitrdge ziir Kenntnis der Kidtur und Kunst des fernen 
Ostens (Oesterheld & Co., Berlin). 

The Rev. C. H. W. Johhs, M.A., Litt.D., late Master of St. 
Catharine's CoUege, Cambridge University, and Assyriologist, 
died in August. 

Prof. Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University, is attached 
to the University of Strasbourg for the present academic year. 

Dr. Hekrt Schaeffer has become Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis in the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 

In accordance with Art. V, §2, of the Constitution of the 
Society, the Executive Committee, thru the Corresponding 
Secretary, reports the following actions taken by it since the last 
annual meeting of the Society. 

Pursuant to a vote of the Society (see Proceedings, in Journal, 
40. 222), the Executive Committee took under consideration the 
proposal contained in the report of the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion with the other Oriental Societies (Journal, 40. 215-216) that 
this Society co-operate with the other Oriental Societies in regard 
to planning a General Dictionary of Buddhism and issuing an 
appeal for aid in its preparation. The following resolution was 
submitted to each member of the Committee by the Secretary and 
was approved by four out of the five members (Professor Clay 
being absent from the country and unable to respond), on or 
before June 4, 1920. 

‘Whereas, the American Oriental Society, at its meeting held 
in Ithaca, N. Y., on April 6 and 7, 1920, referred the report of the 
Standing Committee on Co-operation with Other Oriental Socie- 
ties to the Executive Committee with power to act upon the pro- 
posal contained in the report that this Society co-operate with the 
other Oriental Societies in regard to planning a General Diction- 
ary of Buddhism and issuing an appeal for aid in its prepara- 
tion: 

The Executive Committee, on behalf of the American Oriental 
Society, hereby gives the general approval of the Society to this 
undertaking and authorizes its representative on the Committee 
for planning the Dictionary to join in signing and circulating 
the appeal that may be approved. ’ 

Thereafter Professor James H. Woods, who is the representa- 
tive of this Society on the joint Committee for planning the Dic- 
tionary of Buddhism, on his return from the joint meeting of 
Asiatic Societies held in Paris in July, 1920. submitted to the 
Executive Committee the subjoined ‘Projet de Circulaire’ with 
the request that this Society authorize its circulation in the same 
maimer as the French and the British Societies had already 
agreed to do. This request was transmitted to each member of 
the Committee by the Secretary, and the issuance of the circular 
appeal was unanimously approved by them, on or before Sept. 28, 
1920. 
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On Saturday, Oct. 23, a meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held at Columbia University, New York City, all the members 
being present. The minutes of actions already taken thru 
correspondence votes (as stated above), were unanimously rati- 
fied and approved. _ . ^ 

A resolution, ‘that the American Oriental Society extend to 
the Asiatic Societies of England, France, and Italy an invitation 
to hold a joint meeting in this country at the time of the annual 
meeting of the American Society in 1921, or, if it seems prefer- 
able, arsome other time in that year,’ was referred to the decision 
of the Board of Directors, in such manner as the President of the 
Society might direct. 

The matter of the investment of any uninvested capital belong- 
ing to the Society having been referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee by the Board of Directors, it was voted : ‘That the mvestment 
of such part of the funds of the Society as may seem wise shall be 
referred to the Treasurer with power to act, after consultation 
with and upon the advice of the Treasurer of Yale University. 

The affairs of the Committee on Preparation of a Statement 
setting forth the Scope, Character, Aims, and Purposes of Orien- 
tal Studies having been referred to the Executive Committee by 
the Board of Directors, it was voted : ‘That the President appoint 
a committee from among the younger members of the Society to 
prepare a statement setting forth the aims and the importance of 
Oriental Studies, such committee to report to the Executive Com- 
mittee at its next meeting.’ 

Charles J. Ogden, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

PEOJET DE CIECUEAIBE 

La pEDfiR-ATiox DBS Socifi’rts Asi-atiques (Amerique, Angleterre, France, 
Italie), a pris 1 'initiative d’une publication qui grouperait dans un effort 
eonunun des eqnipes nationales de savants orientaux et oceidentaux. Elle a 
entrepris la preparation d’nn Dictionnaire General du Bovddhisme (doe- 
trine, histoire, geographie sacr4e, etc.) fondd sur un ddpouillement direct des 
sources (Sanscrit, pali, tibetain, ehinois, japanais, langues de I’Indoehine et 
de I’Asie Centrale) et 61abor6 par des spdcialistes loeaux dans chacun des 
pays de civilisation bouddhique, sous le controle d 'un Comite de direction elu 
par les Socidt4s fMerees. 

Tine pareille entreprise exige le concours d’un nombre considerable de 
travaillenrs qn’il est n4cessaire de retribuer, et elle eomporte dfes le ddbut 
des frais sieves de mise en oeuvre et de materiel. Le prix de revient total. 
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encore impossible a preeiser, atteindra des centaines de miUiers de francs. 
Pour couvrir ces depenses, les Societes FMerees soUicitent la geiierosite des 
souscripteurs. En tant que religion, phUosopliie, litterature, art, le boud- 
dhisme a joue dans le monde uu role trop considdrable pour qu’un homme 
cultive puisse s ’j declarer indifferent. 

Les souscriptions sent reques. 


The Directors, at the Annual Meeting, authorized the Editors 
to undertake the preparation of an Index of Volumes 21-40 of the 
Journal. Prof. E. K. Yerkes has kindly consented to prepare 
this Index, and it •will appear in 1921, to be sold at cost. It will 
be recalled that the Index to Volumes 1-20 was prepared by Mrs. 
George P. Moore and appeared in Vol. 21. 

The Annual Meeting of the Middle West Branch of the 
Society will be held at the University of Wisconsin, IMadison, 
Wis., February 2.5-26. Communications for the program should 
be sent to the Secretary, Prof. A. T. Obnstead, 706 So. Goodwin 
St., Urbana, lU. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

A Joint Meeting of the Oriental Societies of France, Great 
Britain, Italy and America was held in Paris, July 6-8. The 
representatives of the American Society present were Drs. Clay, 
Gotthed, Gray and Woods. The sessions were divided into two 
sections, of Near Asia and Far Asia. M. Senart, President of 
the French Society, gave a reception on Wednesday and there was 
a dinner on Thursday. The following was the program : 

M. E. Gottheil. Sur uue nouveUe typographic orientale. 

M. Goloubew. Sur 1 'organisation au Musee Guimet, d'un depot de clichds 
arehdologiques. — Communications de MM. Pelliot et Lartigue sur leurs ex- 
peditions en Extreme-Orient. Projections. 

Sir G. A Grierson: Eeport on the Linguistic Survey of India. 

M. MeiUet: Sur le caractSre des Gathas. 

Dr. H. B. Morse: The super cargo in the China trade, circa 1700. 

M. Coedfes: Les origines de la dynastic de Sukhodaya. 

M. A T. Clay : The Amorite name Jerusalem. 

Dr. Cowley:’ A Hittite word in Hebrew. 

M. Chabot: Traces de 1 'influence juive dans les inscriptions palmyr6ii- 
ennes. 

Prof. St. Langdon. Sumerian Law Codes and the Semitic Code of Ham- 
murabi. 
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M. Minorsiy: La secte persane des Ali-AUaM. 

M. Longworth Dames: The Portuguese and Turks in the Indian Ocean 
in the XVIth Century. 

M. P. Pelliot: Tin vocabulaire arabe-mongol et un vocabulaire sino- 
mongol du XIV® si&ele. 

M. Archambault: Le sphinx, le dragon et la colombe, d’apres les monu- 
ments de la Nouvelle-Caledonie. 

M. Krenkow: The second volume of the Kitdb al Ma’ani of Ibn 
Qutaiba. 

M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes : Le manuscrit d ’Ibn Klaldonn des Qaraouin 
de Fez. 

M. Thureau-Dangin. Eituel du temple d’Anou 4 Ourouk. 

M. Casanova: Un alphabet magique. 

M. Cl. Huart: Un commentaire du Corau en Turc d’Asie Mineure (xv« 
siecle) . 

M. C. D. Blagden: Eesume of Malay Studies. 

M. Masson-Oursel : Sur la signification du mot dharma 4 travers 1 ’histoire 
de I’Inde. 

M. Mukerjee: Belvedere (an archeological Account of a home occupied 
by the Lieut.-Govemor of Bengal). 

M. 6. Ferrand: La Chine dans Ta’kubi. 

M. Sidersky: L’astronomie et la science orientale. 

M. Deny: Futuwet nameh et romans de chevalerie turcs. 

M. Delafosse : Sur 1 ’unite des langues n^gro-africaines. 

M. Bourdais: L ’action originelle des forces natureUes dans le premier 
6crit de la GenSse. 

M. Danon: Sources ottomanes inddites de 1 ’histoire des Tartares. 

The second general meeting of the Palestine Oriental Society 
(see above, p. 76) was held in Jerusalem on May 25. The follow- 
ing papers were presented : Professor Clay, ‘ The Amorite origin 
of the name of Jerusalem’; Pere Lagrange, ‘Les noms geogra- 
phiques de Palestine dans I’ancienne version des Evangiles’ ; Mr. 
Phythian- Adams, ‘An early race of Palestine’; Mr. Idelson, ‘A 
comparison of some ecclesiastical modes with traditional syna- 
gogual melodies’; Pere Dhorme, ‘L’assyrien au secours du livre 
de Job’; Dr. Albright, ‘Mesopotamian influence in the temple of 
Solomon’; Pere Decloedt, ‘Note sur une monnaie de bronze de 
Bar Cochba’; Mr. H. E. Clark, ‘The evolution of flint instruments 
from the early palaeolithic to the neolithic’; Mr. Ben Yehuda, 
‘The language of the Edomites’; Mr. Eafaeli, ‘Recent coin dis- 
coveries in Palestine’; Professor Peters, ‘Notes of locaHty in the 
Psalter ; ilr, J. D. "Whiting, ‘The Samaritan Pentateuch’; Mr. 
Tolkowsky, ‘A new translation of metheg ha-ammah, 2 Sam. 8. 1’ ; 
Mr. Lind, ‘Prehistoric Palestine’; Professor Worrell, ‘The inter- 
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change of Sin and Shin in Semitic and its bearing on polarity’; 
Pere Orfali, ‘Un sanctuaire canaaneen a Siar el Ganem’; Mr. 
Eitan, ‘Quelques racines inconnues dans le livre de Job’; Dr. 
Slousch, ‘Nouvelle interpretation d’une inscription phenicienne ’. 
The Society is preparing to publish its proceedings. The present 
membership in Palestine numbers 145. 

The reorganized University of Strasbourg aimounces a depart- 
ment of the History of Religions, which will include members of 
both the Catholic and Protestant faculties. M. Alfaric has been 
appointed to the newly created chair of History of Religions. 
The program of lectures for this year includes general courses, 
and courses on the EgjT)tian, Semitic, and Indo-European Relig- 
ions, and Christianity, primitive, mediaeval and modem. 

The lectures for this winter under the auspices of the American 
Committee on the History of Religions are being given by Dr. 
Frederick J. Bliss, on the subject. The Secret Cults of Syria, cov- 
ering the history and tenets of the Isma’ilis, the Nusairis and 
the Druses. These lectures are given at Union Seminary, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins University, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Rochester Theological Seminary, Cornell 
University, MeadviUe Theological Seminary, Oberlin University, 
University of Chicago, and Hartford Theological Seminary. 

The first volume of the Ax^ruAU of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jeriisalem has appeared under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Charles C. Torrey. The papers, aU contributed by 
former Directors of the School, are : ‘ A Phoenician Necropolis at 
Sidon,’ by C. C. Torrey; ‘The Walls of Jerusalem,’ by H. G. 
MiteheU ; ‘ Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine, ’ 
by L. B. Baton; ‘Gleanings in Archaeology and Epigraphy,’ by 
W. J. Moulton. The volume is illustrated with 77 plates. It is 
published by the Yale University Press. 

An Asiatic Society has been organized at the University of Illi- 
nois with a membership already of over forty. The purpose is 
expressed in the constitution as follows: (1) interest in the 
Asiatic peoples, their history, civilization, and present problems ; 
(2) scientific instruction and research on Asiatic topics, includ- 
ing the development of the University Library and the Oriental 
Museum; (3) social intercourse among members on the basis of 
these common interests. Members are to be chosen from faculty 
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and both American and Asiatic students, on the basis of scholar- 
ship and interest in this development. Members returning to 
the Orient become corresponding members and without dues, 
with the hope that they will retain a permanent interest in the 
development of Asiatic studies at the University and in the edu- 
cation of their fellows. Officers have been chosen as follows: 
President, Professor E. B. Greene, Department of History; Vice 
President, A. P. Paterno, Philippines; Secretary, Professor A. 
T. Olmstead, Department of History; Treasurer, B. N. Bj^ack, 
India; Executive Committee, Professor David Carnahan, Dean 
of Foreign Students; N. Uyei, Japan; C. C. Yu, China; P. S. 
Eodkey, America. 

The Eeole Biblique of the Dominican Monastery in Jerusalem 
has been officially recognized as the French School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem and will doubtless be affiliated with the proposed 
French School in Syria. The Pontifical Institute (Jesuit) in 
Rome is establishing a similar school in Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the Italian government. 

The Department of Antiquities of the Government of Palestine 
has granted the following concessions for excavation : to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, Beisan ; to the Jewish Archae- 
ological Society, Tiberias and Artuf; to the Dominicans in 
Jerusalem, ‘Ain Dub, near Jericho. A group of Swedish and 
Finnish archaeologists are seeking a consession for Tell el-Kadi, 
near Banias, in French territory. 



LIST OF MEMBERS 

The number placed after the address Indicates the year of election, 
t designates members deceased during the past year. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Sir Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandakkae, C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 
India. 1887. . 

Prof. Charles Clermont-Ganneait, 1 Avenue de I’Alma, Paris. 1909. 
Prof. T. W. Ehys Davids, Cotterstoek, Chipstead, Surrey, England. 
1907. 

Prof. Beethold Deleeuck, University of Jena, Germany. 1878. 

Prof. Feiedeich Delitzsch, University of Berlin, Germany. 1893. 

Prof. Adolph Eeman, Berlin-Steglitz-Dahlem, Germany, Peter LennSstr. 
72. 1903. 

Sir Aethtje Evans, Astmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. Eichaed Garde, University of Tubingen, Germany. (Biesinger Str. 
14.) 1902. 

Prof. Karl F. Geldner, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Prof. Ignaz GOLDZiBffiK, vii HoUo-Utcza 4, Budapest, Hungary. 1906. 

Sir Geoege A. Geierson, C.I.E., D.Litt., I.C.S. (retired), Eathfamham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. Corporate Member, 1899; Hon., 1905. 
Prof. Ignazio Guidi, University of Borne, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 
24.) 1893. 

Prof. Hermann Jacobi, University of Bonn, 59 Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, 
Germany. 1909. 

Prof. Sylvain Lfivi, College de Prance, Paris. (9 Eue Guy-de-la-Brosse, 
Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof. Aether Anthony Macdonell, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 
Prof. Eduard Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Gross-Liehterfelde- 
West, Mommsenstr. 7.) 1908. 

Prof. Theodoe Noldeke, Karlsruhe, Germany, Ettlingerstr. 53. 1878. 

tProf. Hermann Oldenbeeg, University of Gottingen, Germany. (27/29 
Nikolausberger Weg.) 1910. 

Prof. Eduard Sachau, University of Berlin, Germany. (Wormserstr. 
12, W.) 1887. 

Prof. Archibald H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. Y. ScHEiL, Membre de I’Institut de Prance, 4 bis Rue du Cherehe- 
Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 

Emile Senart, Membre de I’Institut de France, 18 Eue Frangois 1^, Paris, 
France. 1908. 

Prof. C. Snouck Huegeonje, University of Leiden, Netherlands. (Witte 
Singel 84a.) 1914. 

P. W. Thomas, M.A., Hon. Ph.D., The Library, India Office, London 
S. W. 1, England. 1920. 

Francois Thureau-Dangin, Musee dn Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

[Total: S5] 
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CORPORATE MEMBERS 

Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Eev. Dr. Justin Edwabds Abbott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 
Mrs. Justin E. Abbott, 120 Hobart Are., Summit, N. J. 1912. 

Pres. Cteus Abler (Dropsie College), 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884. 

Prof. Adolph Eehan, Berlin-Steglitz-Dahlem, Germany, Peter Lennestr. 
Dr. WiLLiAii Foxwell Albright, American School for Oriental Eesearch, 
Jerusalem, Palestine. 1915. 

Dr. Thohas George Allen (Univ. of Chicago), 5743 Maryland Ave., 
Chicago, lU. 1917. 

Dr. Oswald T. Allis, 26 Alexander Hall, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Francis C. Anscombe, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1918. 
Shigeru Aeaki, Care of S. Chnjo, 21 Hayashicho, Hongoku, Tokyo, Japan. 
1915. 

Prof. J. C. Archer (Yale Univ.), 571 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 1916. 
Prof. Kanichi Asakawa, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
1904. 

Prof. William Frederic BadJ: (Pacific School of Religion), 2616 College 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 1920. 

Charles Chaney Baker, Care International Petroleum Co., Apartado 162, 
Tampico, Mexico. 1916. 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 
•Dr. Hubert Banning, 17 East 128th St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Philip Lemont Barbour, Care Mrs. Geo. H. Moore, 7 West 92d St., New 
York, N. Y. 1917. 

Prof. LeEot Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1903. 

Prof. George A. Barton, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1888. 
Mrs. Daniel M. Bates, 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. L. W. Batten (General Theol. Seminary), 3 Chelsea Square, New 
York, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Harlan P. Beach (Yale Univ.), 346 Willow St., New Havai, Conn. 
1898. 

Miss Ethel Beers, 3414 South Paulina St., Chicago, HL 1915. 

Dr. Shripad K. Bblvalkar, Deccan College, Poona, via Bombay, India. 


Miss Epfie Bendann, 420 West 121st St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1906. 

E. Ben Yehuda, Care of Zionist Commission, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1916. 
Prof. C. Theodore Benze, DA). (Mt. Airy Theol. Seminary), 7304 Boyer 
St., Mt. Airy, Pa. 1916. 


^CAR Berman, Third, Plum & McFarland Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920 . 
Pierre A Bernard, 662 West End Ave., New York. N. Y. 1914. 

Isaac W. Bernheim, Inter So. Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 1920 

^of. George E. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1907. 

Prot Julius A. BE^Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 120th 
St, New York, N. T. 1907. 
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Dr. William Stukgis Bigelow, 60 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1894, 

Prof. Frederick L. Bird, 606 Beall Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 1917. 

Carl W. Bishop, University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1917. 

Dr. Frank Einggold Blake (Johns Hopkins Univ.), 109 W. Monument St., 
Baltimore, Md. 1900. 

Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, 1155 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

Prof. Carl Augest Blomgren (Augustana CoUege and Theol. Seminary), 
825 35th St., Eock Island, lU. 1900. 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield (Univ. of Illinois), 804 W. Oregon St., Urbana, 
111. 1917. 

Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1881. 

Paul F. Bloomhardt, 601 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 1916. 

Dr. Alfred Boissier, Le Eivage pres Chambdry, Switzerland. 1897. 

Prof. George M. Bolling (Ohio State Univ.), 777 Franklin Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 1896. 

Prof. Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1920. 
Prof. Edward I. Bosworth (Oberlin Graduate School of Theology), 78 
So. Professor St., Oberlin, Ohio. 1920. 

Prof. James Henry Breasted, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 1891. 
Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, 124 Third St., Lakewood, N. J. 1920. 

Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockwell, McGill University, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
1920. 

Eev. Charles D. Brokenshiee, Lock Box 56, Alma, Mich. 1917. 

Mrs. Beatrice All.akd Brooks, Wellesley, Mass. 1919. 

Milton Brooks, 3 Clive Row, Calcutta, India. 1918. 

Eev. Dr. George William Brown (Transylvania College), 422 Davidson 
Court, Lexington, Ky. 1909. 

Leo M. Brown, P. O. Box 953, Mobile, Ala. 1920. 

Dr. William Norman Brown, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1916. 

Prof. Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, HL 1892. 
Ludlow S. Bull, Litchfield, Conn. 1917. 

Alexander H. Bullock, State Mutual Building, Worcester, Mass. 1910. 
Dr. E. W. Burlingame, 98 Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 1910. 

Prof. John M. Burnam (Univ. of Cincinnati), 3413 Whitfield Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920. 

Charles Dana Burrage, 85 Ames Building, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

Prof. Bomain Butin, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
1915. 

Prof. Howard Crosby Butler, Princeton University, Princeton, N, J. 
1908. 

Prof. Moses Buttenwieser (Hebrew Union College), 257 Loraine Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1917. 

Prof. Eugene H. Byrne (Univ. of Wisconsin), 240 Lake Lawn Place, 
Madison, Wis. 1917. 

Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 1075 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
1914. 


24 JAOS 40 
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Eev. Dr. Johk Campbell, 3055 Kingstridge Ave., New York, N. T. 1896. 
Bev. Isaac Cannaday, M.A., 541 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 1920. 
Prof. Albert J. Carnot, 50 rue des Joyenses Entrees, Louvain, Belgium. 
1916. 

Dr. I. M. Casanowicz, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 1893. 
Eev. John S. Chandler, Sunnyside, Eayapettah, Madras, Southern India. 

. 1899. 

Dr. F. D. Chester, The Bristol, Boston, Mass. 1891. 

Dr. Edward Chiera (ITniv. of Pennsylvania), 1538 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1915. 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, Box 222, University of Chicago, Chicago, HI. 

1906. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay (Yale Univ.), 401 Humphrey St., New Haven, Conn. 

1907. 

tProf. Camden M. Cobern, AEegheny CoUege, MeadviUe, Pa. 1918. 
•Alexander Smith Cochran, 820 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 1908. 

Alfred M. Cohen, 9 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1920. 

Dr. George H. Cohen, 120 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 1920. 

Eabbi Henry Cohen, D.D., 1920 Broadway, Galveston, Texas. 1920. 
Eabbi Samuel S. Cohen, 4100 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, HL 1917. 
Kenneth Colegrove, 105 Harris Hall, Evanston, HI. 1920. 

•George Wetmoee Colles, 62 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y, 1882. 
Prof. Hermann Collitz (Johns Hopkins University), 1027 Calvert St., 
Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

Prof. C. Everett Conant, Univ. of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1905. 

Dr. Ananda K. Coomaeaswamy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
1917. 

Edwin Sanford Crandon, Transcript Ofidce, Boston, Mass. 1917. 

Eev. William Merriam Crane, Bichmond, Mass. 1902. 

Prof, George Dahl (Yale Univ.), 51 Avon St., New Haven, Conn. 1918. 
Prof. John D. Davis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J- 
1888. 

Prof. Frank Leighton D.ay, Eandolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1920. 
Prof. Irwin H. De Long, Theological Seminary of the Eeformed Church, 
Lancaster, Pa. 1916. 

Egbert E. Dengler, 2324 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Prof. Alfred L. P. Dennis, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 
Mrs. Francis W. Dickins, 2015 Columbia Boad, Washington, D. C. 1911- 
Dr, ViccAji Dinshaw, Mahabubnagar, Haidarabad, India. 1915. 

Eev. Dr. D. Stu.art Dodge, 99 John St., New York, N. Y. 1867. 

Loots A. Dole, Urbana, Ohio. 1916. 

Leon Domini.an, Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 1916. 

Eev. A. T. Dorp, 1635 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, HL 1916. 

Prof. Eaymond P. Dougherty, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 1918. 
Eev. Walter Drum, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 1915. 

Eev. Wm. Haskell Du Bose, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
1912. 

Prof. F. C, Duncalp, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 1919. 
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Br. George S. Buncan, 2900 7th St., N. E., Washington, B. C. 1917. 

Prof. Franklin EdgeRton (Univ. of Pennsylvania), 107 Bryn Mawr Ave., 
Lansdowne, Pa. 1910. 

William F. Edgeeton, Banby Boad, Ithaca, N. T. 1917. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Edwards, 309 West 91st St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 
Prof. Granville B. Edwards (Missouri Bible College), 811 College Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 1917. 

Br. Israel I. Eeros, 146 North Broadway, Baltimore, Md. 1918. 

Prof. Frederick G. C. Eiselen, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IlL 
1901. 

Eabbi Israel Elfenbein, M.A., L.H.B., 2309 Thomas St., Chicago, 111. 
1920. 

Albert W. Ellis, 40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 1917. 

William T. Ellis, Swarthmore, Pa. 1912. 

Br. Aaron Ember, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1902. 

Prof. Henry Lane Eno, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 1916. 

Eabbi Harry W. Ettelson, Hotel Lorraine, Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1918. 

Prof. G. P. Fagnani (Union Theol. Seminary), 606 W. 122d St., New York, 
N. Y. 1901. 

tProf. Edwin Whitfield Fay (Univ. of Texas), 200 West 24th St., Austin, 
Texas. 1888. 

Eabbi Abraham J. Feldman, Keneseth Israel Temple, Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1920. 

Br. John F. Fenlon, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, B. 0. 1915. 
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Prof. Arthur A. Vaschalde, Catholic ITniv. of America, Washington, D. C. 
1915. 

Ludwig Vogelstein, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Miss Cornelia Warren, Cedar HiE, Waltham, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. William P. Warren (Boston Univ.), 131 Davis Ave., Brookline, 
Mass. 1877. 

Eev. Samuel W. Wass, 177 Soudan Ave., N. Toronto, Canada. 1917. 

Prof. Leroy Waterman, Univ. of Michigan, Arm Arbor, Mich. 1912. 
Prof. J. E. Wereen, 1667 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 
Arthur J. Westermayr, 12-16 John St., New York, N. Y. 1912. 

Morris F. Westheimer, Traction Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 1920. 

Milton C. Westphal, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1920. 

Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, CaL 
1885. 

John G. White, Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1912. 

•Miss Margaret Dwight Whitney, 227 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 
1908. 

Peter Wiernik, 220 Henry St., New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Herman Wile, Ellieott St. cor. Carroll St., Buffalo, N. Y. 1920. 

Prof. Herbert L. Willett (Univ. of Chicago), 6119 Woodlawn Ave., 
Chicago, ru. 1917. 

Mrs. CELINE Eansom Willums, The Chesbrongh Dwellings, Toledo, Ohio. 
B.n. B T. (Ci,. Clilon,.,). i„o s.„ta A„., 0.1. 


Prof. Frederick Wells Williams (Yale Univ i iGt: ■ou.-j.- < -kt 

’ Haven Conn. 1918 

Prof. Willums, Columbia University, New ToT^. T 1884. 

Prof. CcTBT Pattl Wimmeb, Columbia TJniversitr ColIPfra f T>h 

115 West 68th St., New York, N Y igoo ° ° Pharmacy, 

^^T H WiNLOCK, MetropoUtan Museum o"f Art, New York N T 1919 
Eev. Dr. Willum Copley Winslow gos -d N. Y. 1919. 

E«.. Dr. Smrtm, a. Wra, 23 We-t’snih at T 

Prof. B. W..™, es« Cbl “ a; “ T"‘’ t 

Henry B. Witton, 290 Hess St. South Hn -u 

Prof. LOUIS B. WOLEENSON (LTTwr 188®- 

Madison, Wis. 1904. Wisconsm), 1113 W. Dayton St., 
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Dr. Henhy a. Wolpson, 35 Kvinity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1917. 

Howland Wood, Curator, American Numismatic Society, Broadway & 156th 
St., New York, N. Y. 1919. 

Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. William H. Wood (Dartmouth CoUege), 23 North Main St., Hanover, 
N. H. 1917. 

Prof. James H. Woods (Harvard Hniv.), 179 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1900. 

Prof. William H. Worrell (Hartford Seminary Foundation), 133 Whitney 
St., Hartford, Conn. 1910. 

Prof. Jesse EEw^N Wrench (Univ. of Missouri), 1104 Hudson Ave., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 1917. 

Eev. Dr. Eoyden K. Yerkes (Philadelphia Divinity School), Box 247, 
Merion, Pa. 1916. 

Dr. S. C. Ylvisaker, Luther CoUege, Decorah, la. 1913. 

Bev. Dr. Abraham Yohannan, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1894. 

Loms Gtabriel Zelson, 427 Titan St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1920. 

Eev. Egbert Zimmerman, S. J., St. Xavier’s CoUege, Cruiekshank Eoad, 
Bombay, India. 1911. 

Joseph Solomon Zuckeebaum (Mizrachi Teachers’ Institute), 2 West 
111th St., New York, N. Y. 1920. 

Eev. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, Cairo, Egypt. 1920. 


[Total: 47S] 
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